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Paddy KUchen and cat: four months of rural bliss in 
Barnwell. 
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T his is the twenty-second summer 
I've spent in Barnwell, a village 
in East Northamptonshire, and 
it is auite different from any of 
the others. For one tiling, we're here 
' for four whole months - the longest 
time I've been out of London since I 
first came up to seek my fortune in 
1952 - and for another, fm writing a 
book about the village. Barnwell has a 
manor, a ruined castle, a pub, twa 
shops, two churches, a school, several 
farms, a brook complete with ducks, 
and a population of about 350 people. 
What more could you want for n village 
book? 

Nothing, absolutely nothing. The 
problem is, the longer you ’re here, the 
more you know, and the less you want 
to leave out . Until this summer , 1 could 
watch children playing on the other 
side of the brook, or have a chat in the 
street, and then fotget about it. Now 
Such minor incidents set up this kind of 
dialogue in my head. “I think that was 
Nicola playing with Trina and Rachel. 

T really ought to find out a bit more 
about what it’s tike for her family as 
, newcomc rs. Though the same could be 
. said of at least two other families. And 
I haven’t talked to any of the older 
boys yet. Except James, of course.” 
Or, "When I spoke rd Kath Batley 
just now, 1 forgot to ask her her 
father’s Christian name. And Is it right 
that she used to work in the dairy at 
Lower Farm, as well as at Castle 
Farm? Funny to think that none of the 
farms have milking herds any more;" 

That kind of dialogue, however, is 
- nothing compared with the agonizing 
that goes on when I'm actually writing. 
Will A mind being called shy? h she 
shy? Can I include information from 
that conversation I had with Y about 
' pin-up posters? Is it true that Z saw a 
ghost by the manor bridge?- I keep 
- before me an' extract - from the taped 
.conversation I had with. the. Batleys: 
S|d: 1 know what 1 |was goitig to say, : 
Paddy. You’re going to write a book 
about Barnwell. So this is recording, 
and you’re jusi going to pick bits put to 
fit in the book.. So it'll be on sale? 
Kathi (with cheerful Confidence) And 
it's up -to you to make it interesting, 


Paddy Kitchen revels in the everyday life of an English SKf 
village that appears to have everything (including ducks). ™uT g b 

dered me 

Refreshed by the 1 

old parish pump- II 


them occupied all week, and it di- 
verted us happily on an idyllic summer 
morning. 

Long before computers were consi- 
dered mandatory, I used to wonder 
why all children could not be taught to 
type. When, therefore, our neighbour 
said, with some surprise, that h« 
ninc-year-old daughter *■ who was oui 
May Queen this year - had appropri- 
ated her typewriter to write a story, I 
tried to sound encouraging. I was 
rewarded with sight of the story, wbidi 
has n lovely streak of sodBl realism ia ' 
it, and I thought how very much easier 


and get it right. 

It is indeed. And it’s one hell of a 
responsibility. Though I've no oue to 
blame but myself. I wanted to write the 
book because I think Barnwell is a 


functioning, including, ot course, tne 
school. About 30 children aged 4-plus 
to 9 go to it, and there has been b 
school in the village since 1604. John 
Parkes is the present headmaster, and 

■ When he took some of the children on a 
visit to Peterborough Cathedral, a boy 
exclaimed in astonishment: “Oh! Its 
even bigger than Mr Parkes!” He’s nol 
quite that large, though certainly Veiy 
toll, and also bearded - rather like a 
gentle Father Bear. 

It is a' church school, but not a rigid 
' one; children may be excused religious 
instruction, and imagination is encour-- 

■ aged when they do projects on the 
scriptures. Elizabeth Berridge teaches 

; the infants; and experience of her 
prompted one mother. to say to me 
recently, “I’m just longing for my 
four«year-old to start school next term 
so Mrs Berridge can sort her. out.” 

,. - Sipce i however* ■. almost my first ■ 

. : experience of Mrs Porridge was in the • 
'i. transformation scene of the Barnwell'. 
Entertainers Christmas panto, when 
she was wearing black lace stockings. a-., 
tufquoise . miniskirt, arid swinging a 
rope of pearls* I shall never be able to. 


see her solely as a traditional custodian 
of the three Rs. 

The land on which Barnwell's first 
school was built was donated by the 
then lord of the manor, Sir Edward 
Montague, for the annual rent of one red 
rose. In recent years this custom has 
been revived, and towards the end of 
June all the children trooped out of the 
school - “Get a move on, Steven, or 
you’ll end up like a squashed strawber- 
ry in the road!” (Mrs Berridge) - 
across to the churchyard, down the 
meadow path, over the old stone 
bridge and up to the manor front door. 
There, watched by parents and other 
villagers, they were met by Her Royal 
Highness, Princess Alice, Duchess of 
Gloucester, to whom they sang songs, 
performed dances, and presented one 
red rose. The first song was Summer is 
ternnen In, and hearing the old words 


10am. It will cost 5p to get in and 
drinks will be given. It’s all happening 
in our garden. Hope to see you there. 
Together with the families of the 


lappemng 


players and assorted children, I sat in 
the blazing sun, in a green, green 
garden, drinking cordial, and watched 
acrobatics, impressions, mimes and 
dances, and joined In quizzes and 
jokes. The players had composed 
songs to open and close the show, 
erected a two-tier stage with curtain, 
prepared tapes for the dancing, boughl 
prizes far the quizzes, made stickers 
saying “I am thick” for the grown- ups, 
and written out an individual program- 
me for everybody. The show kept 


read so that the eye and the brain have 
run out of responsive steam by the tnnt 
one reaches It. „ \ 

These four months have in W* 
provided unpressured time to appreci- 
ate so many things: the street con- 
versations that turn a quick trip to jm 
shops into a morning’s speculation 
about anything from the new rector w 
the drain in the cricket flow; ** 
thousands of flowers, that ft*"., 
flourished and fallen in our garden; tw 
families of fledglings that have grown 
up under the tiles and thatch, and tne.. 
casual visits From children, whodropin 
to talk, or see our cats, or look at tne 

garden, Hnd thon run off along we . 
brooksidc undor the tall limes ana 
arching willows. -■ — 


No 165 
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Now that It’s mid-holiday, families 
intermittently disappear - in caravans, 

. abroad, to grandparents in Oundle, for 
. a day at Wlcksteed Park - but the 
-entertainment doesn't, entirely stop. 
The Judy Getiahd/Mickey.Jtooney spir- 
it -. “Let’s put on a shoyv in the bam” - 
has flburisned for the past three dr four 
yean under the auspices of the Back 
Garden. Company , ; and l; received an 


Invitation to “Come tb our show at 
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Across- ’.i _>■ 

;‘ii Intended Iq lake counsel 

■ 4 ^Wndi blow iii die Weil 
•. and South (5) ; , . 

!9 Go back to tfae ftunnery ' 

iV4 Trnln'me io. change gear 

lt’Sood tnan hbld : in.ridi- 
■■cute crimes I io 1 tjlbwa,. 
perhab»(S) . , . 


12 Contend with 1 an : In- 
•' volved situation (6)' 

14. An innate ability to 
nuke money (6) 

17 Not left any enlftkmenl 

19 sinks beneath the 
waves.(7) 

• 21- It; was in. form when 


Down 

2 Tall one wags In B«dghi . .. ( . 

i§!?SB2K!S{: : 

5 A?ug 6 in ' r 

6 Odd* that aren .t odo , . 

7 He’s unlikely * . . 

found abroad (4-24J , 

S Strive to com™™ uB V;- ... 

[ — .ivflnfl . (4.2.VI • ‘ • 

real 


U Yleldi io *7 

■BassS-"'* 


Solution (o 


1 Saw notice on time,(5> 
S. Anxiety of many 'to a 
lovely place (10) 



Harmy^l Sthpol; the- annual .'rent; of one red, rteqj&pajteb 
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Pay structure 
talks close to 
collapse over 
contracts 


NALGb §taf£ may take industrial action 


Non-teaching staff in schools and 
colleges who belong to NALGO, the 
white-collar union, are being asked to 
consider taking Industrial action in 
support of a 7 per cent pay claim. 

The union rejected a management 
offer of 4.5 per cent last week and has 
called a delegate meeting next Friday. 


by Mike Durham 


The future of the joint working party 
oo restructuring teachers’ pay was In 
doubt this week: following Monday’s 
aibitration hearing on the teachers' pay 
dispute. 

After the bearing Mr Doug McA- 
voy, the National Union of Teachers’ 
deputy general secretary, said the 
employers should withdraw demands 
for a strict contract for teachers. 

If they did not, he said, “the struc- 
ture working party is at an end”. 

Talks between management and 
onion sides broke down on July 13 
after the teachers had submitted a 
statement of their position in response 
to the employers’ demands, 

The teachers said: 

•They would not agree to talks on 
woditwas of service in the Burnham 
Kgodating committee; 

• They would not accept a contractual 
obligation to carry out lunchtime su- 
Pfrvinon; 

• Any deal over the definition of 
leachera’ duties would have to include 
> reference to maximum class size and 
oimmum number of teachers. 

•They, would not accept “merit 

■Ht for ‘“chers- 

No date has been set for a resump- 
wn of the structure tBlks, and tne 
“won side says it is waiting for the 
.raptoyera to reply to its statement. 

However there is doubt whether the 
|B| « wll usefufiy resume. 

Dc NUT may instead turn back to 
eyntional bargaining methods, such 
“the withdrawal of “goodwill” in 
acnoats, ,in order to convince the 
foyers of Its case. 
ntA , Avoy accused the employers 
oiaevotlng more time to the structure 
“uaat the arbitration hearing than any 
«ncr single issue - even though both 


sides had previously agreed that the 
talks were not part of tne arbitrators' 
terms of reference. 

He said: “The employers believe 
that only by a rigidly applied, precisely 
defined contract can they get teachers 
to discharge their responsibilities. 

“In our view that is absolute non- 
sense. How does it Improve a teacher’s 
ability to impart knowledge by super- 
vising children during the lunch 
break?” 

A management spokesman said the 
employers were not making demands. 
"We are suggesting there is a job to be 
defined. Wc don’t see why the teachers 
should be shy of having a job defini- 
tion. 

“We believe the unions are still in 
with us in the structure talks. If the 
NUT decide they don’t wish to carry 
on, then we shall continue without 
them. 

. “The talks are In the interests of 
teachers and education as a whole.” 

A spokesman for the National Asso- 
ciation of Schoolmasters/Unlqu of 
Women Teachers, the second biggest 
teaching union, said it would not be 
preparra to “sell, out" on teachers’ 
conditions of service. 

But he added: “At the moment we 
see the only hope of teachers achieving 
good salaries in the long run as through 
the structure working party. 

“There are some points, such as 
school meals supervision, which we 
cannot concede to the employers. But 
not everything else is sacrosanct. We 
might, for instance, argue for a con- 
tract which included periodic mvkwa. 

“We don’t want the talks to fold up. 
The NUT has made it an ultimatum 
-We wouldn’t go as far as that”. 

Arbitration hearing, page 3 



The union’s membership includes 
100,000 school and college secretaries, 
technicians, school meals supervisors, 
classroom assistants and school library 
staff, as well ns 18,000 nursery staff. 

A forge number of education officers 
working in local education authorities 
are also affected by the industrial 
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All dressed up: a youngster (left) 
performs In the Muscat English Speak- 
ing School's music bail show at the 
Edinburgh Festival. Almost all lhe 
school's pupils travelled 4,000 miles 
from Omen to take pari in the festival. 
Meanwhile In London last week, more 
than 200 children from the Islington 
area enjoyed performing in workshops 
held at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Includ- 
ing the little ghi, above, who learned 
about clowning. 


Research on black exam performance ‘inadequate’ 


U no clear evidence to support 
held assumption that 
T^ OhjWren under-achfeve in school, 
“Wcfounedtbis week. 

*~**4n|h on black pupils’ perform- 
.BMTied $ut over the past 15 
ovKl ^ “distorted, grossly 
erslrapUfied and highly damaging’ 1 ; 


u» a -L up amu Luc ic&cuiuii 

avowed on small samples, ignored 


. by Diane 

the crucial variables of class, and was 
racist in its construction. 

“If these studies had been carried 
out in any other area of social science 
or psychology they would have been 
laughed out of court,” he told The 
TES. 

Mr Troyna said he was not rejecting 
the Idea that black children perfonn 
less well than their white peers, but 
research had so far failed to provide a 


Spencer 

dear picture. 

Writing in the current Issue* of -the 
British Journal of Sociology of Educa- 
tion he gives detailed examples of 
where he thinks many studies arc 
inadequate.. 

A distorted image of black educa- 
tional achievement is often conveyed 
by the use of outdated findings, he 
says. Professor Alan Little’s 1978 pub- 


lication, Five Views of Multiracial 
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Limited rights 

Europe sets lifnits to parents' 
right to choose. 3 

Demobilized 

Armed Forces training scheme 
flops: 5 

Platform 

JLynJonesonhow 

Hilli ngdbn'S good house . ■ 

keeping is being penalized . ' 4 



Britain, for example uses evidence 
.based on data gathered between 1968 
and 1971 to support the view that West 
Indians are under-functioning. But “it 
simply cannot be taken for granted 
that the situation of the late lySOs and 
1 early 1970s remains the same today;" 

He says that researchers should note 
that black youngsters may , not be 
motivated to pass exams as they ore 
acutely aware that skin colour is more 
important to employers than O levels. 


Artis/Books 


action call. 

NALGO's local government officer, 
Mr Keith Sonnet, said 4.5 per cent was 
not the going rate for public or private 
sector pay increases and did not mutch 
inflation. 

"The offer does nothing for the 
problem of low pay." 

Father of 
road death 
girl, 13, 
threatens 
tosueLe.a. 

by Sarah Bayliss 

The parents or n schoolgirl killed in n 
road accident during the teachers’ pay 
dispute arc planning to sue the locnl 
authority. 

Hayley Motion, 13, who attended 
Joseph "Rowntrec School in York, was 
hit by a car which mounted the pave- 
ment near her school during the lunch- 
hour on May 17. She was with a friend 
who also suffered serious injuries. 

Mr Trevor Motion claims that while 
she was at school his daughter was the 
responsibility of the local authority. 
North Yorkshire. 

On May 17 some teachers had 
withdrawn their goodwill and as a 
result there was limited supervision at 
lunchtime, Mr Motion said. 

* On several previous occasions he or 
his wife had collected Hayley from the 
school because the timetable was dis- 
rupted. 

"We thought il was too dangerous 
for her to ride a bike, we never left her 
to her own devices”. 

Mr Motion agreed that on this 
occasion Hayley had broken a school 
rule by lenving the site at lunchtime. 
Her friend had got written permission 
to be out. 

He said: “There’s no getting away 
from the fact that she shouldn t have 
been out of school, but my argument is 
that there was inadequate supervi- 
sion”. 

Mr Motion, who has a younger 
daughter aged 12 at the school, went on: 
“I’m not doing this because I can’t come 
to terms with her death, because I have. 
But 1 would like some clarification that 
the school can look after children 
properly when this sort of action is going 

A spokesman for North Yorkshire 
said no writ had yet been' received. He 
said children who lived same distance 
from the school had been told to stay 
on the school premises on the day of 
the accident. 

A full inquest into Hayley’s death 
has yet to be held, 

# A verdict of accidental death has 
been recorded an Sarah Zastepa, aged 
7, from Henswoith in Yorks, who was 
killed by a Imry on her way home to 
lunch during the teachers pay dispute. 
Her mother, Mrs Julie Hemsworth, 
refused to blame the teachers’ action 
for her daughter’s death.. 


Kenny Mailiie&on at the 
Edinburgh Festival; Dick Hook 
on the Poles' current political 
ditemmu; David Wright on the 
Johnson Bicentenary .Cecilia 
Gordon on Brian Jackson's last 
book; Tim Suter on urban 
education policies; Joan 
Freeman on child development 
theory; Joe Benjamin on the 
sociology of work. 

17-21 


Resources/Media 

Barry Holmes on new 
developments in computer 
simulations for young children; 
David Self an resources from 
the Schools Poetry 
Association; summer activities 
at the National Portrait 
Gallery; Hugh David talks to 
Johnny Ball about a new series 
of Think of a Number, Andrew 
Peggie reviews Bass is 
Beautiful, a new music 22,23 
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Labours’ aim 
-forward 
from the YTS 

The Labour Party/TUC paper on in- 
dustrial training (page 9) bears all the 
marks of its somewhat troubled gesta- 
tion . Par ts o f i t are so obviously wri tten 
to deploy the present case for the 
continuing TUC presence on the Man- 
power Services Commission os to dis- 
tract attention from the important 
principles which are being propounded 
For education and training in general 
and in the long term. Similarly there is 
a quite unnecessary expense of in- 
dignation about aspects of current 
Conservative policy which reflects the 
immediate concerns of Labour parlia- 
mentarians and this also gets in the way 
of whBt should be a less partisan 
attempt to build a broad base for a 
comprehensive alternative to Govern- 
ment training policy. 

The most important difference be- 
tween the policy being put forward by 
Labour and that now being pursued by 
the Department of Employment and 
the MSC arises from Labour’s commit- 
ment to a statutory training policy, 
generously funded. Present policy 
leaves the responsibility for training 
with the employers. It adopts the 
economists 1 fiction that training is 
provided by the employer and paid for 
by the trainee - whose wages reflect 
(or ought to reflect) the difference 
between the value of his or her output 
and the cost of training. Labour and 
the TUC want to dispose of this myth 
and instead nationalize the cost of 
training (and therefore decisions about 
who should be trained, and how long 
and by whom), recovering the cost by 
some focm-of levy on employe™. 

This is an old argument. The present 
arrangements ought in theory to en- 
sure that decisions are realistic, but 
they don’t because in times like the 


Every 
which way 
...and lose 

Let us assume, for the soke of argu- 
ment, that Sir Keith Joseph is right and 
that stahdafds in British education are 
far too low. The question is what 
remedy is most promising? At present, 
foiir main strategies are suggested. 
The first is an increase in. centralized 
direction and control over what is 
taught and how it is assessed . Elements 
of this approach include recommenda- 
tions for a "core" curriculum, the 
reform of external examinations at 
16-plus and the use of the Manpower 
Services Commission to direct voca- 
tional education.! 

■ ■ .The 'second approach is through 
greater expenditure. The argument is 

■ that any improvement in the output of 

education depends.upon increasing the 
inputs.-. . : 

. , The third approach is to increase the 
"quality" of teachers, by better initial 
training, by. multiplying in-service 
courses, and by conducting ‘‘perform- 
ance reviews", of schools. 

All these throe approaches Imply an 
operation '"from thetopdown’Vlt is " 
believed that the Secretary of State, or 
a local education authority, knows qr 
can discover what schools should offer; 
and how; a national or local decision to 
spend ifiore mpney will naturally pro- 
' ducc a 'better education; 'the key to 
better teaching lies in better leathers, 
so tcachdra must be trained, retrained, 
assessed and. reviewed. ■ 

The fourth approach, by cqntrastr 
works ‘.‘from Ihe bottom up”; ft implies : . 
• that education will improve if learners'!, 
take more lity for t He jf own 

l' l 4 •'.'f ' 


present employers’ short-term interest 
cause them them to stop training, even 
though it is in their long-term interst to 
continue. Increasingly industrial train- 
ing boards have had to step in to. 
sponsor long-term training. And the 
Youth Training Scheme (like the YOP 
before it) is heavily dependent on 
central funding because, even with 
deliberately depressed trainee wages, 
costs of training in the YTS exceed the 
economic benefits enjoyed by em- 
ployers in terms of the value of the 
work done by trainees. 

The Government is highly ambiVa- 
I lent on this theoretical issue. It clings 
I to the pretence that training is an 
employer’s prerogative, and the White 
Paper Training for Skill, issued earlier 
tills year, devotes several paragraphs 
to spelling out what this means for 
funding of adult training and retrain- 
ing, which is supposed to be shared 
between the employers and rhe work- 
ers. But in practice its principles arc 
inexpensively subverted by grants 
from the Brussels social fund. It has 
underwritten training, particularly of 
young people, with large sums of MSC 
money. Labour's proposals at least 
have the merit of making it clear where 
the ultimate responsibility should lie - 
with the government, as surrogate for 
the taxpayer. Unfortunately, Labour 
spoils this clarity by gravelling to the 
TUC and showing that what its plan 
really means is taking responsibility for 
training away from the employers and 
handing it over to the unions. 

All this is of the first importance 
because of its implications for public 
expenditure. This is a very expansive 
document. It almost certainly depends 
on levying heavy charges on industry. 

If it does this the power balance will 
change once again and industry will 
want more, not less, say in how Ihe 
money is spent. The more obviously its 
heart is in the right place, the more 
expensive it becomes - higher trainee 
allowances (£34 a week for YTS; 
EM As of £25 a week) ; a two year YTS 
(one year general vocational prepara- 
tion. one yeaT specific skills); better 
education and training; more adult 
education; more support in the form of 
■grants and “paid educational leave”. 

All these are' Important - and if 
Labour can balance the books they 
would become attractive planks in a 
Labour platform. But the important 


policy issue is the one rightly set out at 
the beginning - the- working out in 
logical detail of the implications of a 
statutory framework for education and 
training. Here the document is singu- 
larly thin - as if consensus within the 
group faded as soon as anyone was 
called on to spell out what this meant. 
It is clearly insupportable to make 
training a national responsibility and 
then hand it over lock . stock and barrel 
to the unions. Training has suffered for 
too long from being regarded by 
employers and unions as a pawn In the 
larger game of industrial relations. 

This said, it is clear that the unions 
do have a major role to play in training 
and have already proved this in the 
MSC, notwithstanding the cooler rela- 
tionship they have enjoyed with Mr 
David Young than they once enjoyed 
with Sir Richard O'Brien. Their pre- 
sent position is becoming increasingly 
difficult and it is hardly surprising the 
Labour leaders should have used this 
occasion to pour balm on their 
wounds. 


Road to 
Sheffield 
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high standards.” you suppose O and A levels^T 

“Yes, Fortcscuc: never forget that’s 8°od measures of educational 
whnt it's all about.” dnrds elsewhere in the svstpm-h 


pier 
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“Well, Secretary of State, you must be 
jolly pleased at the way it’s all going 

“To tell you the truth, Fortescue, it is 
very gratifying . . ." 

“I should think so. HMI reports falling 
everywhere like acid rain; Sir Wilfred 
Cockcroft wilting under a bombard- 
ment of memos; teacher trainers 
panicking like comer shopkeepers 
waiting for the VAT man. They say 
Bernard Delfont is interested in all 
Grade-related criteria and wants to 
sign them up for the West End . . . 
And all this only a few months after 
Sheffield." 

"True, Fortescue. But these are not 
ends in themselves . . .” 

"No, no, of course not. Secretary of 
State. But still it's wonderful to be able 
to point to so much action in pursuit of 







learning. It seeks to give substance to 
those parts of (he Education Acta which 
are concerned with suitability to indi- 
vidual ago,: ability and .aptitude and 
with the Wishes of parents: The latest 
official manifestation of this approach 
(though there., are many Unofficial 
qries),U the praft polity on records of 
achievement;,-. 

Characteristically, the ' : present 
Secretary of State, is pursuing all foiir 
approaches simultaneously and with 
equal vigour: centralization fr greatly 
increased; ’expenditures fon education 
and training' rise ,whllc .numbers . fall} 
teachers (ire trained - and -.flagged 
into doing better; and both parents. and 
pupils are to have an enhpriddd plat-e it) 
the manageppat pf schools and^qf 
indlv^^rSchppUngt;; , ; j 

*■ " 


“You must he pleased to sec all these 
A level candidates unable to get places 
at the universities ..." 

“I didn’t follow you. Fortescue." 
“Clear signs that the university en- 
trance standards arc being raised ..." 

“Yes . . ." 

“A few more points on the A level 
grade average which will be required 
to get in . . .’’ 

“1 don’t think that necessarily means 
they're any better, Fortescue." 

“I’m not sure I follow you. Secretary of 
State ... If they’ve got higher marks 
in A level, I thought that meant they 
must be better. I thought that’s what 
the whole exam business is about ...” 

“Yes, of course it is - in a sense, 
Fortescue. But you must have read all 
those articles about what poor predic- 
tors A levels are for university success 




.It does hot seem to have occurred to 
anyone that the first three approaches 
and the last are Incompatible, Whqt i$ , 
worse, {he greater the success of the 
: first three, the Jess possible is the 
fourth. Since the. fourth Is the most, 

■ . perhaps the only, promising approach, 
the huge efforts involved! in the-fftit 
dirCa, In time, organization, motley 
:,and training, Will end ip destroying 
genuine. Impi’Oveqient. The tragedy 
flat this effort will have no pftect, or 

even a negative.'effecti on standards Is 
. all foo likely. , v • 

. 'fnie gtoiuittifor this fear are evi- 
dent. There have been .rnaiiy reforms 
of, the system bf external- examina- 
ttoris: na ;qfte has ever been able to 
.that standards havq risen as a 
; <®nsequence.- - j. ;• / ; Vi-, v. 

if 1 .- i .1: fc r if! ■ : I .v.< r»: i>l <* if n,y. jj 


"I thought Sir Wilfred was meant to 
straighten all that out . . 

“You know - only a handful of marks 
separating a candidate who gets a B 
from one who gets a C . . 

“You mean it’s all a bit of a lottery 

ti 

“Certainly not, Fortescue. 1 dislike 
that phrase intensely. But there is, 
unfortunately, only a very poor cor- 
relation between A level success and 
class of degree . . .’’ 

“Perhaps we should set the Assess- 
ment of Performance Unit on to this. 
At least they could introduce some 
helpful confusion into the picture. . ." 

“No problem. Fortescue. There is 
nothing wrong with university selec- 
tion. It works perfectly. Everyone 
.accepts that it’s fair and above board. 
Justice is seen to be done. There is no 
hanky-panky. It's not very efficient, 
that’s all. But if selection were really 
efficient, which of us would be In our 
present job?" 

“I say, sir. That’s a bit steep. The Civil 
Service Commissioners ..." 

“Not a bit of it, Fortescue." 

"But if the selection system, based on 
A levels, is so Inefficient, what makes 


The examinations themselves are 
discredited, in government, in the 
schools and among pupils - especially 
among “successful" pupils. The re- 
formed system involves an elaborate 
hunt for the chimera of “criterion- 
referencing'' of standards, but without 
any hope that standards will, in fact, be 
raised. The banalities of n core curricu- 
lum conceal the real problems. The 
“vocational” offerings of the MSC ore 
already as discredited among the 
young as any academic exam syllnbus. 

If money could hove done the trick, 
it would have done it by now. The 
education service is opulent os never 
before. Huge Increases arc needed to 
produce trivial improvement. There is 
no imaginable level of expenditure 
that would make improvement inevit- 
able. 

There can be many arguments about 
the quality of in-service training. The 
trouble is that such training bumps up 
against the logical and practical diffi- 
culty that efforts to Improve teachers 
do not directly or necessarily improve 
the performance of students, if the 
latter is what is required, why not do it 
directly? 

This brings us directly to the fourth 
approach. The greatest resource in 
education 1$ not the “system" oju 
money or even teacbeig , fc Jt-'fs r tfie 
students. It is only if their characters, 
capacities, khowledge, energies and 
hopes can be harnessed that education 
cap take place at all. Their desire to 
learn iso notably absent at present, can 
. be enhanced if they themselves .take 
responsibility for their learning. 

Whit tips means is . that teachers 
must get used to listening to what 
students are . saying. A Convenient 
mpment for this is the “options” stage 
at the end of the third year at secon- 
dary school. At present this Is a 
. debilitating; choice between more or 
less attractive packages. It could be a 
1 tinra ift yifhich ypyng people reflect, 
with their- parents and teaqhers, on 
■' . ' .:.YJ .• i' '. 


you suppose O and A levels^T] 
•s good measures of ed U ca, ional 
dnrds elsewhere in the systems 

se "Really, Fortescue - how naive 
cs «re after all these years of loyal Jt 

- what ,s ,t 20 years and neir.lS 

O and A levels are what the pS 
believes in - that alone makes 2 
i- t rue . Confidence is what it’s all akj 

H The trick Is to sustain it . - 

"So really all this standards busi Deaf , 
C l about confidence . . .?" 

:d "Yes, Fortescue, that's right." 

“A sort of confidence trick?" 

is "Well , I wouldn't put ft quite like dm 
But it works. Look how it disciphim 
curriculum, keeps the sixth*. 
mers at their books, enforces Hcadtmit 
.y values ..." 

at "I thought that was what Mr David 
’’ Y oung is always complaining about.’ 

c, “Ah, Fortescue, that's another matter 
ill even when you’ve got hi* kind di 
c- money to play with , you’re still depen- 

ss dent on confidence tricks." 

“Still , sir, it does rather take the giltd 
:o the gingerbread . . .* 

“Nonsense, Fortescue, It dmp fy 
cs means we must redouble our etfom, 
B By the time I get back I shall expect d it 

next bundle of paper to be ready. Han 
.y a good holiday, Fortescue . . 

"And you, Secretary of Slate . . .’ 


memmmi 


Dear Sir 

Re: English - Paper 1 (120000/122000) 
I note with some concern that tk 
Instruction for Section B no. 3. requires 
candidates to write a report for tMr 
Head Master. Apart from causlngsoae 
confusion amongst my puplb, who 
happen to have a Head Mlstren, this 
instruction seems to me to suggest tint 
all Heads are necessarily Mukn, 
which Is neither (rue, nor In keepht 
with current antl-sexbt trends. Y/hdb 
wrong with the term “Head Teacher"! 
Your* faithfully 
(A N Oxxxx) 

Head Mistress 

Letter to the Secretary of The Lend* 
Regional Examining Board. 


whnt it is they bring to Ihe Ust tn 
years of their compulsory scummSi 
what ft is they wish to be and lodofl 
the end of ft, and what would eoiM 
them to get from one to the omer- 
An educational programme it 
thought of as a solution to 
problem or problems, and the 
lems that most people care about w 
the ones that face them direcijf. « 
hard to see to whnt problems u tem 
English is u solution. • j 

The importance of the SecrtW* 
State’s new policy of 
achievement is that it could ramw® 
students’ viows of Ihemai^f 5 * 
purposes of their education, 
stands it offers some hope of 
ing the ninc-tentbs 
whole person which Is 
examination courses and u 
by the examinations ^ 
its promise will be 
record remains the passive 
a form or becomes the 
report-like judgments front 

Inktead, the recording can ^ 

be the summarized 

,rc E ^St-^SEE' 

jK)|-^gui3Sce..e«ty mow* ^ 

“training" of serving teac J*^ 
this outcome less UMfc. S' ip* 
lion that improvement dep ^ 
increased expenditure do . 
generation to frustration -^i 

, Most ofthe means which the** ^ 

of State is P ursui ^ c ^l. v 
ends he asserts. His only ^ 

proposal, on ’ ntri bucioh i 

recognizes and us^theco u 1 ^ 
each individual Q0 |enol<* 

the country depends on pe P* 

Tyrrell 
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‘Keep daily work record’ call to teachers 

Mike Durham reports on the pay dispute arbitration hearing wwJrSed rofi™ 

f Ih^lrprofessional commitment and an alleged UlSUlt OVCf Staff co mmitm ent SurMictaiSltatiti 


Classroom teachers are to be asked to 
keep & daily diflry of their working lives 
next term, in order to demonstrate the 
level of their professional commitment 
lo the job. 

The self-evaluation could signal the 
opening shot in a renewed pay cam- 
paign m 1985, with the possibility of 
teachers being urged to withdraw 
“goodwill” permanently over volun- 
tary non-teaching duties such as lunch- 
time supervision. 

The announcement by Mr Doug 
McAvoy, National Union of Teachers 
deputy general secretary, followed 
Monday^ pay arbitration hearing and 
ciaiins that the employers hadlieea 
deeply offensive about the level of 
teachers’ professional commitment. 

Mr McAvoy accused the employers 


He said the NUT would be advising 
members to “measure" the level of 
their professional commitment in the 
autumn terra with the aim of “review- 
ing and revising” it. 

NUT members are to be asked to 
monitor the amount of time they spend 
on non-teaching duties such as school 
meals supervision, playground duties 
and after-school activities. 

The information will be collected 
during the first few weeks of the 
autumn term, pooled and analysed for 
use during next year’s salary negotia- 


tions. 

Mr McAvoy strongly suggested that 
unless teachers received a substantial 
pay rise this year there could be a 
campaign of withdrawal of “goodwill" 
duties as a result of self-evaluation. 

He predicted: “There will be a 
dramatic decrease in what teachers do 
voluntarily as part of their duties. 
Unless they are paid accordingly there 
is absolutely no reason why they 
should continue to do these things". 

A management spokesman, Mr 
Gordon Cunningham, education 


secretary of Ihe Association of County 
Councils, said the employers had 
merely repented to the arbitrators 
what was in their written evidence. 

“We were not seeking to be offen- 
sive, but we were pointing out that 
there is a problem when teachers 
withdraw their goodwill, and our evi- 
dence is that it’s a growing one". 

He added that the definition of 
teachers' duties was under separate 
consideration in the joint manage- 
ment-union working parly on teachers' 
salary structure. 


Monday's arbitration hearing, 
which lasted for 10 hours, was de- 
scribed as amicable, although union 
sources claimed (bat it had emphasized 
the gulf between tbe two sides. 

Mr McAvoy said there had been 
"practically no area where there was 
an overlap, or even a merging of 
views” between the opposing parties. 

The union side chose to emphasize 
its view that the Houghton and Clegg 
reports were highly relevant to the 
value of teachers’ pay In 1984, and to 
catalogue ways in which the teacher's 
job is said to have become more 
difficult. 

According lo ope union source, "95 
per cent of the employers’ case con- 


of insulting leahers' professions! skills 
and dedication to the job. 

One section of the employers’ writ- 
ten evidence expressed concern at 
whal they called A the cumulative ero- 
sion of professional commitment", in 
the light of the withdrawal of “good- 
wfll during industrial disputes. 

But Mr McAvoy claimed on Tues- 
day that in their verbal evidence the 
employers had “left the arbitrators in 
no doubt” that they were referring not 
lo a few individuals, but to teachers in 
general. 

Mr McAvoy said: “The majority of 
teachers will be deeply offendea by 
that criticism of their level of commit- 
ment”. 

This was particularly so, he added, 
when "they know, their headteachers 
know and their governing bodies know 
that but for that commitment, educa- 
tion in the last few years would have 
been dangerously near to total col- 
lapse”. 


FE staff warned of too high pay claim 


The further education service Is in 
danger of being priced out of the 
market if college lecturers are awarded 
more than the 4.45 per cent already 
offered them, the management panel 
told arbitrators on Wednesday. 

Industry and central Government 
will look elsewhere for cheaper provid- 
ers of training and education, they say 
hi their 39-page submission to the 
arbitration panel on FE pay. 

Education authorities might be 
forced to cut back on staff, leaching 
materials and premises and worsen 
student/teacher ratios If they had to 
face a higher wage bill, employers 


It would also raise expectations 
among the groups of workers who have 
not yet settled, and create a climate in 
which it Is more difficult for negotiators 


to get agreements at the present level of 
around 4.5 per cent. 

Further education teachers, as with 
primary and secondary teachers, do 
not constitute a special cose, say em- 
ployers. Current salary rates for FE 
staff average £11,728, which compares 
favourably with other public sector 
groups. 

Education authorities have no diffi- 
culty in recruiting and keeping FE 
teachers of suitable quality despite the 
' need for the service to compete with the 
private sector for staff with a wide 
. range of professional and other skills. 

Employers firmly rqject the FE 
teachers* panel claim for automatic 
transfer from the maximum of Lectur- 
er Grade 1 to the Lecturer scale. 

There Is a need for two grades, they 
argue, because LI is the basic grade for 


Union opposition 
threatens DES 
pilot projects for 
assessment 


Mol teacher-assessment projects, due 
to start In two authorities this autumn, 
“Wy be jeopardized by the opposition 
of teacher unions. 

Although the two biggest unions, 
™ National Union of Teachers and 
National Association of Schoolmas- 
ters/Umon of Women Teachers, sup- 
port the idea of assessment as part of 
teachers career development, they are 
“Jpidous about the Government’s 
lWve J° jet pilot projects off the 
Tney fear ft is just a move 
linkmg pay to performance. 
Ine Department of Education is so 
anxious to start work that it plans to 
s ® rat 1™° schemes, in Suffolk 
Birmingham, out of its own re- 
search budget until tbe new education 
“^Pport grants can start to pay for them 
the other four pilot schemes next 
,«pni. 

^ oe Boone, senior vice- 
Pfesidentof the NAS/UWT and one of 
Msocwtion'8 representatives on 
W structure working party, told The 
niu 1 y® 8 ^incongruous’' to talk of 
nn. n I ea w h en assessment was 
. ii k «y elements, in the struc-' 
™re talks: . ■ ■ 

"!! ** nonsense to concede an ele- 
o f Re package in several l.e.a.s 

wSSS'- ■ £?' sSd 0Ur maiD bar8ahlin8 

Bte unions' key “non-negoti- 
demands” in the structure talks is 
to merit money' or to 
w^lerated Incremental progression. 

"ftit B ^>n e MB Mr Gordon 
n-.v:?.' JyJT executive member in 
said they were' nql 
nE',° ■Srasmentaa long as it was 
ibnkftd to financial rewards. 
anH L Ve Become first suspicious 
^ then hostile to the kind of assess- 
n..“;.. c ^\ a fing from the Teaching 
taSS^ffl $ Paper and the structure 

beZ.LlP Wf j“Wed. “It seems to 
yc a rather 


by Biddy Passmore 

projects, due and putting everyone through an 
this autumn, annual assessment which is linked to - 


annual assessment wmen is iiukcu 
their incremental progress. Super- 
teachers would leap ahead while 
others would have their increments 
frozen." 

A spokesman for the NUT added 
that any pilot projects would have to 
be looked at “in very great detail and 
very warily". 

Mr Boone stressed that assessment 
could be not just a way of assuring 
management that teachers were “de- 
livering their side of the bargain’' but 
of positive value in identifying 
strengths and weaknesses and areas 
where in-service training would help. 

The positive approach is the one 
Suffolk plans to take in its pilot 
project, Mr Duncan Graham, Suf- 
folk's chief education officer, said this 
week. "There’s more than enough to 
do on the process of teacher assess- 
ment without prematurely tying 
ourselves down to ways ft can be 
used”, he stressed. . . . 

Early Work on the protect had 
shown that it was “a subtle and 
complex process" requiring an enor- 
mous amount of, involvement bv the 
person being assessed and a lot of time, 
IlSLadded. .... 

The DES has still to select the 
remaining four authorities to ninke up 
tbe consortium of six for the full puoi 
assessment programme. It is > 
stood that some 20 to 30 l.e.a.s have 
expressed an interest, about half ot 
them strongly. . ; 



Fitting preparation: a 

youngster from the St Mary 
of the Angels primary 
school has a last-minute 
costume measurement in 
readiness for . this 
weekend’s Notting Hill 
Carnival. The school Is 
enacting the story of The 
Ark. 


3 Midland banks on 

TeTwt t* par, m.y^nd young interest 

*$“«>«* !? f t “d£S of The Midland Bank has launched a new 
oavKj for Birmingham Bnd Suffolk In savings account designed to attract 
PffofTrsIt months may be some seven to 16-yepr-olds. The Griffin 


the first ax ® Account can bq opened with 

fHKLOOO. After Apri! .the arninlraum o [£l0 and pays an interest 

be found from the new eauca nte 0 f 2 per cent above the present 
support grants - direct ffraa^ i wgj dwosit rate of 8 per cent If Ihe money 
senting about J6 per dent or iocu ^ ^ for least fix moniiu. 
education spending. r 


non -advanced work and L2 Is tbe basic 
one for advanced work and a promo- 
tion grade for non-ad vnnccd. 

The employers emphasize that the 
Burnham FE Committee reached an 
agreement on a 1984 pay Increase of 
4745 per cent for the total wage bill an 
April 16. The 75,000-strong lecturers' 
union, the National Association of 
Teachers In Further and Higher 
Education with the majority of scats on 
the teachers’ panel, recommended the 
offer to Its membership. They rejected 
It. 

1 ‘The unprecedented non-ratification 
of a committee agreement Is not hclpfol 
to the climate of trust in which FE 
negotiations have traditionally been 
conducted." 

Diane Spencer 


cemed itself entirely with the 'can’t 
pav. won't pay' argument”. 

Mr McAvoy said the management 
side had said it was unable to pay, but 
had then gone on to emphasize that it 
was unwilling to look elsewhere for 
additional finance to meet the 
tenchcix' claim. % 

"That Is’ crucial - the Implication 
being that even if they had more 
money themselves, they would noi 
seek to use it to pay teachers more. 
The employers have decided for them- 
selves that teachers arc not worth any 
more money." 

Mr McAvoy made It plain that 
Monday's arbitration talks were a 
wntenhed. as far as the NUT was 
concerned. It marked the end of the 
1984 pay round nnd the union was now 
preparing for a new campaign n 1985. 

The NUT is to hold a reconvened 
salaries conference on September 29 
to discuss its strategy for next year's 
pay talks. 


Euro setback in 
fight for grammars 


Grammar school supporters who were 
looking to the European Human 
Rights machinery to guarantee pa- 
rents' right to a selective education for 
their children have had their hopes 
dashed, write* Biddy Passmore. 

The European Commission of Hu- 
man Rights has decided that the 
obligation of a slate providing public 
education to respect parents' philo- 
sophical convictions does not extend to 
payiogfor a particular type of educa- 
tion. Ensuring respect for parents' 
beliefs "is not without some limitations 
of a practical nature”, it believes. 

The commission has therefore ruled 
as madmissable applications from two 
sets of parents whose children, a boy 
and a girl, were refused places at 
Salisbury grammar schools even 
though they had passed the 1 1-plus. 

The parents, William and Daphne 
Mediand and Michael and Hazel 
Irvine, had claimed a breach of the 
part of the Human Rights Convention 
which guarantees parents the rig^jt to 
have theirchildren educated in accord- 
ance with their religious and philo- 
sophical convictions. (The parents 
wanted both selective and single-sex 
education.) (It is the some section 
under which two Scottish mothers 
established parents' right not to have 
their children beaten at school. 

If the commission had found the 
cases admissible and the superior 
body, the Court, had then ruled in the 
parents' favour, the consequences 
would have "been far-reaching. Each 
local education Authority could in 
theory have been forced to reintroduce 
some selective schools and to make 
both mixed and single-sex schools 
available in an area. 


Mts Mediand, who wanted her | 
daughter Lesley Ann to attend South 
Wiltshire Girls Grammar School, said 
she was* "really veiy ; upset” by the 
decision. They were unhappy with 
what (hey felt was a lack of discipline at 
Westwood St Thomas Comprehensive 
School, which Lesley has been attend- 
ing since Wiltshire county council . 
refused her a place at the grammar 
school. Her daughter would be better 
suited to a more academic curriculum, 
she said. 

Mr Roger Peach, a Conservative 
Wiltshire councillor and solicitor who 
submitted evidence to the commission 
on the parents' behalf, and Mr Fred 
Naylor, another Conservative council- 
lor, suggested that the European Hu- 
man Rights Convention was an in- 
adequate safeguard of parents’ rights. 

“The avoidance or unreasonable 
public expenditure is obviously a limit- 
ing factor,” they said. "But this case 
shows that Article 2 is not sufficient to 
guarantee large sections (even a 
majority) of the population the right to 
educate their children in accordance 
with religious and philosophical con- 
victions met are at odds with those that 
the stale would impose." • 

Meanwhile, Mr Peach .and Mr 
Naylor are carrying on their fight to 
retain what selective education Wilt- 
shire still has. The two grammar 
schools in the European case. South 
Wiltshire Girls’ anu Bishop Words- 
worth Boys’, ate the last two left in 
the county. 711611 fate is si ill a matter of 
hot political debate even though Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Education Secret- 
ary, last year turned down a reorga- 
nization plan which would have abo- 
lished them. 
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Being a loyal Tory authority, Hillingdon has heeded the Government’s calls for town hall budget cuts Nevertheless, it is still 
deemed to be overspending, and though it avoided rate capping it has fallen foul of the Target and Rate Grant Penalty system. 
As a result, it faces the prospect of increasing rates by 50 per cent or slashing essential services. J Lyn Jones, Hillingdon’s director 
of education, explains how the authority came to be in this predicament ana argues that it is absurd that the Government should 
penalize its own cost-conscious friends in this way . 


W ithout featuring on the Gov- 
ernment's rate capping list, 
Hillingdon, a Conservative 
authority in west London, is 
about to be paralysed by another 
weapon in the Government 5 armoury 
- namely the Target and Rote Grant 
Penalty mechanism. 

Conservative since 1978, its pre- 
vious leader now a Parliamentary 
Private Secretary. Hillingdon prides 
itself on being a cost-effective author- 
ity, limiting its annual rate increases to 
levels justified by inflation, rationaliz- 
ing its school system, continually trim- 
ming manpower costs, and generally 
exemplifying good husbandry. 

Looking, however, to 1985-86, the 
council has to choose at the extremes 
between two unacceptable options: to 
maintain the existing, already cut 
levels of service by imposing a rates 
increase of about 50 per cent, or to 
decimate essential services, with 
education and social services, the big- 
gest spenders, bearing the brunt. 

TTiis is the result of three things. 
Firstly, the authority's likely failure to 
meet ihe nationally decreed target 
level of spending in 1983-84 and 1984- 
85, to the tune of £Lm and £2.6m 
respectively, within a total budget of 
about £90m. Secondly, the authority's 
need, if it is to maintain present levels 
of service, to exceed the target set for 
1985-86 by about £3.3m. Thirdly, the 
fact that failure to correct this cumula- 
tive “overshoot” of £7 m will result in 
the authority forfeiting about £221£m 
of Block Grant ana ceasing from 
1985-86 onwards to qualify tor any 
grant at all. 

Normally, Hillingdon would need to 
go to the ratepayers next April to seek 
nn cxlrn £7m , the money that is needed 
to meet in nation. But the reality of the 
Government's control system is that 
the . ratepayers should provide,' not 
only the £7m, but the £22V4m of lost 
gram as well. The ratepayer, if he 
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services, must pay four to five times as 
much as tie Would heed to do were 
reason to prevail. 

Hillingdon’s leadership group is 
aware of the need to curb the excesses 
of high spending authorities. Anxious 
to be seen to be setting a good 
example, the authority has long 
obeyed central government’s behests 
to curb spending, to cut. services, and 
to keep expenditure at target levels. 
Because, nowe-ver, annual targets 
have simply been an arbitrary percen- 
tage adjustment to the previous year’s 
budget in light of anticipated inflation; 
because those adjustments have been 
unrealistically low; because Hillingdon 
hadn’t got- bidden reserves when , the 
targeting mechanism was introduced 

Budget conundrum 


in 1980;. because Hillingdon hasn’t 
"over-rated” each year to protect itself 
against target overshoot, the authority 
is now to be penalized for having 
played the game according to the rules. 
Short of relying on the efficacy of 
prayer, the council must, having just 
put the 1984-85 cut budget to bed, 
devote the recess, to resolving ' an 
impossible conundrum - how to. pre- 
serve the fabric of i Its • operational 
services In 1985-fJtS and thereafter, 
without an -astronomic rate increase . 
next April. : 

■ The plight of the local education 
service brings the issue, into focus, 
Since 1979, the Le a. has made cuts iri 
virtually eVety area of; activity, not 
only to ’maximize” cost effectiveness, 
but, latterly, to avoid grant penalty. 
The cumulative cut,, to 1983-84 
amounts to £4m over artd above the 
annual reductions in teaching estab- 
lishment dictated by falling roils; Far 
the current financial year, the original 
"standstill”; estimate was ssaWiri, this 
on the assumption that . teaching add 
other pay awards would be Held at, 3 
per ceitt, tho Government's norm. 
That estimate was, hbwever v itself nit 
by £t.7m, and, ate*',’ the service has 
been required to mate ft contribution; 
via hoped-for adventitious savings, of 
£lm towards the authority’s Global 
"calculated risk”. The cut of £1 .7rh has 
. pieant, biter alia, a targeted reduction 


Penalized for playing 
bytherules 


hilling rolls; a one-fifth reduction in 
building maintenance; elimination of 
Special funding for curriculum de- 
velopment; a reduction of one-third in 
the inadequate original allocation for 


furniture Bnd equipment; less than the 
Tull inflationary adjustment to school 
capitation; ana an arbitrary turnover 


savings target on all non-teaching staff. 

Despite the endeavours of the 
education service to deliver its quota, 
it is now clear that the cut of £1.7mis at 
risk if only because the teachers' award 
will come out at above the Budgeted 3 
per cent: Furthermore, It Is not going 
to be possible to achieve the targeted 
level of teacher cuts, gjvcp the author- 
ity’s insistence on a policy of "no 
compulsory redundancy" . and the 
ed ucetion Committee's proper demand 
that, regardless of constraint, secon- 
dary schools now undergoing phased 
closure should have curriculum protec- 
tion. It goes without saying that, with 


tomorrow that the PTR. should be 
worsened and that there be recourse to 
compulsory redundancy, there would 
be no prospect of making reductions 
this side or September 1985 without 
generating chaos in the schools. 

At preseut, education in Hillingdon 
is considered to be a good and cost- 
effectiye .service with, Inter alia, a 
nursery system providing for 63 per 
cent of three-year-olds and 85 per cent 
of four-year-olds, a pre-stalutoty age 
admission policy for all Its primary 
schools, a reorganized school system, 
slimmed down In response to falling 
pupil rolls, comprehensive- adult ana 
youth sendees, and a varied MSC- 
tunded Youth Training Programme 
including an industrial training work- 
shop which has attracted international . 
commendation. 

It is now evident that the authority is 
not to be allowed - because of the 
| grant penally mechanism - to continue 


-charges, and escalating interest rates, 
there Is no prospect of the education 
service’s contributing towards the. 
further £tra of calculated risk savings 
placed at its door, 

■ The- ."Catch • 22” situation -facing 
education is that, even if the will were 
there to "apply the knife'-', there is trot 
enough time left in 1984-85.to achieve 
cuts of this size - stopping short of 
declaring A moratorium on appoint- 
ments, turning off the capitation allo- 
wance,. furtntiire arid i equipments 
building maintenanfce, FE' awards and 
school award "taps”, arid' thereby 
bringing ^he authority into brdach of Its • 


each of tfie authority’s 104 schools has 
how been determined lh the light of 
curteni policies, vis-a-vis official pupil; 

. teacher ratipfe’, requirements regarding, 
curriculii-ni protection; and cover to 


■ $p- ... 

- 

!< Jl! Mi™ 


Rate Income from flNthrow enables 


its present comprehensive range of 
provision. Ratepayers still assert that 
every part of the service - from nursery 
units to mountain centre nnd narrow- 
boats, from instrumental music to 
industrial workshop training - is 
needed and should be cost-effect ivuly 
provided. But Government is denf to 
such entreaties. It persists in telling 
Hillingdon that both education nnd 
sociul services are spending far more 
than deemed appropriate by 
Whitehall. It points to the fnet thnt the 
educational service annually spends 
£6m more than its Grant Related 
Expenditure Assessment. It forgets to 
remind itself that, when the GREA 
formula was introduced, local author- 
ities were assured that it was not 
intended as an expenditure control 
mechanism but as a means of deter- 
mining the apportionment among au- 
thorities of rate support, now Block 
Grant. 

. * Though GREA was not intended to 
determine levels of expenditure on 
local services, it is now clear to those in 
local government - far from clear, to 
' the public - that Whitehall is intent 
upon grinding every authority down to 
' . Its GkEA level of spend, on a service 
by service basis. In Government 
• • terms, there in a simple solution tojbe- 


sweeping away, nursery units, put a 
stop to .early admission to primary 
sqhools, . shut down “superfluous* 1 
. youth service facilities, cut back on 
..provision for children with special 
heeds. • These clinical ' measures , 
together, with the removal of such 
"fripperies" : as instrumental music; 


MPs. have aboured under the del* 
sion that their conception of local 
needs nnd priorities is more valid ihm 
that of the civil servants now charged 
with the task of determining on paper 
maximum levels of service spend K 
sirens which they have reldoni visited, 
whu.fr they do not understand, and for I 
which they would not want to bean to 
care. ^ 

The irony of Hillingdon's predica- 
ment is that, because of the rate 
income it receives from Heathrow, ita 
less dependent on Block Grant than 
other authorities. In 1983-84 gram 
accounted for less than quarter of in 
total spend. This is why the council has 
never felt concerned over exceeding 
GREA levels. The Hillingdon rate- 
payer has simnly paid more for his 
services - and has been content to do 
so because of their manifest quality - 
“leratepa, 
that the local council is intolerant of 
waste, he would have been content to 
have gone on meeting the modes 
annualrate increases dictated by infla- 
tion. knowing that he was still getting 
value for money. He would hnt 
accepted diminution, year by year, b 
the proportion of local spending fm 
grant, as Government continued the 
stealthy process of paring the gfoM 
Exchequer contribution to local au- 
thorities at large. 

What the ratepayer will not acteplis 
the iniquity of tne penalty mechanism, 
brought to bear as soon as the target 
level of spend has been exceeded, not 
can he accept that, if bis cost-conscious 
authority, for the best of reasons, 
exceeds the norm (because, for exam- 
ple, of the effect of a leacherf pay 
award which Sir Keith Joseph, but not 
Hillingdon could influence), then it 

‘ id; 

t ion to the rates or resign himself toche 
butchery of local services? , 

The local ratepayer who is also a 
parent or a user of Hillingdon’s aduft 
education or community service may 
well now face a dramatic worsemnjid 
the pupihtcacher ratios, closure a 
most youth service centres, «*■ 
down of adult education, cessation® 
nursery education, and abaiulwiM# 
of all the "cultural enrichment Ma- 
ries which mnkc the difference pt 
cost of, sny, a 3p rate) between a gw 
and bad authority: Instmroental tmj 
touching, French in pnmary schMJ 
mathematics master claves,,, 
mother tongue teaching for cl “* 
minority pupils. « k 

None of tliesc injuries has. 
inflicted. All that needs to h ppwj 
for Government to accept uiai ^ 

Self-inflicted inju ry 

^SStSS&vS 

Let Government, ag^n, 



of its own Audit Comroi^^ 
tures on the Rnnual taig® 
mechanisms and leave rit 

authorities, subjeettora^ 


schools, inspectorial services, libraries 
in schools, will put everything to rights 
- provided .the excess element In the 
teachers’ pay*award is covered by the 
; prompt sacking of the requisite rium- 
• per of teachers. 

--w. All, this i Is on the assumption that 
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NEWS 


Forces YTS a 
flop, claims 

youth charity 


The Armed Services Youth Training 
Scheme launched in April 1983 has 
flopped badly, Youthaia, an indepen- 
dent charity, said this week. 

It claimed that only 10 per cent of 
(he 5,200 places available had been 
filled and that four out of five appli- 
cants were rejected. The less well 
known Mlnistiy of Defence civilian 
scheme had fared even worse, said 
Youthald. Only 101 places out of 2,000 
had been filled. 

This week, figures from the Ministry 
of Defence painted a slightly less bleak 
picture. Between August 1983 and 
June 30 this year, 4,519 young people 
applied for places on the Armed 
Services scheme, 1,052 were accepted 
and 750 have started on courses. 

A spokesman for the MoD said the 
same standards were required for the 
ASYTS as for regular recruits, and this 
was not always appreciated by youngs- 
ters applying for the scheme. 

Potential recruits were also put off 
because they had to commit them- 
selves to a year's course which they 
raiaht not be willing to do. 

But for some youngsters, the 
scheme had proved so successful that 
they had signed on for a full-time 
career, he said. 

Volunteers for the scheme get £25 a 
week, tne same amount as those on 
ordinary YTS, but £10 is deducted for 
food and accommodation. They can 


by Diane Spencer 

th Training leave on two weeks' notice, 
il 1983 has When they apply to their local 
in indepen- service careers’ office, recruits are 
‘k. ziven psychometric tests to assess their 

per cent of literacy, numeracy and mechanical 
■ aaa been skills. They are also- interviewed to 
five appli- discover how well motivated they are. 

! J c 3 JiH After six weeks’ training, they begin 

? ‘iSS work in a variety of jobs: radio oper- 
SS-S ator or medical assistant in the Navy, 
out or z.uuu fo r example; driver, storeman or vehi- 

. MJn . . cle fitter m the Army; or painter, clerk 
i » t or telecommunication operator in the 

y 1983^ and air for “' 

unc people Mr Paul Lewis, Youthaid's director, 
he B Armed sai( * : “The Government set great store 
re accepted ty toe scheme and must be very 
ourses V disappointed that the scheme has met 
aD said the ^to Uttle success. We see this as 
ired for the another illustration of young people’s 
its and this preference for proper secure >obs, 
k.! rather than temporary training places 



Art and entertainment 


rather than temporary training places 
without any guarantee of work after 
training ends. 

The MoD’s civilian scheme offered 
800 places in clerical work with the 
remaining 1 ,200 in workshops, cater- 
ing and gardening. But the clerical 

E laces were never made available 
ecause of opposition from the Civil 
and Public Servants Association and 
Society of Civil and Public Servants. 

However, the MoD said this week 
that there were no plans to abandon 
either of the schemes. 


Around 400 people from the London 
borough of Lambeth spent last Thurs- 
day evening, free, at the Royal 
Academy's 216th Summer Exhibition, 
with the help of Interlink, an Interna- 
tional arts advisory service. 

The aim of the "borough evening” 
was to encourage a cross-section of 
people from poorer parts of London, 
especially those who had never visited 
an art gallery before, to see the exhibi- 
tion. 

Interlink's director, Ms Gina Le- 
vete, borrowed the Idea from a success- 
ful scheme run by New York’s Metro- 


politan Museum. Advertisements were 

E laced In laundrettcs, libraries and the 
ical press inviting people to send for 
tickets. 

The Academy waived the entrance 
fee, Lambeth helped with publicity, 
and Interlink paid for refreshments 
and security. 

Ms Levete hopes the Idea will catch 
on with museums and galleries 
throughout the country. A survey of the 
Lambeth visitors showed that 41 per 
cent were there for the first lime, and 
all thought 11 & good Idea. 


Casey answers vandal scheme aides 


by Bert Lodge 


Terry Casey, former general 
*oeretary of the National Association 
of Schoolmasters/Union of Women 
teachers, hit back vigorously this 
critics of his new project, 
o j , .^ oun 8* aimed at spotting 

“Ud reforming primary age vandals. 

foe past fortnight, prisoners’ 
wettare organizations and letter wri- 
to the press have expressed seritt- 
jnenia ranging from scepticism to down- 
"8h| condemnation of his plan to 
*na youngsters ot hj and 11, already 
oy their schools as potential- 
jyotttmctive, to outdoor pursuit cen- 
**« for short periods. 

nrP 1 ! 6 '^ a a that fo e shills they would 
TV 0 ln overcoming the various 
chaUengcs would give them the self* 
aspect essential in everybody before 
_ipect for o thers can be acquired. 

Anew national body should be set up 
ri^rwe secondary education and 
H** 0 -- nMt month's Trades 
JJj5 0n Congresj in Brighton will be 

li± moUon tabled by the Banking, 
■w and France Union urges an 
ii^u 8 trategy" to develop a consen- 
•asabout the aims and development of 
education. 

a .Ilf,, l °? *he Government to set up 
.body' representing all the ia- 
c&wvrfwd to "ensure more coor- 
l n curriculum development, 


Miss Sarah Cawthra, deputy direc- 
tor of the Prison Reform Trust, said 
she was disturbed at the name of the 
project. "It is a sorry state of affairs 
when such schemes ore used not as an 
attempt to help deprived youngsters 
overcome formidable disadvantages, 
but simply to prevent those children 
from becoming criminals.’’ 

There was no evidence to suggest 
children in inner cities were of a more 
criminal disposition than their pri- 
vileged peers, she said. “They commit 
different crimes - and get caught more 
easily." 

A spokesman for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Care and Rehabilitation 
of Offenders said frying to predict 
which child is a potential offender runs 
the risk of becoming a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. “They’ll feel stigmatized as 


failures before they have even got into 
serious trouble. ’’ 

Mr Roger Orgill, director of out- 
door adventure activity in Birmingham 
and chairman of the National Associa- 
tion for Outdoor Education, said his 
first reaction to what he read in the 
papers was that we were turning the 
dock back. But he had been in touch 
with Mr Casey and been assured that 
much more thought had gone into the 
project than appeared from newspaper 
reports. 

“I have asked him to send full details 
and my executive will be considering 
the scheme at our next meeting on 
September 7. 

"I hope wc shall feel able to lend our 
support to it. We have also invited Mr - 
Casey or one of his colleagues to meet 


J ournalists who did not take the trou- 
ile to read all the documents they were 
given. “Unlike The TES they failed to 
emphasize the relationship which will 
be developed between the boy and his 
primary school and also Ihe secondary 
school he will transfer to. The same 
teacher from each school will be with 
him on each visit. 

"On our working party, we had a 
former chairman of the Prison Com- 
missioners, a former Permanent 
Secretary to the DE5, a chief HM1, a 
former aireotor of education, a uni- 
versity pro-vice-chancellor, a former 
head of an Outward Bound school- 
. . . there's a wealth of experience 
there." 


Mike Durham looks at education issues to be considered by the TUC 

Special secondary body wanted 


acveiupcpcai, 

ttaSh 53 school examinations and 
"■Jcr training". 

vfc? iFlSW J “J*. are essential in 

SwhfcSiJ world faced b * 

("he banking union's tno- 
.1”* .welcomes some “nnsitive Initia- 


vS? PTOjwL the Technical and 
.education Initiative and 
fcd^y^rtificate of Pro- Vocational 

Na^in* fo sjjoposed amendment, the 
tefcmrSLv 10 ? Teachers excludes 
■vffla 10 * TVEI and the pre- 
^9^1 certificate. 

Wider ‘rSF , l *j | .fl» r # should be a 
ci*nL c Jl 0 ! c ®i studies but is con- 


The NUT calls on the TUC to help 
individual unions to develop strong 
links between industry and education. 

Unions, it says, should support 
“democratic initiatives" by local 
education authorities to provide ^an 
adequate education service for their 
areas. , • 

■ A plea for an expansion of commun- 
ity education in schools and colleges in 
the light of long-term unemployment 
will also be made at the congress. 

A motion .tabled by the. National 
Assbciationof Schbolmosters/Union of 
Women Teachers with a proposed 
amendment by the Association of 
University Teachers, calls on the Gov- 
ernment lo fund an expansion of 
educational opportunities in the light 
: of “the long-term changing pattern of 
employment opportunity and the cur- 
rent high levels of unemployment . 

The NAS/UWT urges making the 
greatest possible' use of stmt and 
facilities in universities and further and 


Vd th?”’- no j ""trally controlled could be supplemented by ^ 
temov&L m dan 8er of being far- • spread development of -.community 

from therea 1 needs of young would add 


the rider that because of educational 
cuts, resources arc already over- 
stretched and expansion would require 
“very substantial increases in staff 
numbers and a corresponding increase 
in Government funding". 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion is praised for its "refusal to 
implement” the Government’s White 
Paper, Train! n% for Jobs. 

The National Association of 
Teachers In Further and Higher 
Education ironically “congratulates" 
the MSC on its '‘refusal". It goes on to 
attack the White Paper as a fun- 
damental attack on focal authority 
democracy.; 

The White Paper suggests removing 
25 per cent of local authority funding 
for work-related non-advanced further 
education into the MSC hands. So far 
local authorities have refused to enter 
into talks with the MSC on the subject. 

The ‘NATFHE motjon says the 
White Paper ignores serious problems 
of job- related NAFE and would rein- 
force regional inequalities in unem- 
ployment and Industrial decline. >.> 

NALGO, the local government un- 
ion, proposes an amendment uepiur- 


us later in the year to discuss ft in 
full." 

Mr Casey, who retired from his 
full-time union Job last year,- blamed 


Doctor 

defends 

violent 

television 

Violent television programmes do chil- 
dren no lasting harm, and may even 
help them come to terms with realiiy, 
according to a Huddersfield psychiat- 
rist, writes Mike Durham. 

Dr Tobarck Hussain claims that 95 
per cent of children quickly forget 
about violent episodes in television 
films or news programmes. 

“It might play on thoir mind for a 
day or two. They could have a night- 
mare or a sleepless night". Dr Hossain 
said. 

“But the same happens with every- 
thing in life. It would not have any 
permanent effect and bo most unlikely 
to cause illness or breakdown 20 years 
lutcr." 

Dr Hossain claims television vio- 
lence should not be viewed in isolation 
from all the other social and family 
pressures. Children, he snys, have 
some idea what is going on in the world 
and learn to cope with unpleasant 
experiences. 

He claims there is no evidence thnt 
society is more violent today after 15 
years of relatively violent television. 

But according to his theory 4 to 5 per 
cent of children might be prone to 
aggression, which could be fostered by 
watching violent films or videos. 

Such children, he suggests, would 
find other sources of aggression in 
daily life anyway. 

Dr Hossain says he lets his own 
daughters, aged 5 and 10, watch any 
programmes they wish to. 

“If they were interested in some- 
thing wc would let them decide. We 
would explain to them what they were 
going lo watch.” 

The children had watched a harrow- 
ing programme on childbirth and also 
the American science fiction series, V, 
which featured actors swallowing rats 
and scenes involving deformed babies. 

But so far Dr Hossain has nqt 
allowed his children to watch a "video 
nasty". 

Dr Hossain says more research 
needs to be done on the effects of 
“ultra-violent" material like video nas- 
ties, and called For a national debate. 


Campus places 

A handbook designed to help sixth- 
formers maximize their chances of a 
university place has just been pub- 
lished. Getting into University, written 
by Brian Heap, careers expert and 
author of Degree Course Offers and 
Stephen Lamfey, an executive on the 
board of the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions, is available 
from Careers Consultants Ltd, 12—14 
Hill Rise, Richmond, Sureey TW10 
6UA, price £2 plus 58p postage. 


to meet these criticisms is forth- 
coming”. 


The con, 
condemn l 


ss will also be invited to 
Government's education 


ing the White Paper's failure to deal 
with “serious complaints" about the 
Youth Training Scheme. 

The union is concerned a! the low 
level of funding, inadequate allo- 
wances to irainees, and what il alleges 
to be a lack of proper development of 
schemes. 

Il calls on the TUC to withdraw its 
support from the 'YTS next March 
“unless immediate evidence of a wil- 
lingness on the pnrt of the Government 


policy and record in a motion tabled by 
the NatipnsI Union of Teachers. ' 

The NTJT claims the Government’s 
policy is damaging children’s educa- 
tion, and brought local education ser- 
vices into crisis. It refers to the latest 
HMf report on the effects of education 
expenditure cuts. 

The report said almost a third of 
l.c.a.s were unsatisfactory in most 
aspects of educational provision, while 
only one-seventh were satisfactory in 
all main respects. 


DON'T WASTE YOUR 
TO UNIVERSITY OR POLYTECHNIC 

Wllh increased competition f6r with key facts and information 
places ql universities and tailored to meet your specific 

polytechnics you n eed ne eds. For further information 

specialist advice to he Ip you write or telephone i 
to make Ihe most effective B 

applications. 1 II 

UNIPOL. a computer-based ,«Tiw 

advisory service can improve 5® JJJJ tSSlt l d 

your chances of a successful c“mb“doTc?23U 
application by providing you 
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Somerset puts its 
achievements and 
ideas on record 

by Sarah Bayliss 


Two Somerset primary schools are to 
share a full-time teacher who has 
expertise in games and gym from next 
term, because it is the best way to fill 
two part-time vacancies. 

The plan has been welcomed by the 
local authority and is mentioned in a 
new book recording ideas and achieve- 
ments in Somerset primary schools. 

According to Mr Barry Taylor, the 
county's chief education officer, the 
book is the first step towards unified 
advice to schools ana it offers “a dear 
direction for the future' 1 . 

The book was produced in 12 
months by a team of teachers and 
inspectors, and includes SO outlines of 
practical ideas devised by staff and 
children. These range from descrip- 
tions of projects and subject themes, to 
schemes involving parents, ways of 
keeping records and easing the transi- 
tion between primary and secondary, 
and methods for ensuring that school is 
part of community life. 

One “snapshot* describes how a 
head and reception teacher set out to 
explain to new parents what the first 
few months of school would be like for 
four to five-year-olds. The school was 
hindered by being crowded and busy 
during the day with little room for 
pnrents to sit and observe. 

Using a new video camera and 
children from the top juniors as com- 
mentators, staff made a film over 12 
months showing how the school work- 
ed and how the curriculum developed 
for young children, "moving from the 
early 'play 1 activities through the pre- 
-reading skills for- example . and on to 
-the early stages of reading from 
books*’. 

. .: Parental response to- the film was 
encouraging, according to the staff. "If 
a -picture efiri be worth a thousand 
words, then a 25-minute video must be 
worth several million I" 

Another "snapshot’* describes how a 
first school for lour to nine-yeBr-olds 
improved its record keeping by includ- 
ing examples of children’s work and by 
children showing a year’s work to their 
new class teacher at the end of the 


summer term. Their unfinished exer- 
cise books continued to be used from 
one year to the next. 

Apart from providing the teacher 
and pupil with handy evidence of what 
they could do, “it helps the child to 
appreciate the continuity of the work 
undertaken . . . (which) must help him 
adjust to his new class and teacher 
much sooner and, therefore, facilitate 
his progress and confidence". 

In a chapter called “Children at 
Work - integration" a probationary 
teacher with a class of eight to nine- 
year-olds tells how children explored 
their school's history, culminating in 
an exhibition for tne school’s open 
day. Children dressed in period cos- 
tume and sampled Victoria n-style 
lessons with their desks in straight 
rows. “For lunch they ate pasty and 
drank cold tea in the field. 

The book is over SCI pages long and 
includes many photographs and sam- 
ples of children’s work. It cost the 



authority £5,000 to produce and was 
launched at nine meetings throughout 
the county last term. Every teacher 


and governing body now has a copy. 

Mr Barry Taylor, Somerset’s chief 
education officer writes in the intro- 
duction: “This is meant to be a celebra- 
tion of achievement, an encourage- 
ment to all of us who earn our living in 
education and an underlining of the 
crucial importance of defending the 
quality which wc have.” 

Mr Tony Murray, a primary inspec- 
tor and one of the authors, said this 
week that a slimmer version was being 
prepared for parents; video and slide 
presentations are also in the pipeline to 
help schools with in-service training. 

•^We are trying to raise the profile of 
primary education in Somerset," he 
said. 

Referring to the two schools which 
have arranged to share teacher and 
subject expert, he said: “We thought 
this was a super initiative which other 
teachers would like to know about. We 
are not trying to be prescriptive, but 
we want people to think arid look 
outwards.’ 


Children In outer London whose play- 
ing field provides access to a building 
site, have been given hard hats and a 
lesson about the dangers of trespassing 
and playing on sites. 

A building company, John Will mott 
Housing, has a £3.3m contract to build 
housing for British Airways’ staff next 
door to the Crane Junior school, Han- 
worth, Hounslow. 


Worried about children’s safety, the 
company offered to show pupils an 
educational film, "Building Sites Bite”, 


produced by the building Industry 
about the hazards presented by 
machinery, scaffolding and holes to the 


Danger on 
building site 
‘playgrounds’ 

ground. 

The company also took the children 
and Mr Gerry Bates, the headteacher, 
on a tour of the site and canteen. 


"The whole Idea has proved to bei 
useful message and U one we shall 
repeat,” said Mr lan Dixon, chslrmaa 
of the parent company In the centre of 
the picture with Mr Bates above. "One 
child Injured or killed Is oite too tnasi 
and we are delighted our mangel 
getting through." 

“Building Sites Bite" Is available for 
hire or sale from CFL Vision) Chaffoul 
Grove, Gerrards Cross, Bucks FW 
8TN. 

Sarah Bayliss 


Second fire forces juniors to transfer 


Pupils at a Knowsley junior school will 
start the new term at a neighbouring 
infants school after fire - believed to be 
the work of arsonists - practically 
destroyed their building. This is the 
second blaze at the school in six 


months. 


The fire at St Brigid’s Roman 
Catholic junior school, Cantril Farm, 
Merseyside, gutted a kitchen, offices 


and storerooms destroying new books 


and equipment and causing damage 
worth £l00,000. 

The school was only just recovering 
from a more serious fire in February 
which destroyed the hall and six 
classrooms worth £200,000. 

A spokesman for the authority said 
the 15-ycar-old school had been almost 
completely destroyed but, as a result of 
failing rolls, its 150 pupils could be 
housed in the neighbouring infant 


school. . • 

Knowsley is now planning to apply 
to the Department of Education to 
have the two schools amalgamated asi 
single form entry primaty. The re- 
mains of the junior school would w 
demolished. _ . .. 

Knowsley Security Force, whw 
patrols public buildings to prot«* 
them from vandals, Is stepping up m 
visits to the site. 



David Lister looks at research into pupils’ habits 


career plan 

Woman who have no training in tech- 
nology will be able to study for a new 
career, through on Open University 
bursary scheme sponsored by the Man- 
power. Services Commission. 

- Bursaries totalling £42,000 are being 
offered to women who have left work 
for family reasons bnt intend toretufn 
to ajqbln the next three years, : . 

; They will take the flrfct-year founda- 
tion course In technology, then choose 
from 26 matbS, science and technology 
cqursop.;: ; 

Courses 
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Detailed new research on 15-year-olds 
due out next month will shatter the 
popular image of today’s comprehen- 
sive school youngster as a grimy, 
street-wise urchin. - 

And teachers can also expect sur- 
prises when the research is published 
by the Health Education Council 
schools’ jihalth education unit: 

Principally , it ; will shoW .that today’s : 
schoolboy Is likely to be ultra-clean, go' 
tp bed at a reasonable hour and got op 

Both the - typical ' schoolboy and 
schqbljgirl ; drink k little too . much 
perhaps, byt riot maay.smoke arid a, lot 
of those.who do would like to kick the 
hhbit. . - ' . ' 

. Sadly, tQoraany hawolreatjy kicked 
tqe homework habit. Orie in two boys 
qhd One Iq. three girls admitted they 
had -done: no homework the night 
before the survey. Only pne chilcfin 
ten does mdre. than, two hours homo- 
..wprk ri night: .;-v 

, : ■ . Research Waff gt the. unit at Exeter 
University under their director, Mr 
JOhn Balding,, expect tome pf these 
reyolatiorw tq shock teachers. -.1 . 

■ - A. computerized data bank; at. the 
; uniyfersity ; ooritaiqs .. the- ansvfer^. to ; 
..cjucstlonnajlriM from 37,000 pupilsi in, 
rif.ariy M0- schools to The United 


^#- 8C ^ ,S ^/ ,he United 

' "'-.A; nitisstvi retaaroii *'. 

proj^i^ ^ the ; answers ■' from' liOO 
15-y^r-olds.(l5oys,'and gir|s) - wife * 


published in book form next month. 
Some of the early results of this were 
exclusively previewed in The TES last 
March. 


up image 


Unit questionnaires are sent to 
schools. The unit then processes the 
answers and returns tne results to 


unit then processes the 


teachers to help them both formulate 
health education lessons and better 
understand: their pupils. 

Among the survey's findings are: 

• Thirty six per cent of .15-ycar-old 
boys ana 25 per cent of the girls watch 
more (ban three hours television a 


while 32 per. cent of boys iuid. 46 per 
cent of girls buy comics and raagazines.- 
• One In ten boys arid girl? have an 
income above £10 a; week arid more 
than one in five above £5 a .Week! 
Saturday and evening jobs among 
lS-year-olds are' widespread, f .' 

» The: research will: also reveal the 
following facts about th? 1984 adoles- 
cent. 1 . 1 . 

Hygfcdq; Over half -the boys arid 

Til rt, mil.. _ll .1 ' "j---* j . r. 


Seven per cent of boys admitted they 
had not. Fifty-five per cent of boys ana 
79 per cent of girls clean them twice or 
more. But, surprisingly, more girls 
than boys (37 per cent compared with 
34 per cent) had fillings when they last 
visited a dentist. But then 66 per cent 
of boys and 68 per cent of girls say they 
spend money oiV sweets, ice cream and 
chocolates. 

Drink: Seventy three per cent of boys 
arid 62 percent of girls drank some sort 
of alcohol over a seven-day period. 
Easily the most common source of 
drink was the home, though a lot of 
licensees do seem to be breaking the 
law With 20 per cent of boys and 14 per „ 
cent of girls drinking In pubs, 
Smoktagt Fourteen per cent of boys 
arid 20 per cent of eirls smoke at 15 


Bed time; Nearly half of both sexes go 
to. bed between 10 and 11 and more 
than half are up by 7.30; but a third of 
15-year-oIds do go to bed after 11. 
Pato toilers: Twenty two per cent of 


; coys ^ ■■ ran wuen: Twenty two per cent of 

l i? e USe - ^ deodorant -. boys and 39 per cent of girls take some 
. and take a batlvor shower three tunes a ' sort of pain killer at least once a week, 
: ***& pfboys.and perhaps to dope with the effects of loud 

tholr hair twice iqusic or the stress of . adolescence. 


, ■■25 Sex: Friends were the major source' of 

v SilL wSh ^ l n £ ormat5on on sex for boys and girls, 

^ ^ l - "i • [Ollowed by parehts (particularly for 

■ t0 ¥ vc •••'■ Vfith teachers much further down 

, Cte5ped Her teeth 1 the previous day. - 'the list, 

’’ M.flVi' . 


Demolition 
plan fought 

by Bert Lodge 

2 S&&&S 

school. . bn 

The injunction was 
week to a.group of residents in 
hall, a deprived inner atyawjj. ^ 
want the school a np\M ng f 
their present overcrowded 

sap™srr% , s>-' 

.St-Pious a, for five dajjlf.^ 
prevent bulldozers moving w [lie , 
maintain that to replace moden). 
of theformerboys* secondary 
built about 20 y«n ago^ ^ ^ 
gymnasium, swimming poo* „ 
teen, would cost 
Mr Thomas Roach, clwh *^ D iics 
local housing federation 
17 tenants’ assadauons. dia^ 
with Mr Dominic Brady, the edu^ ({ . 
committee ebairman.^h ^ 
ported as saying taot dewMjJJJ 
was more important than reou 
school buUdlngs._ ■ . yearthe 

When St Pious Xclored las^ w 

roll had fallen to ■J^thSTit 
building became surplus. Qdiofic 
hot included in 5 he .S? n L^ n agrtrf 
schools’ reorganizauon pla“ ** 
earlier this year.. 

■ ir I • 1 / • 1 ■ ■»■*' 
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You told us so much about 
how school calculators could 
be improved, it’s not surprising 
the result is something totally 
different. _v 

i : Ckir new TI-30 Galaxy is 

so different you could call it 
the Maths Machine 

Made to make maths 

easier Made for today’s 


students and today’s upper 
school courses. Made to last 

Unique Algebraic Operating 
System? 

I -i +2 x (»-*’)*? AOS* 






If you haven’t used a 
TI-30 Galaxy yet, try one 
We think you’ll find 
we’ve got it right After all, we 
listened to the experts. You. 

Tfxas ^ 

Instruments 

Creating useful products 
and services for you. 
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NEWS 


Biddy Passmore on the latest statistics about the teaching force 

A decade of high marks for teachers 


A more stable, more highly qualified 
teaching force has emerged from the 


changes of the past decade, according 
to statistics just published by the 
Department of Education. 

They show that teachers under SO 
have become increasingly reluct anr to 
leave the profession as unemployment 
has risen. 

At the same time, a cut of more than 
half in the intake of new teachers has 
coincided with rapid progress towards 
an all-graduate profession. The major- 
ity of teachers under 35 are now 
graduates. 

A particularly striking change re- 
vealed by the statistics, nas been the 
fall in the wastage of young women 
staff. While more than 14,500 women 
teachers under 30 either stopped 
teaching or left the state sector in 
1971-72, the figure had dropped to less 
than 8,000 ten years later. Many must 
either have decided to delay having 
children or have gone back to work 
straight afterwards. 

Men teachers under SO also showed 
increasing reluctance to move as 
alternative jobs became harder to find, 
but the numbers involved were 
smaller. 

Teachers over 50, on the other hand, 
have revealed fast-growing enthusiasm 
for early retirement. The proportion 
retiring octween the ages oi 55 and 59 
grew threefold among women teachers 
and fivefold among men teachers over 
the decade. 

The statistics show that (here were 
425,000 full-time teachers in main- 
tained nursery, primary and secondary 
schools in England and Wales in 
March 1982. The total was more than 
twice as many as in 1950 and 16 per 
cent more than in 1972. But it was 


And while non-graduate men earned 
£8,902, their female counterparts were 
on an average of £7,874, The differ- 
ence between iheir average salaries 
was even bigger in primary schools - 
£1,250 - than in secondary, where it 
was sonic £1,100. 

The proportion of graduates has 

_ . . 111 .. .! lAen. c 


Wastage 1 of full-time teachers in maintained 
nursery, primary and secondary schools 

England and Waist year# ended March 31 ~ 

" 1971-72 1 881-82 (provisional) 

Man I Woman I Man | Woman 
Number % I Number % 1 Number % I Number % 


Age at end of year 


been rising steadily since 1950: from a 
quarter to half of men teachers and 
from a tenth to nearly a third of the 


women. It was 40 per cent overall in 
1982. 

It will continue to rise fast as the 
recent higher intakes of graduates 
work their way through. Although the 
“inflow" to tne profession - that is, 
entrants, rc-entrants and teachers 
transferring from other sectors - was 
cut by 56 per cent between 1970-71 
and 1981-42, the cuts were concen- 
trated among non-graduates and un- 
trained igraduates. 

The intake of qualified graduate 
men was still some 13 percent higher at 
the end of the period than at the 
beginning, while the intake of qual- 
ified graduate women had leapt by 
more than 75 per cent. 

The peak overall intake to the 
profession was in 1973-74, when it 
reached nearly 58,000. The intake of 
male graduates remained high 


Teachers undar2G; 
26-29 
30-34 
36-39 
40-44 
46-49 
60-64 
66-69 
60+ 


Total 


968 

2,116 

966 

677 

463 

326 

298 

366 

1,896 


9.4 
7.B 

4.9 

3.4 

2.9 
2.2 
2.1 

2.4 
22.7 


8.063 


6.7 


5,002 

9,670 

2,649 

1.628 

1,206 

849 

698 

786 

3,089 


14.4 

21.7 

13.5 

7.6 

6.0 

4.6 

3.7 

4.7 

33.8 


25.273 12.4 


230 

1,248 

1,189 

709 

423 

318 

668 

1,611 

2,864 


8.4 

4.7 

2.8 
2.3 
2.0 
1.7 
3.9 

12.6 

38.B 


9.347 


6.2 


1,106 

6,870 

4,618 

2,181 

1.410 

1,138 

1,680 

2,630 

2,663 


8.4 

12.8 

11.8 

6.8 

4.2 

3.3 
5.8 

16.5 

43.7 


24.286 8.4 


1 Wastage la defined as "transfers to other sectors of education and other leavers". 


Average salaries of full-time teachers in maintained 
nursery, primary and secondary schools 

England and Wales March 31, 1982 (provisional)”” 


Nursery and Primary 
Graduates 


Non-graduates 


Average nursery and primary 


throughout the mid-1970s, however, 
and tne intake of female graduates 


Secondary 

Graduates 


peaked at nearly 12,000 in the late 
1970s. 

Thus, the highest concentration of 
graduate teachers is in the 30-34 age 
group among men and in the 2 5-29 age 
group among women. 


Non-graduates 


Average secondary 


Statistics of Education: Teachers in 
Service, England and Wales 1982, 


already 20,000 below the figure In the 
peak year of 1979, when there were 


available from Room 1/29, DES, Eli- 
zabeth House, York Road, SE17PH. 


Overall 

Graduates 

Non-graduates 

Allteaohere 


under 26 
36-39 
66-69 
all ages 
under25 
36-39 
66-69 
all ages 


under 26 

36-38 

66-69 

alleges 

under 25 

36-38 

65-68 

alleges 


Man 

£ 

5,950 

9,330 

10,043 

8,641 

5,387 

8,326 

10,427 

9,218 

9,067 


6,823 

8,848 

11.661 

9,134 

6,231 

9,063 

10,049 

0,723 

8,962 


9,067 

8,802 

8,884 


Woman 

£ 

5,891 

8,087 

8,828 

7.373 

5,312 

7,873 

8,811 

7.8BB 

7,803 


5,808 

8,683 

10,443 

7,660 

6,268 

7,992 

9,600 

7,848 

7,856 


7,718 

7,874 

7,826 


Both 

£ 


7,728 


8,171 

8,091 


8,603 


8,281 

8.481 


8,430 

8,222 

8,303 


446,000. 

Although women constituted nearly 
60 per cent of the 1982 total, they held 
.Car- fewer . headships , than mem. only 
10,800, compared with nearly 17,000. 

It is this lack of seniority (other 
statistics also show women clustered In 
lower grades), rather than women 
teachers' generally lower qualifica- 
tions or concentration in the primary 
sector, that seems to explain the big 
difference in the average salaries of 
men- and women teachers. 

Men graduates were earning on 
average £9,067 in 1982 but graduate 
women staff were earning only £7,718. 


Inflow 1 of teachers to maintained nursery , primary and secondary schools 

England and Wales 




1973-74 

1976-77 

1879-80 

1980-81 ; 

1981-82 

% change 
etnas 1970 

,» .... 

1970-71 j 





(provisional) 

Man 

Tralnad graduates 

3,626 

6,431 

6,996 

6,686 

4,780 

4,338 

+13 

Untrained graduates 

1,878 

2.164 

676 

674 

669 

661 

-87 

Non-graduates 

8,780 

8,700 

4,883 

2,814 

1.938 

1,366 

-84 

All tegchere 

14,284 

17,286 

11,663 

9,063 

7,377 

6,263 

-68 

Women 

Trained graduates 

4,828 

8,040 

8,316 

11,906 

10.122 

8,710 

+77 

Untrained graduates 

1,760 

2,162 

864 

826 

773 

689. 

-87 

Non-graduates 

30,207 

30,134 

17,078 

12,867 

9,062 

8,978* 

-77 

Allteaohera . 

. 36,806 

40,326 

26,266 

26.687 

18,967 

16,278 

-66 


1 Inflow defined as entrants, re-entrants and transfers from other sectors of education. 

2 Biggest inflow between ages of 30 and 40. 


Aim to help 


Students at the North East London 
Polytechnic must soon raise some 
£12,000 to meet their aim to help a 
black South African to study at the 
polytechnic next year. 

Thei 


venture. 


agreed by the 
polytechnic's welfare service and stu- 

,~J nM k.. I... i-t.a. 


dents’ union, has been backed by the 
governing body and the joint educa- 
tion committee, who have agreed to 
waive the student's fees. Fund-raising 
wilUlart in October, 


OU offers everything from Bach to rock 


Duke Ellington, Jellyroll Morton and 
JC Bach are among the musical 
“greats” Included In study packs avail- 
able fVotn the Open University this 
autumn, 

; No need to strike oil through the 
dark to evening classes, the OU says, 
when a good selection of its courses can 
be studied comfortably, at home, with- 


series include not only musical topics 
such as “The Rise of Jazz” and “Princi- 


ples of Orchestration” but also subjects 

16) to 


ik alumni tunuurmujjr, hi uumc, wnu- 

out having to work towards a degree. 
Their "Personal V Interest Pack”. 


ranging from "Buddhism” (£1< 
“Understanding Modern Europe” 
(£28.50). .. 

Also on offer are eight-week courses 
from their community education prog- 
ramme on topics like health and bring- 
ing up children. The programme in- 
cludes study packs too, with new 


offerings this autumn of "Getting 
Ready for Pregnancy and Birth", 
“Understanding Pregnancy and Birth” 
and- "Work Choices”. 


But the OU also has a widely used 
trial and 


selection or professional, Indust 
commercial (PICKUP) courses. Moro 
than 25,000 people have already stu 
died the first of these, designed to bring 
managers and engineers up to date with 
the micro-electronic revolution 



Worship for 

aO-CofE 


by Bert Lodge 

Non-Christian pupils attending t 
Church school should be expected i» 
share in Christian worship uys t 
discussion pnper from the ChutAof 


England board of education. 


It says this can be done with sensitiv- 
ity and care so that the pupil is m 


threatened nor the parent offender 
paper adds "Parents will know 
hilar - - - 


The paper adds "Pa 
their children attend a Church ' sduS 
and must expect the Christian pre- 
sence to be open though not bom- 
bastic. 

“It would be unfortunate If the 
nature of worship in the Church school 
led to the withdrawal of pupils from 
non-Christian religions as this would 
not only cause an important division in 
the school community, where recon- 
ciliation should be paramount, boi 
hinder the creation of corporate 
identity." 

The paper rejects the idea favoured 
by some educationists that the ad of 
worship should be neutralist in charac- 
ter, even in a Church school. 

“It is not desirable in a Church 
school or a county school that worshf 
becomes a matter of the lowest con- 


mon denominator, a means whereby 

iitLt 


each religion is emasculated so (hat 
offends nobody and pleases nobody 
either." 

Church schools should consider In- 
viting a local leader from another firith 
to conduct an act of wonhip with 
pupils from their religion. 

It is important that a 

relationship be malntaktd 


important that a close and 
between the Churcli school and ora- 


trusting 


Christian parents in the conuni 
In considering acts of school w 
specifically for children who are Col 
E, clergy should not fed obliged to 
stick to Anglican texts and should 
consider borrowing from Roffl* 
Catholic liturgies. 


School worship: a Hii'cussioti 
Available on request from the sebo® 
officer (RE). General Synod Botrid 
Education, Dean’s Yard, Loaxra, 
SW1. 


Wales wins 

grants for 
technology 


grants 


Research grams ““'g 
umountiug to nearly £ 2 m m 
won by the UnivorsiWofWrijWJ 
tutc of Science and TtthnolofiJ 
Cardiff in the flnancia year ns 
UWIST says the total, which 
£900,000 higher thanlastycar’^ 
represents nl len9t 90 exW 

j °The 101 agreemcotadgned^j 
£207,000 grant for the D e P 8 ™^ e i 
Applied Psychology for ■ KJP. 
developing adults' learning, .j; 


N0TICEB0ARD 


PEOPLE... 



Mrs Maria Blackman, deputy head of the 
cathedral school of St Saviour s and St Mary 
Ovarle's, Southwark, to be head of St 
George's Church of England primary school, 
Camberwell. 

Mr Patrick Rowland, deptityhead of St 
Tharesa'6 primary school, B&mat, to be 
he8d of Westminster Cathedral Roman - ' 
Catholic primary school. .... 


Friends House, Euslon Road, London, and 


Speakers Include David Penhallgon, Cecil 
Robinson and Jean Millar.' Delate from Alan 
Leaman, 10 Gareth Court, Woodfleld Grove, 
London SW16: " 


September 14-16 


ADMINISTRATIVE APPOINTMENTS 


Dr tin Roffe, senior lecturer In electronics . 
It nice 


f Problems In the 


at the Oxford Polytechnic entfrteerlng 
department, to be PICKUP Development : 
Agentlor Wales to promote the 
Government’s [nltjattveon profosalonafc - 
. Industrial and commercial updating. . 

' Mr David Henshaw, head of the school of 
dance at Middlesex Polytechnic, to be 6hlef 
; examiner ofthe first GCEA level to be 


A National Association of Head Teachers 
conference atShafHefd University. Speakers 
Include Mr Jim BroWn of the Industrial . : - 
Society, Mrs Barbara Kahan, Director of the 
Gafeby Project, Mr Robert Lasfett and Dr 
Roger Burl and. Details ffom the conference 
secretary, Mr? Hill Huggins. NAHT, Holly 
House, 6 Paddpckhall Road, Heywards 
Heath, West Sussex. ■■ 


dissemination conference for the DES 
Teacher Education Project and the IT-INSET 
project at the University of Leicester School 
of Education from 10am to 345pm. 
Members of the team will give first-hand 
- reports Qf«(hat the projects did. Books and 
other products of the two projects will be 
" exhibited. Details from the School of 
Education, University of Leicester. 
Conference fee £5. 


INFORMATION WANTED- 


^feasibility study » be | r^undwtaten*° r -r. 


Educators Projectwould fcMB SPV 
Gardens, Oxford 0X2 SPY. . 


offered Iri the subfe 
development by tn> 
Schools Examinatli 


iect.Thecourselsanew 

eLondonUnlverstty 


s Examination 8oartl, and will be 
examined for the first time in 1986. 


September 14-16 
Association for UteTeachlr 


Aslan and Caribbean UterafureMWntli’ 


The Midland Centre for Music In Schools will 
, be holding a workshop led by Richard 
... .McNlcol on Approaches to Twentieth 


Derm Hall 

SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS 
Ms Deiyn Hall, deputy head of Holly Court 
school, Camden, to be head of Stormont . 
House special school, Hackney, 

Mrs Catherine Matthews, headteacher ... 

. .. _3lrd; ■ 

ChMren's Centre, Peckham. to be tie&d of 
St Leonard's Nursery SohOoL Hotborn. - 


CONFERENCES, 


Soptembe/8' 

TlwYTS and reforming the Manpower 
Services Co mfriteslon’^a oneway 
conference oranliec) by the Liberal Party- 
Education eM^tfictyment panels at 

- - f t r ' 


annuatconference at Wydderington Hall, 
University of Birmingham, Edgbastorv The 
theme Is Language and Struggle and 

speakers Include Valeria Bloom. Edward. . 

BrathwaiW. EBseDddson, Molefe PhetO and 
BenZephaiDah. Residential fee£56. Details 


AFEIS 


for teachers of primary bnd 
hool pupils on October 11. An 


second 

In-S8rvk:e short course on Making New 
Musk: In the Classroom for teachers of 
pupIlsagadSto 13year$wlllstarton 
October 2. A workshop bn Classroom 
Slpglngvrith Alexander Technique will be 
held on September 27. FuB details from JAne 
.Crawford; plrector, Midland Centre for 
Music In Schools, Cltyof Birmingham 
Pa ^technic, Wastboume Road, Birmingham 


Educate 

Information Service 1984 ’• 

local advisory officers IhroutfiouU^ ^ 
country durlr 


LAOhasfuJI formation 
education courses at P?jy^™2Siy 


gss asigflg 

officer Is available fromtha local , 
Authority, ' ' — "" 

Compiled by Mary Cfulcksh8rk 
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SCHOOL TO WORK 


Mark J ackson reports on the launch of the Labour Party-TU C Plan for Training document 


Labour is determined to bring training 
and vocational education into the 
centre of the political arena. The 
party's leaders now see it as a key 
dement in economic and social policy 
and a big potential vote winner. 

TTie new priority was signalled clear- 
ly last week with tne publication of the 
Labour Party-TLfC rlan for Training 
which commits a future Labour gov- 
ernment to the construction of an 
“advanced national training system” as 
a cornerstone of its economic and 
industrial strategy. The plan rejects 
the market-lea and voluntarist 
approach of the Government’s train- 
ing White Paper. Instead, it accents 
that it is the State’s duty to ensure that 
training is available to meet the needs 
of indwiduals and the economy and 
that it Is properly funded. 

The document was announced with 
the fell panoply of a major political 
initiative at a press conference chaired 

S ' Mr Neil Kinnock, the party leader. 

b was flanked by Mr Giles Radice 
and Mr John Smith, the shadow educa- 
tion and employment secretaries, and 
by Mr Barry Sheerman, shadow minis- 
ter for training, a new post Mr Kinnock 
has created to bridge the gap between 
education and employment. 

Mr Len Murray, the TUCs general 


Kinnock chastises Tories 
for lagging in training race 


secretary, and senior trade union lead- 
ers sat alongside them. 

Mr Kinnock claimed that Labour 
was articulating the views of the many 
industrialists and educators who 
wanted a unified, comprehensive, and 
continuing education and training sys- 
tem. The recommendations of the 
Lords EEC Select Committee earlier 
this month, were also close to the 
policies now put forward by Labour 
and the TUC, he claimed. 

Mr Kinnock attacked the Govern- 
ment for failing to keep up with the 
needs of a modem economy and for 
“reducing and retarding" existing li- 
mited provision. The Labour Party 
aod the TUC were urging the Govern- 
ment to change course quickly to 
prevent the country failing further 
behind in “the great international 
training race". 

“We demand once again that they 


stop using training as a means of 
disguising unemployment and start to 
use it as a means of defeating unem- 
ployment," he said. 

Mr Murray emphasized that the plan 
drew on a very broad range of experi- 
ence and views from industry and n’om 
educators and trainers, including local 
government. But a major part of his 
speech was devoted to extolling the 
Manpower Services Commission and 
what he claimed was the TUC's success 
in using it to achieve "damage limita- 
tion". Mr Bill Keys, chairman of the 
TUC's employment committee and its 
senior representative on the Commis- 
sion, insisted that the MSC would have 
a central role in implementing the plan 
under a Labour government. The 
document praises tne MSC's record 
and the TUC’s part in it and envisages 
that its functions will be expanded, 
with more power for the unions within 


its structure, when Labour returns to 
office. 

It was noticeable, however, that 
none of the Labour Party spokesmen 
made any direct commitment to such a 
role for the MSC: most of them do not 
share the TUC establishment's enthu- 
siasm for the agency and its inroads 
into education and are not impressed 
by the “damage limitation”- line. 

Mr Radice appeared embarrassed to 
be asked whether n Labour govern- 
ment would allow the Commission any 
continuing role in the running of local 
authority further education and sug- 
gested hurriedly that it would all be 
done “by consensus". 

There arc a number of other issues, 
some a good deal more fundamental 
and relating to the objectives as well 
as the structure of a future training 
system, on which the TUC leaders and 
the party's education lobby do not yet 


The key measures advocated in the 
plan are: 

A new deal for young people. 

□ A two-year programme of educa- 
tion, training, and work experience 
for all 16 ana 17-year-olds. 

□ Technical education for 14 and 
13-year-olds, within a broad and ba- 
lanced curriculum. 

□ Open access to further and higher 
education from the age of 18. 

□ A minimum allowance for YTS 
trainees of £34 a week linked to the 
coat of living and topped up by 
collective bargain! og. 

□ A commitment to voluntary parti- 


The promises that the new strategy toMs out 


cipation in training with a wide range 
or choice and flexibility. 

□ Action to promote equal opportu- 
nities for girls and disadvantaged 
minorities. 

□ Measures to enforce a safe and 
healthy working environment for all 
trainees. 

□ An expanded role for area man- 
power boards in approving and con- 
trolling local MSC programmes. 

□ New programme review teams in 
the workplace with representatives of 
unions and trainees. 

□ A legal duty on employers to train 
all young workers to a required stan- 


dard. 

□ Assistance to modernize and boost 
apprenticeships in relevant trades and 
occupations. 

□ Educational maintenance awards 
of £25 a week for young people 
continuing full-time study. 

□ Immediate abolition of the Young 
Workers' Scheme. 

Wider opportunities for adults. 

□ Expansion and improvement of 
adult training and the removal of 
barriers to entry. 

□ A right to paid educational leave 
and assisted leave for adults in work. 

□ A five-fold increase in MSC work 


preparation and training programmes 
for unemployed adults. 

□ Iotroducho n of quality traini ng into 
the community programme with a 
rate of pay in line with local authority 
workers. 

□ Special education and training pro- 
vision for women and ethnic minor- 
ities. 

□ More resources for further and 
continuing education. 

Funding and delivery. 

□ A central role for the MSC in a new 
(raining system with a stronger re- 
gional ana local dimension. 

□ Increased funding for local educa- 


share a view. Among them - and 
related to the MSC issue - arc: who 
should control the integrated educa- 
tion and training programmes which 
will be offered; wnat Kind of balance 
should there be between central and 
local Influence; and to what extent 
should young people and other 
trainees, as distinct tram the unions, 
participate in the running of the 
system. 

The Plan for Training is not, in fact, 
a plan but an outline of a broad 
approach to training strategy which 
includes a handful of detailed commit- 
ments on which the Labour Party and 
the TUC have been able, to reach 
agreement. Labour's leaders arc fully 
aware of this and expect that it wifi 
take at least another two years before 
they have a really practicable plan for 
an integrated education and training 
system. 

Mr Sheerman has been given the job 
of preparing that plan, which is to 
include detailed costings and draft 
legislation which a Labour govern- 
ment could implement in its early 
months of office. Whether or not the 
TUC will like whnt Labour eventually 
proposes - and agree to endorse it - 
remains to be seen. 


tion authorities, especially for col- 
leges of further education. 

□ New structures for collective em- 
ployer funding which involves trade 
unions and the education services. 

□ New workplace training commit- 
tees to back up area manpower boards 
and extend the scope of negotiation 
and agreement. 

□ A legal duty on employers to 
consult with union representatives on 
all training issues. 

O New rights and facilities for work- 
ers and their representatives to take 
part in trade union training. 
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Mintoff tries to 
outlaw fees for 
Church schools 


MALTA 


Law erodes Roman 
Catholic power, a 
correspondent reports 

The Roman Catholic Church is fight- 
ing a bitter, lust-ditch battle with the 
Government of Socialist Prime Minis- 
ter Dom Min toff, to sa vc i ts 1 9 schools. 

As the Government supports the 
principle of free tuition for all, it wants 
the Church to come into line with State 
schools and stop charging fees. Church 
fthools, by law, must not charge more 
than 72 Maltese lira (about XL 10) a 
year. 

The Church, whose power had been 
eroded by Government legislation, 
says it cannot afford to do so. 

But Mr Cnrmelo Mifsud Bonnici, 
the Education Minister, says that it 
can, and that it must, otherwise it will 
not be allowed to run schools from the 
start of the next school year in 
October. 

A Bill to amend the Education Act 
.was rushed through Parliament before 
Easter, it laid down that private 
schools - meaning Church schools - 
could not charge tuition fees. 

It also closed a loophole by forbid- 
ding (he schools to receive donations - 
parents had already pledged to pay the 
schools as much in donations ns they 
paid in fees last year. 

The present Archbishop, Monsig- 
nor Mercieca, has rejected those condi- 
tions saying they infringed on the 
identity, character and autonomy of its 
schools-.- • . . • •••.• 

Reprisals Were not long In coming. 


were interdicted and it became a 
mortal sin to vote for the party or to 
read its newspapers. Although the 
dispute was patched up in 1969, dis- 
trust has remained. 

A few months ago the Government 
passed a law to compel the Church to 
provide valid proof of title over lands 
or else lose them. 


schools had 5,000 middle school pupils 
last year, and are regarded as among 
the country’s best. - 
Both the Archbishop and the Fed- 
eration of Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion are suing the Government. The 
FPTA is also holding frequent rallies 
attended by thousands. In defiance of 


But the dispute over the schools is 
regarded as the most bitter yet. The 
process has been' slow but calculated. 
First it stopped subsidies, forbade 
donations, and fixed fees, which made 
several schools nin at a deficit. And 
because the schools feared that the 
Government would soon try to take 
them over, they stopped expanding 
despite demand for places. . 

The Government has sought to 
challenge the popularity of private 
schools by opening “junior lyceums" 


schools by opening “junior lyceums” 
for both boys and girls, claiming to 


>ys and girls, dalmin 
cater for the brightest pupils (who have 
to pass a tough admission examina- 
tion), with the best teachers and the 
latest equipment. Students attending 
sixth form classes were awarded extra 
points for admission into the universi- 


The more militant say that they would' 
rather keep their children. at - home 


Hie Government has said it does not 
want to clasp private schools but most 
people believe It Is going about the 
process by slow strangulation. 
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than send them to state -run schools, 
but this would mean breaking the law 
that education is compulsory up to the 
age of 16. 

The Nationalist (Opposition) Party, 
led by Dr Edward Fcnech Adairii, 
whose three sons attend a Jesuit 
school, has long ago said that the issue 
was political and would he fought to 
the bitter end. 

Many people in Mntta see the issue 
as an unnecessary “battle", - not a 
measure to make education free for all, 
but a continuation of the 20 years’ 
struggle to break the power of (he 
Catholic Church. 

They also claim that Mr Mintoff is 
trying to have his revenge over the 
Church for the dispute in the 1960s 
which, he often claims, cost his parly 
three elections. When Mr Minton was 


When the 
bellrings. . . 

Defence drill is a daily part of school life 
for these Salvadorean children living 
on a farming cooperative for refugees 
just outside Managua, Nicaragua. 
Teacher Don Luis runs through the 
drill every morning. The children 
clamp sticks in (heir mouths to prevent 
themselves billng through their tongues 
or having their car drums burst should 
the settlement be bombed. One child 
hands out the sticks, the others run in 
disciplined single file from the school* 
room. Outside, they take Jt in turns to 
practise running and rolling down a 
bank, as if avoiding fire from the 
air. The children have also dug them- 
selves a protective trench. It is a point 
of pride - and a reflection of the 
uncertain atmosphere they live in - that 
no adults are allowed to know where 
the trench is. If (hey want to see it, they 
are taken there blindfolded by the 
children. 

Pictures by Reen Pllklngton . 







New limits urged for 

paying pupil benefits 


UNITED STATES 


. Peter David on a 
surprising budget boost 
. that has slipped through 
Congress \ 

A . bizarre sequence ' of political, man 
. qouvrei; that' amid probably ' hove 
occurred Only in the United States in : 
an election year,"enabled President’' 
Reagah last. week to sigh into law a new 
' Bill authorizing on .. extra (1 ,000m - 

K for mattis and science educa- 
r the qext two wars. . .. . '. . 
: The Bill , which 1$ widely regarded 4s 


an 1 essential first step in ajong-term . 
campaign to . upgrade the quality 


maths ahd science teaching, squeezed 
through Congress largely because it 
became, the vehicle for' a completely 
separate, .measure. giving religious 
grptips the saute right as other orga- 
nizations to hold' meetings pit school 
.'premises'.'; ’ J .: , 

It was this provision,' called the 
ffoqpai access” measure.th&t enabled 
the Maths arid.-: Science Bill to 'slip 


through Congress and receive, pres- . 
j identfil -aPpport; 'fleipite ‘its call fofr ] 


much higher spending' on. maths and • observers, 
science than the Reagan /Admlnistra- For teachers 

tlon recommended in its own Budget and Science Bil 
proposals for the 1985 fiscal year. for the equal ac 
The equal access provision is re- of luck. Until 
garded by the Administration as tlje came part Of t 
next best thing to n constitutional,, ' appeared 'static 
amendment fallowing organized prayer • ofthe. Admin! 
• to be held In publicly funded schbols. : increase spend 
. The Administration failed earlier this .. Under the E 
year to persuade Congress td lift the Education is a 
ban oii’ organized prayer which the additional $75C 
Supreme Coyrt imposed in ; 1964 to distribution to 

E reserve the constitutional separation -signed to upgr: 
etWeen Church and State. Science, comp 


a major item'oti the Administrations 
, so-called ‘’social agenda” anc} the’Prea- . 

Ident has’ made, it clear that he wants 
1 some progress on the isiue before the 
■ ■ November election. Glvdn that three- . 
quarters dr Americans support school 
‘’prayer, ! the U Democrat-controlled 
House of Representatives joined The 
Republican $ennte iri. endorsing the 
equal Apses* measure. 1 ••• ■ Vi '. V. . 
i Althoiiah^he slow measlire will not *. 

1 restore prayer, it is expected td.makeit ‘ . 
impossible; for courts tq 'prevent inter- , 
maf religious meeting*- from ' taking 
: place :bn' : pubiid ,: education facilities. ’ 
The ;Blll l stipulates. vhowpver, mat 
' teachqra Cahnot .paf htf pdteVegfcotft^ * 

• ■: . •*> • - v ‘ r.- ■/ . ;. 

* , ; J. . .1 ‘ . . ' ' j ' ' ' .tf ., L. * */. ' ‘ 

J --.rv -i : A I' - j. ' ill \r ‘A :. J 


observers. 

For teachers, the use of the Maths 
and Science BUI as a legislative vehicle 
for the equal access measure is a stroke 
of (tick. Until the relfcious issue he. 


of lupk. Until the religious issue be- 
came part Of the 9m; : the legislation 
appeared stalled in Congress necause' 
of the. Administration’s reluctance to 
increase spending. 

- Under the Blit, the Department of 
Education is authorized to : receive an 
additional $750m'this year and next for 
distribution to state programmes de- 
■ signed to upgrade theskuls of maths, 
science, computer, and: ’foreign lan- 
guagejeachers. Over the same period 

..the Natjonal, Science. Foundation 
would receive anextra $245m to set up 
.maths and scienceforieiited. teacher 
Institutes- arid help improve secondary 
school science curricula. • 

:The : AdrpinUtratipri, by. contrast" 
gjorecommended an increase of only 
550m in maths imd. science education 
: l in the 19.85 fiscal year., ' . \ 

i But. the money Is bot'yct on the 
table.: The Bill signed- Iasi week 'is an 
authorizing measure .which gets an 
upper lira t dn expedditure. Thd actual 
^ available, will depend, on what 

- * when It considers 

'( V. '• T- V ’ l ”‘ 1 ? ‘ • ,ii A, * •»:* rtv •*:i,. 




AUSTRALIA 


A team of experts from the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) has proposed 
severe restrictions on the payment of 
• uneraploymeht benefits to Australian 

school-leavers* 

The team has also recommended 
that an allowance be paid to pupils in 
the final two years of secondary school, 
and that the same allowance be paid 
for. , one year . only to those young 
people who do not continue their 
education in the sixth form, 
v During this year, referred to as 
Youth Entitlement Year, school-leav- 
ers would dot be entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits- and could only accept 
jote that Were pail of, a recognized 
training activity, : such as an appren- 
ticeship. , • ..... .- . 

These recommendations form part 
of a draft; report presented to the 
Federal Goveinnient this fooiith by the 
OECD team, which was headed by Ms 
Ritt Bjetregaard, a ; former Danish 
Mmister for. Education : and Social 
Anairs. Other members of the team 
were: Mte Alike Fhchs, fohner West 
German Minister for Youth, Family 
and Hedlth; and Sir Richard O’Brien, 
chairman of the British' -Engineering 

Industry Training B0ard. ; ' > •; 


The primary aim of 

assist the Governments 1 ‘“‘JJ 
youth unemployment, 
running at about 25 pet®* . . 

I* Uiniild comp^ 


TS** vsS.SC* 

restructure the Austrafian f 3 ^. 

youth training prograi^^ ti * 

ployment benefits and edvc *^. . 

fowances. ij.kiftawtffi 03 

The emphasis would s . h “* JJJ j* 
finding young *k 9 

or providingi tnem wits i 
wards forcing school-lenveraw ^ 
better education and incrw* , 

• occupational skills. (}rf 

The report also 
there should fod* 

young people, to undenjj cllt tiif 
studies. This wo^di^^jto; 
unemployment benefits p4 

denfs enrolled in trat 
rammes. ■ . )st J C that » 

TTie report is 

mo^b^ndifionv it ik 


schooling is dealt new blow 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Jean Hey on the 
latest crisis for 
black education 

Black education - the poor stepsister 
of white education, in South Africa - 
has been dealt andther blow. 

A Cabinet reshuffle has resulted in 
Mr Barend du Plessis being appointed 
Minister of Finance, leaving black 
education without a minister. 

Until a replacement is found black 
education must crouch under the 
umbrella of Dr Gerrit Viljoen, the 
Minister of National (white) Educa- 
tion. 

For the past decade black education 
has lurched from crisis to crisis with 
pupils rebelling against a schooling 
system they believe to be chronically 
inferior to that of whites'. 

The move comes as another wave of 
student strikes and boycotts is sweep- 
ing the country. Last week the unrest. 


Where is 
home 
for the 
young 
migrant? 


■ TURKEY 


Bernard Kennedy 
reports 

. ; on family problems 
. for the exiled 
; workers who return 

In summer, the Kapikule crossing 
point on the Bulgnrian border is tradi- 
tionally besieged by Turkish workers 
on vacation at home from their jobs in 
wmany, Holland and Switzerland. 
Uueues of family cars, brimming with 
colour television sets and other gadgot- 
^SfWmetimes stretch for miles, 

This year has been much the same as 
?oy other in this respect, but with one 
important exception, Of the thousands 
°( families heading for Istanbul, Ank- 
wa and the east, a higher proportion 
nan ever are making the trip for the 
JP* The rise of unemployment in 
W«t has persuaded thousands of 
lurklsh parents to return to their 
Homeland, sometimes after an absence 
■9*20 years, and build themselves a new 
ana hopefully more comfortable life; 
“id what about the children?’ 

Taken to West Germany and other 
European countries at a very early age, 
'if* actually bom there, the offspring 
kLi • T ur k»sh migrant workers nave 
JjUe experience or living in Turkey. 

speak German far better 
^ Turkish, And they are accus- 
wTOcd. tb education systems rather 


involving 19,000 black pupils, promp- 
ted police action which claimed the life 
of Matikwcni Nkuna, a technical col- 
lege student who died after being 
killed by a plastic bullet. 

In a block township north of Johan- 
nesburg classes were suspended after 
1,000 schoolchildren 'set fire to n 
school, and 2,000 students at the 
University of Zululuml were sent 
home after refusing to attend lectures. 

Earlier this year there were school 
boycotts in the black township of 
Atteridgeville outside Pretoria in pro- 
test over “gutter education” - a term 


used by blacks to express their con- 
tempt for their schooling. 

And it is feared that further unrest 


may erupt later this month in the 
country’s black and “coloured" 
schools as pupils voice their rejection 
of the imminent elections for separate 
parliaments for different race groups 
(but not for blacks). 

The transfer of Mr du Piessis has lent 
credence to the belief that the Govern- 
ment considers the black education 
portfolio to be little more than a 


stepping-stone. 

Mr du Plessis was one of the few 
ministers to hold the portfolio who 
could boast any experience or qual- 
ification in education. And at 44, no is 
considered a bright young star. 

He surprised several Government 
members by his handling of the Alter- 
idgeville boycotts when he invited a 
delegation of the 600 boycotting stu- 
dents to discuss their grievances at his 
home in Pretoria. 

During the boycotts he also took the 
unusual step of consulting Bishop 
Desmond Tutu, the general secretary 
of the South African Council of Chur- 
ches, an outspoken critic of the Gov- 
ernment. 

However, his approach failed to halt 
the boycotts and, as n result, six 
Atteridgeville schools have been 
closed and some 6,000 school children 
have lost a year's schooling. 

The only glint of hope for black 
pupils and teachers is that Mr du 
Plessis will bring to his new portfolio a 
stronger understanding of the financial 
needs of black education. 


Tightening 

ofthescrew... 


DENMARK 


Another stiff pnekage of education nl 
reforms, rationalizing programmes 
and cutbacks, instigated by Mr Bertel 
Hnurder. Denmark^ Liberal Minister 
of Education, has left the Danish 
educational system feeling distinctly 
uneasy. 

A battle to keep numbers in class six 
in the gymnasium (upper secondary 
schools) at 24 was lost despite strikes, 
sit-ins and demonstrations by over 
40,000 pupils and teachers from more 
than 100 secondary schools in 22 
Danish towns and cities. 

Mr Haardcr, faced with the twin 

f iroblcms of a growing tench cr glut and 
ailing rolls, upped gvninasiion class 
quotas to 28 and introduced legislation 
facilitating the closure or nmulgamn- 
tion of folkeskaler (lower secondary 
schools) in urban districts with declin- 
ing populations. 

Inc uproar over the class quota 
increases hud barely died down, when 
the Folketing (parliament), at its clos- 
ing session before ihc summer recess, 
narrowly voted to transfer 42 state 
gymnasiums from state to town and 
country council control. 
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Packing up . . . some Immigrant Turks are returning home from West Germany 


different from that of their own 
country. 

For many returning workers, the 
obvious solution seemed to lie in 
having their children complete their 
.education in those Turkish schools 
where lessons are given in a foreign 
language, But the.vast majority have 
been disappointed. Such schools are 
relatively few, and in any case entry is 
dependent on examinations closely 
related to the Turkish primary and 
middle school syllabuses. . . 

Aware of these problems, 1 -'toe 
Education Ministry in Ankara lias for 
the first time arranged special adjust- 
ment courses . for Turkish children 
brought up abroad. With the coopera- 
tion of serving and retired teachers, 
special summer schools have bepn set 
up in ail 67 provinces. In addition to 


intensive Turkish language work nnd 
an hour per day of mathematics, the 
teenagers ore being taught the disci- 
pline of the Turkish system, from 
respect for the Turkish flag to the rules 
of dress and appearance. 

Notwithstanding the goodwill of the 
ministry, initial indications are that 
these courses will prove only partially 
successful. When the one-month prog- 
ramme began this month, the number 
of participants turned .out to be well 
beioiv the 45,000 which had been 
catered for. 

And the young people themselves 
had their own reservations: "They 
don’t want students in blue jeans 
here,” complained one. 17-year-old, 
"Everybody wants me to cut my hair. 
I’m a bit fed up." . 

Others were upset about having to 


The law, effective from 1986. means 
that iocal authorities will then control 
all Denmark's 129 state and county 
upper secondary schools, nn adminis- 
trative decentralization which 
teachers' organizniions and the largely 
leftist political opponents of the leg- 
islation presented by the Conscrvu- 
(ivc-Liberal minority coalition govern- 
ment, feel will lead to n tightening of 
economic and bureaucratic control, as 
well as mergers and closures of gymna- 
siums. 

It is also feared that the reform will 
lend to a narrowing of curricula, n drop 
or dangerous dispurity ill educational 
standards and (he level of examina- 
tions from area to area. 

The local authorities, which for- 
merly hud to fund state schools in (heir 
areas without exerting any influence 
on their administration . welcome the 
new legislation, saying it will improve 
school management and forward plan- 
ning. 

The new law also deprives Den- 
mark's unique experimental school, 
Hcrlcv Gymnasium, established in n 
north-west Copenhagen suburb in 
1971 , of its special status. The K2in 
(£145,0011) allocated annually to Her- 
lev (which is to continue as u normal 
upper secondary school) will now be 
withdrawn and put into a new K4ni 
common pool, on which all Denmark’s 
gymnasiums will be entitled to draw 
for experimental work and special 
innovatory projects. 

Christopher Follett 
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study alongside children younger than 
themselves. One pupil noted mat chil- 
dren in Turkey played different games 
from children in Germany, and 
another claimed that she had never 
heard the Turkish national anthem 
before. On the other hand, many 
found the Turkish lessons useful, while 
parents were generally pleased with 
the organization of the courses. 

Clearly, the assimilation of the chil- 
dren of returning foreign workers is 
going to pose problems to all con- 
cerned in the years to come. 

Only one year after inaugurating a 
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holiday*, A comfortable suburb of Ankara. A ring on 
™ .w orijdL .A smar tty-dressed young couple: Good 

j^Wng; , Could we Interest you in some books we’re 

^The couple are not trained salespeople, but ndiher do they 
[«*nible the rank and file of knife-sharpeners, frull-seliers 
Wd reg-and-bone mem who arrive on the doorstep- They 
TV" fr'l' schoolteachers. . . 

a.™ i Juries of, perhaps, £60 a month, It Is hardly 
surprlsiag’if Turkish schoolteachers see the long summer 
as an opportunity to earn some pocket-money. 
J^pr-to-doof salesmanship is only one method. Other 
I 5,™'' 8° ‘ n for private • lessons, street-vending or 
P*«- titn e xvork In shops and offices.. 

9 „j jjpdficant number visit the villages where Ihelr parents 
to, help with the harvest - hazelnuto In the 
Torittfhfee In the south - which If it does not actually 


earn them money; at least stops them from pending 11. 

Even tills much of a holiday, however, has been denied one 
group of 450 teachers in fetatjbul. They have beensingled oul 
bv the city’s school Inspectors to lake a special one-month 
Intensive rehabilitation course - much to their anger. 

“With this arbitrary decision, the Education Ministry has 
not only Infringed our rights ns teachers, but by making thh 
course a kind of punishment has debased us in the eyes oTour 
colleagues and pupils ” One of the teachers argued. All ore 
angry l that (hey are not being paid any expen^ and some 
claim that school Inspection Is insufficient and biased. 

ha. we can't make ends meet, most of. us do extra work in 
(he summer holidays, but the beginning and end of the 
two-month break is token up with ‘programme seminars’ at 
the schools: now they hnve filled the remaining month with a 
course.” ' v 'V’" ‘ " 


a rsmnic jo reduce the age at which 
ren start school fro|p seven to six, 
Turkish education authorities seem to 
be changing their milid. At a recent 
meeting on in-sc rvice training held in 
Izmir, Mr Vehbi Dinccrler. the Educa- 
tion Minister, described the program- 
me ns an "imported idea". 

“fn Western countries and in 
Japan," he argued, “the culture level 
of (he family is well-geared to educa- 
tion. in these countries too, children . 
have more opportunity to benefit from 
television, radio and even educational 
toys. Moreover, children learn about 
life by playing in die street , In creches 
and jri parks. 

"This is (lie best form of education, 
and n child educated in (his way . is 
ready for school nt (he age of six. Here . 
because these resources arc not avail- 
able, or are available only in certain 
places and to certain families, the 
practice of starting school at the age or 
six has had very mixed results." 

A final decision on how and whether 
to continue the programme of bringing 
down the school starling. age. is to.be 
taken shortly. 
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Multiculturalism not a modem idea sSS 
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Sir - In response to the letters from 
Rosalie A Fox and Michael C Mobbs 
( TES, August 10). I lend to agree with 
Ms Fox that the simplistic questions in 
Mr Hodgkinson’s research would elicit 
a number of facetious responses. Re- 
search in the field of racism and 
education needs to be far more critical 
and analytical particularly because it is 
a very complex issue. 

Mr Mobbs' assertion that “Britain is 
a mo no cut I lira l society" needs to be 
challenged, because the issues raised 
by mu It [cultural ism extend beyond the 
simplistic notion of ,, etll^ic ,, groups 
which live in British society. A number 
of superficial social anthropological 
studies have stressed issues relating lo 
“ethnic" groups and the British educa- 
tional system. Such a narrow focus 
tends to make a “problem'' of the very 

Homework teaser 

Sir - It was during a course til the 
London Institute of Education in 
I977-7K that George Baron, then 
Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion, first caused me to realize how 
little wc knew (or perhaps wanted to 
know?) about homework. Taken for 
granted, it was. hut little researched. 

It was with interest, then, that 1 read 
some of the remarks of David Har- 
greaves to the CLEA conference 
(TES. July 27). 

“Parents don't understand the im- 
portance of homework. They see their 
kids doing homework that is unim- 
aginative. boring and time consum- 
ing," he said. 

“What is the importance of home- 
work?" I ask. Arc nor “important" and 
"unimaginative, boring and time con- 
suming* contradictory? Now which of 
; the two is the apt description of 

homework? 

The basic problem, as George 
Bnronsuggested. is that we don't know 
enough anout the subject. In particu- 
tar, how much nnd whnt kind of 
l . homework is givento different ages, to 
.to*- ■ different abilities of children , by ditfe- 
. rent teachers, in different subjects, in 

> different schools of different types, in 

different areas'? And what difference 
: . ■ .does it make?- Do children team any- 
thing from doing h obi e work? If so, 
what? Is it worth the effort? What 
evidence does Mr Hargreaves use to 
equate failure to do homework with 
missing a - year's schooling? 


■■&;!$! i. . 
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groups who arc discriminated against. 

British society has alwavs been, and 
continues lo he. diverse. It deals with 
this diversity by assimilation. It is 
therefore important to focus on the 
wider society rather than on the black 
community as the “problem*’. Britain 
may be described as diverse in terms of 
language, religion, territoriality, race 
ana class. 

In linguistic terms, Britain has his- 
torically had n number of languages 
and dialects {Celtic, Icelandic, Ger- 
man, French and Flemish). African. 
Asian and Caribbean languages mere- 
ly add (o this linguistic repertoire. 

Similarly, in religious terms. Britain 
has nlways been a diverse country 
(pagans, Roman Catholics, Fun- 
damcntalisis, Anglicans. Methodists. 
Congregarionnlists, Baptists and 

You see, I suspect that the parents 
who “connive in tlicir children’s failure 
to do homework'' may not be such 
educational philistincs. The argument 
goes like this: If you set a homework 
tRsk which is within a child's ability, 
then they may ns well not do it as it is 
not going to extend them; if you set a 
tnsk which stretches them, then at 
some point they are likely to need 
teacher assistance, which will be un- 
available. Either way, you are on o 
loser. 

As I am a primary teacher, the 
whole issue is to me somewhat 
academic, but it does allow me a more 
dispassionate view, perhaps, than if 1 
taught in the secondary sector. When 
asked about homework by the con- 
cerned parents of primary aged chil- 
dren, I am inclined to say that the 
children work hard enough and for 
lone enough as it is, without an 
additional, out-of-scliool burden. 

Could it be that there ore secondary 
colleagues who share my views? Could 
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Screen gems 

Sir - In the report of the United 
Kingdom Reading Association's con- 
ference on "Reading and the New 
Technologies", (TES, August 10) I 
was interested in.the account of Word- 
wise being used with fourth-year junior 
school children. I have u?$d this with 
groups of top junior school children 
using a printer and also without a 
printer. 

The two-chief areas explored have 
been creative writing and reporting 
visits. The children have been remark* . 
ably quick in grasping the essentials, of 
using VVbrrftme and stimulated by the 
chance of editing and rearranging their 
texts. The motivation is heightened 
considerably by the production ofhard 
copy without the physical effort of 
Copying the wbrk'atiatn: . 


I have been astonished by the ability! Stalybrldge 

of poor readers to read on the monitor . Greater Mi 


colleagues who snare mv views? Could 
it be that they only set homework as a 
placebo to those concerned parents? 
Could it be that they have difficulty in 
finding appropriate homework tasks 
which are both within the child’s 
capabilities but not' time-wasting? 
Could it be that homework merely 
generates more marking for np good 
purpose? . 

PETER HUNTER 
Second Deputy Head Teacher 
Grass Royal Junior School 
Yeovil 
Somerset * 


words they Find difficult to read in their 
own hand writing. Errors arc quickly 
spotted. “That’s not right I It looks 
funny”; provoking a discussion that 
leads to a more correct arrangement. 

The "fly in the ointment” Is not the 
£30 to £4(1 for the Wordwise ROM but 
the cost of computer/monitor/cnsscttd 
or disc drive/cqble and adaptor/trolley. 
An excellent case can be made out for 
dedicating one computer to word- 
processing. It would be interesting to 
know if, the two London boroughs 
mentioned are providing the whole, 
package to schools. A further thought 
is that it emphasizes the Exeter Uni- 
versity research on the importance of 
teaching typing skills, but not surely in 
the primary curriculum. 

ALAN CLAMP 

Wild Bank Primary SchooJ 

Demesne Drive . • • 



readers to read on the monitor Greater Mancheste r . .. 

a '* * Holiday check 

Sir 7 In.the wake of his ruined holiday 
^ < for whl S h he has my deepest sym- 

■ 4F pethy) Michael Church (TE5;> August 

'Tip , " -10) turns; amateur ; sociologist in his 

v.\ analysis,’ of “our lads arid their girls 

® b^ ? Edla, and. their appalling be- 

Jpg! He recognizes; of coorsQ, that his 
lj n jn ffTliu sample is . unrepresentative, though 

fdjf (j** . that does not hnit the flood of genef.- 

M blization.- WJiat He does, riot, appar- 

ilB ' enlly, realize, is that his sample is, as 

1! they say, contaminated. , . 

II - -sY* ' If he travelled regularly on the 
M.: (I flag ■ . w Underground, fie. would : see (from 

gR ,(( ( Sf^v some largo and rather crude advertlse- 

I ments).,thaf. !!something called Club 

; !' _-ncTj. jam ¥ l*-30 r? goes to great lengths to recruit 

' l • ; its clients end to sit ape their eXpfccta- 

"dpns of their holiday; , , . 

«ltP •' The essence ofthe advert! rihg is that 

57 ■ •;■! «.• if \ 1 .J J >■;,!>': re^l O f. Jhe.populadqo Outside the. 

. . • ...x; riV-vf . ^ f,\., 

.■-'■'■i;-. - ' '•* «•■.' « -*r'ts.t , 1 ' f.t - ■ ; 

‘.'i n ..IrMc ■tv!'.' '-<.** ,vJ J - '' .X 1 . 

^ j •■.'1 ■ -. • I • -■! . I .. ... . •MmI". 
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Jews). The addition of Sikhs. Muslims, 
Rastas and Hindus simply extends this 
diversity. 

Scotland and Wales are the obvious 
examples of territoriality which exist in 
British society. The term “race" is not 
a scientific category but illustrative of 
racism which is currently directed 
mainly ugainst the visibly different 
black community but which historical- 
ly has been directed against the Celtic, 
Jewish and the travelling communities. 

These descriptive categories are re- 
lated to each other in terms of the 
power relationships which underlie the 
class system in British society. Hence, 
multiculturalism as n feature of British 
society is not a result of the presence of 
the bfack British community but has 
complex historical roots. 





mentsy, that .''something called Club 
18-30'' goes to great lengths to recpiit 
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George Tomlinson 

Historical myopia? 

Sir - In his article on the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act and its aftermath (TES, 
August 10), Max Morris describes 
George Tomlinson, the former Labour 
Education Minister, us one who con- 
ducted a vindictive vendetta “against 
brave efforts to introduce comprehen- 
sive schools". 

Morris, in particular, refers to the 
attertipt of the Middlesex I.e.a. to go 
comprehensive in 1948. An account of 
this "brave effort" Is provided in 
Saran’s Policy-making in Secondary 
Education - a case study (1 973). What 
Tomlinson required of Middlesex was 
that its plan to close grammar schools 
met with the wishes of parents and 
public - a reasonable enough request 
one might think. Saran suggests that 
the I.e.a. did not make this stipulation 
known until much of the controversy 
was over. 

Saran further points out that many 
teachers first heard of the possible 
reorganization of their schools through 

E ress advertisements in April, 1948. 
teadteachers were sent letters of 
dismissal through the post. A speech, 
by a grammar school head, against the 
reorganization, was described by the 
localNUT sectetary as being "against 
the common law, which requires a 
public servant to refrain from acting 
against the interest of his master* 
(quoted in Saran, 1973, p.156). 

Morris's article is an example of that 
kind of educational history tnat claims 
that any politician, administrator, or 
educationist, that questioned or 
thwarted comprehensive reorganiza- 
tion was on the side of darkness and 
educational reaction. 

BEVERLEY SHAW . 

Lecturer in Education .. 

University of Dur ham 

1 8-30 age bands) is incapable , for 
various reasons, of really living it up 
and thus not wanted. Those who 
qualify,. however, are promised that 
they will “parly party" until dawn, 
using the beaches not for sUnrion, but 
to recover from- the night's activities. 

What the Advertisements do not say. 
of course, is that they will do afi this, 
not iii some desert island, lighthouse or 
underground cqtam, but in hotels 
shared with tourists of (he already 
rejected age l^ands. .■ . , ' 

. The solution for Mr Church is not to 
brpdd over the failure of young "Scots 
Qeordies and Merse yslders 1 ' (wot; no 
Sloane Rangere?); but to check next 
With his travel agent whether he is' 
booked k together with"clubs" which ' 

promise this sort of ,, h61iday ,, > 
ROBERT LEESON : . , : 7 ! . ■ 

■ 18 McKartzle Road ; . 7 

Rroxbouirio' 7: -K > ; . : ' 
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Institutions and structures of the 
state, including the educational sys- 
tem, reshape and mould various fea- 
tures of diversity in British society. 
The nation state uses various proces- 
ses. mechanisms and reasons to stress 
its sovereignty and unity and under- 
piny the issues of social diversity. 
Similarly, the stress on “ethnicity" indy 
help in diverting attention awny from 
the broader questions of national 
minorities, as well as the major prob- 
lem of racism. 

Educationists and researchers there- 
fore cannot expect to glibly engage 
with issues in this field. 

JAGD1SH S GUNDARA 

University of London 

Institute of Education 

Centre for Multicultural Education 

Life Skills test 

Sir - May 1 correct an inaccuracy in the 


reporting of my speech dealing with 
the Associated Examining Board’s test 
in Life Skills (TES, July 20). The 
statement referring to commercial 
companies should nave read: “1 be- 
lieve we should do all in our power to 
stop this examination. Unless we suc- 
ceed, there is danger that every com- 
mercial company marketing examina- 
tions will follow m the footsteps of the 
AEB." 

I would also like to reply to Mr J A 
Day, secretary genera] of the AEB 
(TES, August 3). It surprises me that 
Mr Day needs to ask why the National 
Association of Careers and Guidance 
Teachers is opposed to the test in Life 
Skills. In March I wrote to the AEB 
expressing concern at the intention to 
introduce the test. In May I informed 
the AEB that a copy of an editorial 
criticizing examinations in Life Skills 
was to be circulated to all members of 
the NACGT and the AEB was invited 
to respond to the article. It chose not 
tol 

In answering Mr Day's specific ques- 
tions, the NACGT wholeheartedly 


endorses a course which "gives young 

S le knowledge and skills which Will 
le them to be more effective in 


gives young 
Its which Will 


ucquireu suen a jaundiced opinion of 
The History at the . Universities De- 
fence Group merely from knowing It? 
name that I could not. hope, to put nim 


tight in a short letter. 


obtaining information, making deri- 
sions and solving problems”. It also 
welcomes a course that includes 
"topics on life style, money manage- 
ment and living in the community". 
The NACOT endorses and welcomes 
this type of course because its mem- 
bers have been organizing and running 
these courses in schools for the last l5 
yearsl What we object to is the idea 
that this type of work needs ex- 
amining. 

I note that the AEB has had “mnny 
requests from teachers and em- 
ployers". I huve yet to meet n single 
teacher or employer who believes this 
examination to be necessary. The large 
number of teachers, lecturers, advis- 
ers, inspectors, careers officers and 
employers that have spoken to mo 
about testing Life Skills have agreed 
tlmt It is a silly idea; absurd that n 
responsible examining board should 
become involved ana amoral that at 
the end of the examination a candidate 
is given a certificate recording a per- 
centage competence in Life Skills. 

MICHAEL E LEONARD 
President 

National Association of Careers 
and Guidance Teachers 
.20 High Street 
Sherington • ■ 

Newport Pagnell 

Bucks . , ' 

Spreading the word 

Sir - "What’s in a name?”. Trevor 


which it organized in order to defend 
the fair namfc of history In the public 
estimation were held under the au- 
spices of .the association. TTjey were 
• attended by schoolteachers, lecturers 
■ “ polytechnics and in colleges of 
higher and further education, HM 
1 Inspectors, and representatives of edu-, 
cational journals and of the media, and 
they were addressed ,by.a large range of 
;P c °Pj e , including politicians , and 
■businessmen.- Nobodv tn he 


eopte . including politicians . and 59a Kennini 
Usthessmen, Nobody seemed to be London SE 


Sir - 1 am both angry and appalled at 
certain comments made by vour rel 
ter, Mark Jnckson. in his article 

RfBJ 12 °f Tl* r 7-ESof AuguJntto 
the heuding Counties to enter talkson 
FE funding" Mr Jackson states tha 
Nottinghamshire has agreed to tS 
with the MSC on the funding of 
work-related non-advanced FE 1 rite! 
gorically deny that assertion. 

At a time when it is essential that the 
local education authorities should be 
standing firm in their united oDDosi- 
tion to the White Paper proposals this I 
damaging and unwarranted statement 
will bring doubt and disbelief to the 
minds of my colleagues both on the 
ACC and CLEA. Let me reassure 
them - Nottinghamshire’s stance has 
not altered in any way and it is a matter 
of great regret that your report should 
implicitly impugn my political in- 
tegrity. 

In order to attempt to put the record 
straight, let me say that the MSC has 
made approaches to arrange talks - 
those approaches have been firmly 
rejected. 

FRED RIDDELL 
Chairman, Education Committee 
Nottinghamshire County Council. 

Mark Jackson writes: The information 
that three Midland Labour counties 
had authorized their officers to heat 
out the MSC proposals came from 
what The TES would normally regard 
as an authoritative and impeccable 
source. A senior official of Mr Rid- 
dell's education department confirmed 
this week that the department had 
declined to meet MSC officials. And 
Northamptonshire also denies that its 
officers have met the MSC. 

Defending AFEIS 

Sir - Each year, about this time,1 have 
to respond to some misleading and/or 
inaccurate statement concerning the 
operation of the Advanced Further 
Education Information Service 
(AFEIS). 

This year I wish to take Issue with 
Audrey Segal (“The Crash of '84, 
TES, August 10) nnd her condescend- 
ing and inaccurate statement about 
“Tne people at the AFEIS centre - 
apparently she could not brin^ herself 
to mention their designations, or 
perhaps she Is unaware who they are- 
Careers officers have been operating 
AFEIS at local level for 17 yean. 

In my own authority last ywt. 
careers officers deal t with 400 inquiries 
from pupils and parents following im 
publication of A level results and 
were helped to obtain n place at either 
n university, polytechnic or cohere « 
higher education. Most, if nol i U| ® 
the 4(10 were known to careers omcm 
having been advised at school ounns 
tlicir fifth and sixth-form 

As for expertise about the adtn 
sions system, at this time of ywr 
staff will be making a cons»JJ7. 
number of telephone calls to ins^ 
tlons of higher education, very («e 
contacting people they Ijayerwt^ 
the annual conference of higW WJ 
tion which wc organize for «* 
first year of an A level or “’JPj the 
course at schools and “ tJ ^ s of 

county. Last month repress ^ 
39 universities and 22 polyiechn 
colleges attended our confe«n«. flte 

,101 atypical Mid that 
expert. 

J W BOLTON m ‘ ... ■ . 

Senior Assistant Principal 
Careers Officer - “ 

Cleveland • • -r* 

inhibited by the presence of s m* 
of university dons. • t ha|ihe 

Mr Fisher should be awaro^^ 
Historical Association wm ■ WjJ,, 
1906 to promote the study ■ 8ft 
and to bring ^ c ^ e H r _ieforth« 

interested in ft. Tffls it has doriero. , 

past 78 years with g^SJten unh 

The sort 'ofnilaiogue ^ SSherpM 0 ! 
veraity dons and teacnero m ^ch 
of the educational spectrum, w ^ 
Mr Fisher thinks ft 
toformate^ere oWjJuistorlcd. 
place regularly wtthm th jLjjJ 

Association, at national, r & ■ y^uM 
local levels. Perhaps 
like to attend a fwofthewn 
in order to catch up on the *7- 

IRENE COLLINS,. 

President . 

The Historical Association . 
59a Kennlngtoq Park Roaa . 


• * -i .1' . ; i; it { u vqr.- iii' t.-ii 1 r 
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Proper context 

Sir _ At the time of year when many 
schools arc assessing their pupils’ ex- 
amination performance, it is perhaps 
appropriate to consider the standards 
aednst which they should be judged. 

7n an article (TES, December 12. 
1982) which quoted some DES in- 
formation about school leavers’ ex- 
amination results for 1981, the “five or 
more 0 levels or Grade l CSE" 
statistic for Dudley was stated to be 25 

S r cent against a national average of 
percent. In fact, the figure reported 
to the education committee for Dud- 
ley's 1981 results was only 22.0 per 


cent. The apparent discrepancy arises 
because different, though similar, sta- 
tistics have been measured. The DES 
figures are based on a sample of school 
leavers and so may include the results 
of several examination sittings, where- 
as most schools (and committees) are 
more interested in the results of a 
single year group at its first attempt. 
On this basis, a school with more than 
19 per cent of its January roll fifth form 
pupils obtaining five or more O level 
equivalents in file summer is possibly 
well above national average. 

A similar difference arises with 
mathematics results. Mathematics 
Counts (HMSO, 1982) observes that 
nearly 26 per cent of school leavers 


have an O level mathematics equiva- 
lent (paragraph 195). However, an 
independent analysis of the examina- 
tion results for 1982 of just under half 
the l.e.a.s shows that 73,637 out of 
341 ,093 fifth form candidates obtained 
an O level equivalent - a 2! .5 per cent 
pass rate. From this it may be deduced, 
allowing for both early sitters and 
totally non-examination pupils, that 
about 22 per cent of the whole age 
cohort (excluding private school 
pupils) can be expected to obtain an O 
level equivalent in mathematics by the 
end of their fifth year. 

In Mathematics in the Sixth Form 
(HMSO, 1982) it is stated that “both 
nationally ana in the sample there 


were three boys for every girl taking A 
level mathematics." This information 
is probably inconsistent with the statis- 
tics published by the examination 
boards, for in every year of the last five 
(at least for JMB and London) the 
male/femalc ratio has been below 3; 1 . 
In 1983, the ratio was 2.1:1 for the 
JMB (all candidates) and 2.0: 1 for the 
London Board (school based candi- 
dates). 

It would appear that DES statistics 
should be treated with some care and 
may not conveniently be compared 
with individual school results. 

A WOOD 

19 Mackenzie Road 

Birmingham 


Difficulties of 
comparison in 
Value for money’ 
spending analysis 


Sir - The criticisms which David 
Juson, John Gray Bnd Ben Jones 
make of value for money studies in 
education ( Platfonn , TES, August 3) 


are hardly new. In commenting in your 
page! on my recent book. Value for 
Money in Education, they claim, first, 


that the dusters produced by the 
Department of Education and Science 
do not succeed in producing groups of 
similar local education authorities. 
Secondly, they say that the output 
measures 1 used were not sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

tnese are of course, the two fun- 
, damental problems which face this 
| kjnd of comparative analysis. But, as 
Layfield and others have remarked, 
the fact that such studies are not easy, 
doe* not make them any the less 
urgently needed. 

The choice of indicators on which to 
Inc «ure the degree of similarity bet- 
ween different authorities is bound to 
pe to some extent arbitrary. The DES 
indicators have the advantage of hav- 
tnabeen agreed with the l.e.a.s them- 
glvcs and of reflecting broadly file 
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Unfair chore 

?j r II . is no surprise that many 
wactien have decided not to return 10 
ne lunch time chore after the recent 
jnion actions. Over the years the 
volume of extra-curricula activity lias 
ui? i ridiculous proportions, 
wnat is wrong with teachers simbly 
HJfc' u 8 L a 8°°d job of the business for 
"nicn they are trained and paid - that 
j-jJMcmng? If this .alone is done 
properly it will entail a lot of unpaid 
[SjL Df preparation, marking, and 

another meetuig5 of one sort or 
l-^ffc’ Uriions, advisers, the train- 
*J8c°llcBes and teachers themselves 
6.i ^P e ” ia PS often been guilty Jn 
Rowing sqch a staggeringly unrealistic 
wa ‘ion to dtvi>inn u>kmp«Kv teachers 


l.e.a.s’ own assessment of what consti- 
tutes relative disadvantage. Having 
grouped the authorities on the basis ot 
socio-economic characteristics 1 did 
not Ignore the effect of the distribution 
of independent schools. The percen- 
tage ot day pupils at independent 
schools in each authority is listed in the 
tables and referred to where relevant 
in the text. 

Hie authors of the article are right to 
say that the output measures I use are 
not comprehensive. How could one 
expect to capture every aspect of "a 
good education" in a handful of num- 
bers? But they are wrong to imply that 
1 have considered only exam results. I 
went to considerable trouble to obtain 
proxies for other outputs, including 
the level of delinquency, the staying on 
rate and employment experience. 

I entirely agree with the Sheffield 
team that we need more and better 
information on what authorities are 
aiming to achieve and how far they are 
achieving it. Where we differ is that I 
do hot accept that we can afford to wait 

Preventing bias 

Sir - Martin Loney, rejecting a recent 
DES report which alleges a marxist 
bias in the economics block of the 
Open University’s introductory social 
science course (TES, July 27), de- 
scribes the report as a "shoddy exer- 
cise" and “sloppy”. However, without 
prejudice to whether there is or is not 
bias In the course Itself, I cannot 
escape the conclusion that these are 
exactly the words to describe Dr 
Loney’s attempts at rebuttal. 

In the first place, recounting past 
actions of Sir Keith Joseph in respect 
of the social sciences generally, regal- 
ing us with titbits about an unnecessary 

ku a HOC nffirial nnd snPCII- 


ttn.JrS 1 ®* 8 . 1 MaHsm. What utter non- 
^SJv'?urely.the job we do is our 
noS S Ojl I* W this, that the public 
n W expects u a to do well, 

a . hotter of shame that a job 
shSirf iSteLby anxiety and stress 
SniSlil® tok? her aggravated by this 
UJJ Wessary distortion of professional- 

COLIN ELLA ' 

“Nop Hoad 

Doncaster, ' 

^Yorkshire 


economists wbo compiled the report 
•may serve nicely to discredit indi- 
viduals, but has patently nothing to ao 
with the content, biased or not, of the 
course. „ . 

As for his more “germane points, 
we have the following. Economics is, 
in any case, not an objective science, 
and can accommodate stances from ail 
sides of the political arena. This, 
however, is surely one argument tor 
including a fair selection ofsuch view- 
points in an economics block rather 
than concentrating on a marxistpers- 
nectlve - unless it is made perfectly 
Sear to students that the latter is one 
perspective among a number of others. 

Tne number of complaints about the 

course received by the DBS was small 
So what? Is either the fact or he 
number of complaints in itself ground 
for proving or disproving a bins in tne 

curriculum? >, 

The economists who criticized jj. 
only looked at the economics block 
ana not at the wider social science 
course in which the block is located. 
But this surely has no bearfog on 
whether there is or is not a bias in that 
bfock. If U is the main rtconomlcs blocX 
of the introductory course and it Is 
biased, the complainants have a point 
. unless Dr Loney gives an indication Of 
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90 fore ;i icliilinijsliip between spending ;util result!, inn he estiihiisheilq 
jurhbrltics-nuist .determine how much is n» he. directed towards cxaiuJ 
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for accounting procedures to improve 
before striving tor greater accountabil- 
ity. We should not be dissuaded from 
examining what information Is avail- 
able just because we should like some- 
thing else; indeed, unless we look at 
what we have got we shall never 
peisuade anyone of the need for more . 

R A L LORD 
91 Grove Park 
London SE5 

how any such bias is evened out 
elsewhere, which he does not. 

What he does do is question the 
competence of the report by pointing 
out that a remark of a Keynesian 
economist, which Is critical of mone- 
tarism, is there described as a typical 
marxist sentiment. But this is likewise 
irrelevant. If the views expressed on 
monetarism are consistently critical, 
with no case put for as well as against, 
bias cannot be ruled out. • . 

Academics employed by institutions 
other than the Open University contri- 
bute to its course material, take tuto- 
rials, mark exam papers and so on; the 
implication being that this is in itself a 
safeguard against bias. Even at an 
innocuous level, however, won t these 
people be selected for or, in effect, 
largely select themselves on the basis 
of their sympathy for any Open Uni- 
versity line In a subject. 

It is dangerous for Sir Keith to 
meddle in academic mat ten because 
the lift may choose to tamper similar- 
ly in the future. If there is bias, the Left 
would appear to have been at it 

already. ■ , t 

But there is a more general matter ot 

E rinciplc'and practicality raised here. 

a department of a school, college, or 
university falls under the control of 
adherents of the Left or Right who 
wont to convey one side of a picture, 
who is to stop them? . 

The school or college itself? 

Perhaps, but ". . . interference with 
academic freedom by colleagues who 
would bo the first to complain if 11 

a sned to them” will be the cry. The 
nts themselves? Perhaps, but 
“. . . if you want lo get good marks 
don't buck the system", is the initial 
fear. The DES whose officials can 
hanlly be described as mere “poodles 
of any minister? Why not? The OU or 
any other institution can offer a 
reasoned rejection of their findings, 
but (his does not appear to have been 
done on this occasion. 

J B MARSHALL 
Wodecroft Road, Luton . 
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Basic values 

Sir - Along with attempts by central 
government to take over local govern- 
ment, and the incursion of the Man- 
power Services Commission into areas 
formerly the province of education, wc 
arc faced with the supplanting of 
educational values bv the criteria of a 
labour market which is currently re- 
tracting, and whose future compilation 
is largely unknown. 

I feel the time has come for a 
stronger reassertion of fundamentally 
educational values, both within and 
outside the curriculum. I am using the 
term "education” in the strict sense of 
"leading out", with an orientation 
based primarily on the individual and 
his own potential, needs and values. 

My concern is with vocational gui- 
dance, which is seen as predominantly , 
if not exclusively, with getting a job. 1 
feel that the very root concept of 
"guidance” needs to be reexamined. A 
number of questions need to he asked: 
Who is giving the guidance, why, and 
from what assumed position? What is 
the nature of the continuing historical 
processes that make guidance neces- 
sary? Should the real project of gui- 
dance be to enable the individual to 
become his own guide? I think this is 
what offers vocational guidance the 
justification for its claim to lie an 
educational concern. 

I would like to encourage other 
individuals to reassert educational 
values, and in particular to develop a 
philosophy of vocational guidance 
which is more appropriate to the 
current stage of human development. 

JOHN C HICKMAN 
214a Sandbcd Lane 
Bargatc 
Belper 

Derbyshire ■ 

Letters for publication 
should be kept as brief 
as possible and typed 
on one side of the paper only. 

The Editor reserves the 
right to cut or amend them. 
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Al Capone . . . small time boot- 
licker 


T he merger of (Nc three main boards, GCE 
(Glaringly Conspicuous Error). CNAA 
(Completely Non-Academic Absurdity) 
and AEB (Accidental Examination 
Blunder) into one awarding body for the HND - 
the Howlers' National Diploma - has been an 
unqualified success. 

We arc pleased to reproduce excerpts from the 
inaugural year's Examiner's Report, but before 
doing so, have pleasure in quoting an extract from 
a particularly promising candidate's essay on 
Communication, which the examiners agree is a 
model of its type and worthy of the nttention of 
future candidates: 

"Communication is the essence of management 
efficiency as well as in the study of management 
efficiency. Today managers must be able to 
interpret communications of all kinds, as this is 
how a company is run. Therefore, to study 
management efficiency all the communication 
needs to be interpreted before it is understood, 
and without being able to understand what the 
communication means, effective communication 
is not attained. . 

History 

Entries in the history section were distin- 
guished more by quality than quantity: 

"Martin Luther first came to the historian's eye in 
1517, when lie nailed his 95 faeces to the church 
door at Wittepburg.” 

*TW Rrimaji* built Hadrian's Wall so they could 
Jump over it and surprise the Soots." 

This candidate showed laudable enthusiasm for 
the period: 

“Two well-known crime -makers made alcohol to 
sell illegally in America. They were Al Capone and 
Mae West. Al Capone turned from a small time 
boot-Ucker (as they were called in those days) to the 
biggest crime leader in America." 

Some historians were able to provide commen- 
tary on their knowledge. Writing on the Reforma- 
tion we learn that: 

“This was the beginning of a new error. . ." 
And: 

“King Offer knocked orf the Danes. King Alfred 
knocked orf King Offer. Now we have Danish 
bacon;" 

It’a hard to say whether wild speculation or 
momentary dyslexia was reponsibtc for this 
explanation of how the stones for Stonehenge 
were transported across the River Severn: ■ 
“They may have floated them across on' farts.” 

Geography 

A disappointingly small number of entries 
included two warnings for the European traveller: 
"The border between Italy and Switzerland is in 
Germany."’ 

"Sweden is noted for its huge canaries," 

As well as two for fanners: 

“A* common disease of cereal crops • is wheat 
germ.* : 

“A sixty-foot tret dm break wind for : .up to 200 
yards;” / : ' ■ - . 
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HOWLERS 

Contributions poured in when The TES asked for examples of this seasonal 

delight. Nick Baker reports 







Home Economics 

“Q: Name two fillings for a duvet. 

A: Jam and Cream.” 

Science 

A huge number of successful entries in this 
subject, which turned up some disturbing facts 
about the human body: 

“Fungus tends to thrive mainly in damp areas 
such as the .human reproductive organs or .on 
damp moist walls or outside in damp areas. The 
toadstool and mushroom can be found in those 
conditions. The example of fungi is earthworm.” 
“We loose water by sweating and urinating. We 
gain our intake of water by reversing these 
.processes." .. 

. "Our ' kidneys are washed regularly so that no 
disease can form.” 

\ Scientific history tells us that: ’ 

“One night, whjle reading the Bible. Darwin 
came to his theofy of evolution arid soon after 
published his row. legendary Origin of Species 
Another candidate suggests a novel Way that 
Darwin could have read his Bible on that historic 
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"The light passes through the lens and is focused 
on the rectum." 

A genuine spirit of learning through experi- 
ment is in evidence in many of the science entries: 
"ITie purpose of the black cloth over the belljar is 
to stop the plant from being distracted.” 

“Get a peanut, weigh it, burn it to nothing and 
then reweigh it." • 

"Photopenodistrt occurs in animals when they 
hibernate and shed their leaves.” 

“Q: The electrolyte used in the manufacture of 
aluminium has a very high melting point. How is 
this lowered? 

A: Using a crane.” 

... yet the hufnan side- of science is well 
represented, particularly where health education 
is involved. Did you know that: - «* 

“The lining of the nasal cavity makes you smell.” 
Or that: , , . 

“It is inadvisable to. climb the stairs or iriow the 
lawn without a heart as it is a vital organ”. 

Or that: \ 

“People should ihave only .2 babies >>”? 

While we’re on the subject, one candidate 
wrote, confidentially: 

“My mother wasn’t healthy and she was warned 
not to have 'children by. her doctor.” 

If you’re Wondering what use medical statistics 
are put to nowdays; they qre collected so that: 
“Medical care and anecdotes can be given to 
people” ’MV 
And:; \ 

“To see if a disease is still popular in. a country." 

A warning should be given to teachers, intend- 
ing to. use microscopes for die study of small 
, organisms, particularly with younger pupils: . 
“A hydra feeds by waving its testicles in the air." 

■ Anathershould be given to families thinking af 

emigrating; ... 

. “In Australia, they put mosquito nets aver the 
beds night to keep out the incest." 

: literature 

Trudl creativity has beeh brought to bear on the 
remterriretation of the great wbrks: 

.. ‘‘Nocpjl^orion of qature pdety would be complete 
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immortal poet Worthwork who wrote: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in spiteful dance’.” 

And the obscurity of some Shakespearian 
criticism has been successfully emulated. Of 
Troilus and Cressida: 

“The noble lord bastes his arrogance with his own 
seam." 

And of Much Ado About Nothing-. 
“Beatrice casts hurdles in the teeth of Benedick." 

Again, pure speculation: 

"Sometimes one almost gets thp feeling m 
Shakespeare wrote the Winter's Tale on pur- 
pose." 

And of the same play: 

“The famous stage direction ‘Exit pursued by a 
beer'." . ' 

However, one can’t help wondering whetwt 
over-intepretation is creeping in, 
where private reading Is concerned. One candi- 
date, asked to write about her own literary 
remarked about Daphne du Marnier's 
"I would recommend this book to girls of fifteen 
and over who like big climaxes." 

English language 

"Write about what you know" is a worth wu 
maxim for the young author. Here are 
telling scenes from family Ufe to ^ 
bumper crop from the Creative Writing l- iJ P 

“Every morning I get woken up by the sound of 

my mum’s vice." . _ .t* 

“Every Friday my dad drives me down ■ „ 

stables. When I’m there I have to mucbWoou^ 
“It is lovely to come downstairs on 
morning to sec the Christmas cake ' | J c . » 
Christmas tree and the rapings on # > ‘ 

“He suddenly realized he needed. her as 
nothing about household choirs.' 

A stay in hospital can also provide so 

material: .j.m.rseMd 

“My arm was in a lot of pain so I told a 

she passed it on to a doctor." t ht&| 

1 Some doctors, though, could Improve 
bedside manner: . . _ Q( . fl [vsed 1 

j “The doctor said Tm aftaid you re P 8 * ” 
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, . . exit left chased by a beer 

from the waist down. Now don’t go getting up yet 
a while, lad’." 

However, 

“Very slowly I began to make a rapid recovery." 

The royal family play an important part in two 
candidates' work: 

“There were a lot of sovereign shops for tourists." 
'The Royal Wedding was a whore inspiring 
event." 

Pets, too can provide good subjects for vivid 
writing: 

'They was very pleased and I said I would treat 
them to a slap-up meal including my beautiful dog 
and my best companion Ben." 

“I had a dog, its name was Rover, 

But it ran out and got run over." 

"His first stray was a dog, no more than four or 
five months old. It had a block patch over one eye, 
and walked with its backside high up In the air, as 
though it was wearing stilts. Ernest named it 
Annabel - after his mother." 

Examiners differed as to whether that last one 
was a howler or a quite acute piece of observa- 
tion. Similarly: 

“My sisters and I had faces like badly bent 
bananas." 

“A copper moon had risen and its silver rays 
reflected in the sen." 

“The trouble with Charlie is, he has too many 
dirty habits. Yesterday I went. to have a spit down 
the sink when 1 found old tea leaves in it. 1 mean 
that's filthy. . 

There's no doubt that the description of 
emotions is very hard. . . 

“"Yes dad, I’m coming; he shouted back and 
quickly held up the big lump that was in his throat." 

But examiners agreed on the benuty of: 

"Then he kissed me. It was like fireworks night." 

While we’re on the subject of romance: 

“My sister and her boyfriend canoed all evening 
on the front room sofa and I wasn’t allowed in to 
^atch television." 

“You shouldn't be bored and depressed nt your 
age, you’ve all that to come when you’re 
married." 

Crime and punishment is a good subject, 
however brutality can creep in: 

“They put cuff links on my left foot to my right 
hand." • 

“1 spent my days In prison sewing children's balls 
together" 

“j told them everything I, knew and some things I 
iJidn’i know.” 

“I think hanging should be brought back, gela- 
|jj*i Ihe lot," 

^Tbe tall house head stepped out of his office. He 
*as wearing a three piece suite. . 

■■He took out his handkerchief and began to whip 

his brow." ■■’.'■••' 

■ h ^sincerely to be wished that teachers do riot 
follow the advice of one candidate on the matter 
w discipline: 

. Spate the rod and soil the chiid." 

. Many thanks to teachers who have co operated 
•o the report. Certificates' will be awarded when 
Applies of correcting fluid permit. 



The tom of the wheel 


Harry Wilkinson tells Susan Thomas why he gave up a deputy headship to throw pots 


I t took more than two decades for Harry 
Wilkinson ro achieve his life’s ambition. Now 
that he has, life is every bit as good as he 
hoped it would be and getting better by the 
day. 

For Harry, once a maths teacher, once a deputy 
head, is now a potter. "A bespoke potter.” he 
said, running a reflective finger along the pearl 
smooth lip of his coffee mug, “that's how I like to 
think of myself. Eighty per cent of our work is 
comissioned by customers. It has to be. There is 
some law somewhere which says that however 
much stock you have it's not quite what they want 
- if it’s white they want blue , matt and they need a 
high glaze, four inches high and it has to be four 
and a quarter.” 

He is not complaining. The willingness to work 
to order has meant better customer relations and 
the creative stimulus of new ideas, problems and 
constraints. Go into the tiny pottery in the village 
high street at any time of day and you will find 
Harry or his wife Marla, busy at the wheel, the 
kiln, the telephone or the counter - making 
bespoke dinner sets, packing bespoke bread 
crocks or taking bespoke orders. Business is 

^“We^ve had the shop in East Mailing for six 
years," he says, “and for most of that time we 
were also selling in the open markets at Bromley 
and Sevenoaks.-But as people got to know us and 
shop sBles picked up, we dropped first one. and 

■ pretentious ^ 
a school?' 

then Ihe other market stall and now,” he said with 
evident satisfaction, “we’ve given ourselves Mon- 

d T is°not that they didn’t enjoy the markets with 
their colour, camaraderie and variety, it is just 
that the 6 am start, the packing and unpacking 
and the lost potting time in the ,nlc ^ a, J. be ‘™f 
customers, no longer seemed worth the effort 

once the shop took off. , 

With more work coming in they can afford to 
take life easier, says Harry, work Tuesday to 
Saturday find time for the occasional holiday. 
ffSSb develop now lines and 
experiment with fonn and colour. Somehow, 
because the pottery just grew we have never 
taken ourselves seriously . always thought of 
od reelves as qm*teuis: Then, quite suddenly, you 
realize you qualify as professionals - after all 


these years it is a gratifying thought.” 

He is a practical man and multifaceted - read 
history, retrained in maths, practically rebuilt 
first the bungalow and then the shop and does 
electrics, mechanics and woodwork as need the 
inoHnation dictate. All this plus pottery. 

"I started potting 25 years ago when 1 was 
teaching maths as Sawston Village College in 
Cambridgeshire,” Harry explained. “A friend, 
Brian Erasmus, persuaded me to go along to his 
pottery eveningclass. From that first night I knew 
exactly what I wanted to do in life.” 

Hany went on residential courses and Maria 
tried evening classes. "But that was very frustrat- 
ing- two hour sessions and 300 people waiting to 
use the facilities," he said. So they bought first a 
wheel, then a kiln, and then the glazes and 
gradually the pottery look over (heir home and 

life. t 

"We struggled al it for ages making horrible 
brittle pots most of which we threw away and a 
few of which we gave to' unfortunate friends”, he 
says. And the pottery spread from kitchen to 
living room to extension. They had a lot of 
energy in those dnys, he says. Maria gave up her 
job to pot full-time and every evening they did a 
bit more building. At last though the enterprise 
outgrew the house altogether and they moved it 
into the garden shed. “That was dreadful, it was 
cold and draughty and there was no running 
water. In winter the water froze in the buckets, 
the clay froze solid and we froze." 

Then six years ago they found a derelict cottage 
in the High Street. Just a few minutes walk Iropi 
home, If had a water tank, a non-working outside 
lavatory and it was ideal. 

"That was 1978 and I decided that as ! was 53 It 
was time to fulfil my life’s ambition. I retired from 
Holmscdale School, took my pension and my 
lumpsum and became a full-time potter." It ail 
worked out very well, lie says, he doesn't know 
how a “youngster", perhaps with a mortgage and 
children, could cope. “And then we're lucky to 
sell direct. If you sell to the trade they have to put 
an 80 to 100 percent mark-up on everything and it 
cuts your profits to the bone.” 

; Does' he miss teaching? “Not at all", he said, 
and explained his disillusion with the educational 
world and in particular its heirarchics. 

“It seems to me that we’re living in an age of 
small men for whoni the only way to build an 
empire is with pnpei and “structure". 

. “Promotion too is the wrong way round. How 
does it work? You get some lovely man aged 30, 
doing a' good job. he's made all his mistakes, he's 
accepted by the children and what do you do - you 
promote him - out of the classroom und away 
from the children. 

“Then you expect hup to call meetings", he 


said, “house meetings, year group meetings, 
faculty meetings even - did you ever hear 
anything so pretentious as the word faculty 
applied to a secondary school?” 

"You know as well as 1 do that you can go into 
any staffroom and immediately you know who Ihe 
leaders are. But those aren't the people who get 
the headships these days. Headships are awarded 
for the number of courses you've attended, your 
obedience to the I.e.a. and your keeness to be a 
paper shuffler.” 

He has a solution to the problem. “If anyone 
wants to shuffle paper, draw up timetables, write 
letters, then OK let them be a clerical assistant on 
Scale 1. But keep the good teachers in the 
classroom an maximum pay. 

“Teaching is not a complicated business but it 
does demand a high level of personal qualities. 
And to be a head teacher, handling 800 children 
and 40 staff you can’t be a ‘yes' man. You’ve got 
to be a big person." 

As for governors and the increase of parent 
governors - “It would be interesting to know 
whet her Sir Keith thinks that this would be a good 
way to run the steel industry or the coal mines,” 
he says. "It is a question of emphasis - of who 
makes the final decisions. Are they to be based on 
professional expertise or emotionalism. How do 
we ensure that professional choices are made by 
professionally competent people?^ 

AI| of which is noi to ,say he" didn’t enjoy, . 


To be a head 
teacher, you 
can't be a 'yes' 
man.., you've 
gottobeabig 
person. 


teaclriny.^lEs'a' marvellous job for the individual- | 
1st . You’ve still got the freehold - nobody tells 
what to do iu the classroom unless you make an . 
absolute balls-up. In fact, when you think about 
it, you have a terrifying amount of power. You're 
not a cog in the machine ns you would be at BL. 
You don’t have that awful grinding monotony. 
But you do have stress and you can be absolutely 
ground down by that." 

There is nothing ground down about Harry 
now. He looks fit, happy and crackling with 
energy. Watch him at work on the wheel, sec the 
rapport between sinew and day. Ihe real pleasure 
every time a shnpe emerges under his hand and 
you know he never could be a paper shuffler. As 
for the pots, with their tranquil lines, soft colours 
and occasional humour. -they speak fulfilment 
more eloquently than words. 
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Toytown 

despots 

GRAHAM BOND 


In this year's address to the National 
Confederation of Parent Teacher 
Associations (NCPTA). the 
Archbishop of Canterbury referred to 
“the spirit of partnership” chat is 
necessary to create “successful school 
communities". It is a reasonably 
straighforward matter to set up some 
form of cosmetic parent/leachcr orga- 
nization within a school and its neigh- 
bouring community, but for it to 
achieve its objectives requires those 
extra mysterious ingredients called 
"the right spirit - ', and “the right under- 
standing". 

Teachers will only succeed in foster- 
ing the right spirit if they arc sincerely 
and genuinely convinced that by striv- 
ing tor partnership with parents and 
community it will benefit the pupils 
and make the school a happier nnd 
more successful institution in which to 
work. 

A great deni of preparation for this 
partnership fails almost entirely upon 
the head and teachers, and these extra 
efforts by the teachers should Lie 
included in any negotiations for an 
increase in salaries. Tt is amazing that 
teacher unions have not recognized die 
“increased productivity" resulting 

Prepared 
for action 


MIKE LEE 


The time really has conic when 
prospective and practising heads 
should be given more detailed counsel 


and training, in respect of industrial 
^ctiaho than sporadic circulars from 
“The Office., and their unionY sup- 


port. .The questionnaire that follows 
will, T hope, at least start the ball 
rolling. 

QUESTION l: A large number of 
parents are picketing your staffroom 
and office, bearing placards with slo- 

S ans like. “Stop wrecking our chil- 
rcn's education", “Free Meals 
Snatchere” and “Get On With The 
Cushy Jobs 'You're Well Paid For". 
Would you: 

I Go oin and talk to them? 

2 Invite the school's union repre- 
sentatives to go out and talk to them? 

3 Pull a stocking over your head 
then go out and mingle unobtrusively 
with the pickets? 

4 Phone Eddie Shah for advice? 

5 Hide in the lavatory? •• 
QUESTION 2: Because of a strike by 
one teacher-union you have excluded 


Would you: 

i Tell them to come into school. 


ding monosyllables. This gives me time 
to plot tomorrow and to write mes- 
sages to. myself in , my pocket book'. It 
only cost lup, yet for these four weeks 
each year its my most treasured 
possession!^'- 

Staff meeting at 8.30. Then brief 
notices with the sttldents. and a moan 


d 
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Four am. A 1 policeman i?rlpg$-back 
four French l3-ycnr-olii$ wjio; ’have. ■- 
been out For a dawn walk fit': their 
nightclothes! Ten.' teacher^., and 62 
pupils, 12 lo l4, we are housed iti what 
was once a theological college' and is 
now n school.- Unless the greenfly set . 
the fi rebel Is off yef again, I normally 
begin ..work at . 7,. typing the day's 

S omme. Copies are put In each 
nt dormitory: 

Breakfast at- 8, where student con- 


front these new partnerships. For one 
thing, research in Plowdcn and by 
Pro lessor Douglas has proved over the 
years is that improved output by pupils 
results when parents and teachers 
work together, 

Many heads and teachers arc reluc- 
tant to surrender the supreme com- 
mand of their ship - the school or 
classroom. But now, unless we do 
move along these lines, we shall find 
that the “take-over” bid outlined in the 
Green Paper, The involvement of pa- 
rents in schools, will have been accom- 
plished and instead of the “right spirit" 
prevailing a quite wrong ana resentful 
spirit will reign. 

Teachers really have nothing to lose 
but their chains - for loo often under 
the present regimes they arc chained to 
old practices. They are imprisoned 
within their classrooms where sadly 
many feel safe from the intrusion of 
parents; chained to the belief that only 
the head and/or the local advisers and 
inspectors have new and interesting 
ideas for learning and work; chained to 
the old and often sick institutions and 
not feeling and experiencing the lively 
movements of the local community 
within the school. 

The alternative is an equal part- 
nership with parents involved inside 
the school, during the day, the even- 
ings, weekends and holidays - not just 
doing (he chores (although what a 
blessed help that can lie) - but also 
involved in the discussions and deci- 
sions that arc held on work program- 
mes. extra curricular activities and the 
life or their pupils after school. 

A close look at the Green Paper 

where they belong? 

2 Tell them to go off home, where 
they belong? 

3 Find out where they really be- 
long? j 

4 Shij) them off to the area educa- 
tion office in die minibus? 

5 Gel them statemenied? 
QUESTION 3: During the same strike 
a number of pupils who were dearly 
notified to attend arc absent: you’re 
fnirly sure there's no good reason. 

Would you: 

1 Pursue their absence through let- 
ters and discussion with their parents? 

2 Turp a blind eye because of the 
inconsistency of any argument about 
the value of regular education? 

3 Phone your social welfare 
worker? 

4 “Forget” to give them a parents' 
letter when it's their turn to be ex- 
cluded? 

5 Establish their whereabouts and 
nip off and join them? 

QUESTION 4; School governors criti- 
cize your teachers for '"using the 
children to line their own pockets". 

Would you: 

1 Give your honest opinion? 

2 Present all tho balanced argu- 
ments you’ve memorized from The 
TES? 

3 Pretend to have misunderstood 
the question and explain in great detail 
Tlie Local Government Act (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) 1982? 

4 Invite them to pray with you for a* 
solution to the present troubles? 

S' Remind them that the school did 
win the area chess championship 
(Undcr-nines) in 1974?. 

6 Excuse yourself and go back to 

J In the first few days, so rules have to be 
phased in gradually, often via the daily 
group tutor lesson. 

Classes begin. 1 drive a minibus to'a 
nchrby village *- students each do a 
village project. Peopte living in the 
major language- school centres have 
. had their Till of foreigners, -bbt here 
ours efin find helpful locals to tell them.' 
.all about -the appalling bus service or 
; the: great floods of 1948. On to -the, 
..hospital to visit -a student whose pa- 
, perils, put him, on the plane with a, 
.temperature dr 101; \vhat proportion 
of parents, I wonder, use us merely as ■ 
-fan up-market international crfiche? As 
usual, I get back tap late for riiy daily 
coordination meeting With the three ■ 

■ other roursc .directors’. 

.■Then the dqily. ritunl visit to the 
bank,. buying a student birthday pre- 
sent, more icqblocks fdr (lie staffroom 
cold box end adaptor's for. continental 
hair-dryers qn> ro.u«. ’ Language, 
schools alone , bodst the balance pf 
payments by qvicr £3O0m each 1 year, 
and the pocket vftiouey spent iS wel- 
comed by a recession-hit city ' Ideally, 
I'd delegate .pocket money distribu- 
tion, .built docs mean thhi tho students 
all topic. to see me regularly. 

During afternbpn lessons, i sneak a 
look at the test match. Blit. Sec Linear i 
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reveals that it is not as horrific as some 
who have rushed into print have 
suggested. Other interests are still to 
be represented on governing bodies. 

During the last few years, many 
schools nave reluctantly added one or 
two parents to the Governors. But 
they were never able to vote for change 
in a manner proportionate to the 
numbers of parents in the school. 

Unless I have missed some state- 
ments Issued by the NCPTA or the 
Confederation tor the Advancement 
of State Education, the idea of parents 
having a real voice and significant 
majority representation upon Gov- 
erning bodies has not been challenged 
by parents. The challenges appear to 
have come from other “vested” in- 
terests- teachers who feel threatened; 
Toytown councillors who enjoy their 
status without considering the state of 
education; and local authority officers 
who for too long have been petty 
despots in education. 
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In any cross-section of parents, 
various viewpoints, backgrounds and 
loyalties will be found. Hence, it is 
unlikely that a “solid front" of unani- 



mous opinion and policy will be pre- 
sented, voted upon and decided by just 
the parent bloc. What is likely to 


happen, for the first time ever on many 
bodies, is that there will be real 
discussion and exchange nt the meet- 
ing upon educational matters. Gone 
will be the “rubber stamping" act of 
governors mid the fail accompli pre- 
sentation of the head. How brave in 
the past the sole parent governor has 
had to be to raise policy and/or 
educational questions at meetings 
knowing he or she is in the absolute 
minority and the other governors 
haven't a clue as to what goes on in the 
school anyway. 

Where in the past we have been 
fortunate enough to have in schools 
two elected parent governors plus 
some councillors whose children were 
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the lavatory? — 

QUESTION 5: Your senior mistress is 
morally tom between the industrial 
action advocated by her union and the 
duties inseparable from her position. 

Would you; 

I Invite her to resign? 


. a ^ 




1 invite ner to resign / 

2 Murmur enigmatically, "Life is a 
1 per cent solution, my dear.”? 

3 Reflect fondly on your past and 


future relationships? 

4 Suggest that her only, honourable 
course is to accept a Scale 1 salary for 
as long as she chooses to abdicate her 
middle-management responsibilities? 

5 Return to the lavatory, leaving 
her to sort out tomorrow's No Cover 
timetable and pupil-exclusions;, 
QUESTION 6: Teachers’ withdrawal 
from dinner-supervision has caused 
you to exclude many of the dinner- 
children. As a result of the drop in 
numbers, the area meals organizer has 
drastically cut the hours of two of your 
kitchen staff and given notice to the 
other two. 

the times of Sunday Mass found out. 
The Pope died during the 1978 course 
and the Italians were outraged when 
the local priest refused to provide a 
special service. Two teachers drop in, 
one with an income tax .query, the 
other to report a fight between our . 
Israeli and Moroccan about (hi Pales- 
tine Liberation 'Organisation.- »■ 

Between times I’m planning out 
London visit. This is our biggest poten- 
tial headache - worries about s(uderits 


nu t ivuj tv i li i biiv diuuwiiM. u mwiiii ■-%*•**« Mimviii Mw,gbwui(S*Sii' 

■about : the - P^ntqfe jablB-tdnnjsjbqt . , rrnust ,he; ; f unfe l6 trice this evening’s 
' 'Itfcdldj 1 ; SiU©* EhgT fed-' * -fifth * TOri&HTlcMs'rtiMsi ^efixed and 


■getting (ost. or getting ripped off by- 
street traders or shoplifting. In 1980, 
so tlie. Live [pool supporters up for the : 
iCharity Shield relieved a German of an- 
expensive camera In Trafalgar Square; - 
A quick visit to the tca party being 
given for old people from the local day 

centfc--- ' i ; 

Some; prospective parents fqr next' 
year .arrive unexpectedly and want to, 
be," shown rpundV I 1 arrive at tea yet 
again just as the -hot . food runs out. ' 
More salad ; . i Then an evening'. 

: balancing the course accounts and 
checking return travel, arrangements/: 
We have . the > annual airport go-,slow: 

' threat, "so; must . make, contingency; 

Telephoning problems. Subscribers’'' 
Ttynk Dialing doesn’t st}em to havfc ; 
penetrated: Yugoslavfa.yat’; and drie d? ?i 

mghts. -While sHd .walft,- a Sfredfe rings" 


Would you: 

1 Invite all teaching and non- 
teaching staff to a discussion, only to 
cancel it when you realize the union- 
teachers won’t attend staff meetings? 

2 Tell the sacked staff the story of 
The Tolpuddlc Martyrs? 

3 Examine your lunch very care- 
fully for traces of powdered glass? 

. 4 Hang In the dining room n burnt- 
poker plaque reading, ”Moncy doesn’t 
bring happiness, it just keeps you 
miserable In comfort. ? 

5 Press for all school-staff to be 
represented on governing bodies, not 
just teachers? 

QUESTION 7: One union's school 
representative tells you that their 
policy is not to put any statement of 
intent into >vrlting. 

Would you: 

1 Ask him to dictate the form of 
action to you, slowly? 

2 Depend on the media for your 
information? 

3 Switch on the tape-recorder with 

home and speaks in brief, conspirato- 
rial grunts. Then a Spanish mum calls 
us. One ecstatic child shrieks a/ 
“Mama” and 13 brothers, sisters, 
cousins and any other Spaniards who 
happen to be’ within earshot- come 
•running up to jabber in unison about 
thief number, of chips they had for lunch . 
You oari learn a great deal about 
national character by observing phone 
calls. 

v At /9 >30 the woman next door 
phones- 16 say that mattresses are 
• comitig oiifof the windows. Then the , 
nightly battle to get the students to bed 
Vpile making sure that local boys don’t 
climb into 'tfie grounds. Collapse into . 
■ bed myself at midnight to hear Pauline - 
Bushncll with the Radio 4 news. 

. In a permanent school it would be 1 
possible to -delegate many of these 
jow, but on a 25-dtiy course there is no 
. time to establish hierarchies. 

- ™y .has brought no real crises. 
.The things that seem bad at the time 
are often amusing in retrospect. The 1 
man we reported -to the police os a 
suspected preping iom- turned out to 
be: chauffeur to the bishop next door. 
The dangerous 'dog we complained 
abqdt pekmged to tne doctor treating 
the student who’d beep bitten. The 
boy y/ho climbed down pnto the Lon* 
don u ii der ground tracks to retrieve ,his 
jacket v or .the day sipmeone put' deter- ' 


niso pupils, and maybe l.c.a. nominees 
which include some more parents" 
the school, what a profound different 
tins Ims made to the standard of debate 
at meetings and to the agenda. 

For the parent governors to also 
•report back to general meetings ol 
parents: to hold "surgery" consulta- 
tions; these and other acts of involve 
ment within the school have all led to a 
really stimulating developing and 
changing school scene. With ntajority 


parent representation we can loot 
forward to some exciting changes in 
our schools. Mot the gimmicky Tjand. 
wagon" changes that have occurred in 
the past in some schools but real 
contemporary and relevant changes 
that will not harm the basic learning 
process of the school. Parents wi§ 
never let us forget the main purposes 
of our schools, but the marriage of the 
parents’ ideas and views with those of 
the professionals cannot fail to pro- 
ducc schools and programmes much 
more relevant to the year 2000. 

No, the Green Paper proposals "in 
the spirit of partnership" should be 
welcomed by us all - teachers, parents 
nnd the community alike - and not 
carped at. Its taken a long time for 
democracy to reach the school but it is 
now on the way and maybe the despots 
and dictators won't like it - but 1 
reckon the “desk citizens" will. 

Graham Bond has been a headteacher 
in five schools and now works as a 
community development officer with 
the Open University Community Prog- 
ramme. He is also author of Patent- 
teacher Partnership published by 
Evans. 

your knee 7 

4 Buy an ouija board? 
QUESTION 8: Your l.e.a. will not 
authorize absencc-cbve'r by supply- 
teachers for the first three days, except 
where it's known in advance that the 
absence will be four days or more. One 
union is operating No Cover with 
totting-up, the other No Cover with no 
totting-up. Three parents are booked 
to visit you in the morning to discuss 
domestic problems industrial action is 
causing them. You have a noimal, full 
nftemoon's teaching, your secretary a 
awuy ill and decorators are repainting 
the hall. At 7.45.am two teachers 
phone you, at home, to say they have 
‘‘upset tummies” and. won't be at 
school today, with the future uncer- 
tain. 

Would you: 

1 Scream in Involuntary anguish? 

2 Go back to bed? 

3 Type the pupil-exclusion notes 
whilst munching your muesli? • 

4 Send both teachers self certifica- 
tion forms olready completed for a 
minimum four days’ abscncc7 

5 Invite them to share your law* 

Post your l.c.a. yet another fint- 
class, rccordcd-dclivcry photocopy ot 
your 1977 application for carlv retire- 
ment, again underlining in red in we 
interests of the efficiency of the ser- 
vice" and adding, this time, and n 

B is of mental and p*!*® 

; 

Mike Lee is head of a middle school 
and Secretary of the Athe Memento*., 
Teuchers' .Association in. iron 

chirr. 
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In pursuit of the Polish Miracle 


A Warsaw Diary 1978-1981. By Kazfmierz Bran- 
ds. Translated by Richard Lourle. 

Cbatto and Windus £9.95 and £4.95 

"We are talked into believing a past that is 
untrue, a history that has undergone surgery 
and had tissue removed . This history of Poland 
minus the Polish-Russian war of 1920, minus 
Stalin's pact with Hitler in 1939, minus Katyn, 
Bnd minus our betrayal at Yalta in 1945. The 
operation goes further, deeper - the massacre 
outside Warsaw at Praga in 1799 has also been 
amputated. On television, professors .lecture 
on the surgically altered history with dignified 
equanimity, honest men who look at us in the 
eye. But that wouldn’t have sufficed. A second 
operation is performed simultaneously, which 
consists In switching the target of our hatred. 
At least on one score the authorities have no 
illusions: they know who is hated in Poland 
today." (June, 1977) 

This book is a different type of diary. Most diaries 
follow the willy-nilly pattern of our lives and 
though there is the personal element in Warsaw 
Diary- reflection, introspection, casual observa- 
tion and comment, Brandys sets out in these 
pages to chart the course of his compatriots’ 
snuggle to achieve that seemingly cver-elusive 
goal of what Is generally called the Polish Miracle 
(an independent, democratic Poland, true to her 
heritage, both Polish and European) during the 
months leading up to the latest and greatest of the 
periodic upheavals that have shaken the country 
since the Communists came to power there. 

Brandys is well-qualified to describe the politic- 
al, moral and economic debacle into which 
Poland was led/pushed by the Gomulka and 
Gierek regimes, and the events which led to the 
birlfi of Solidarity and eventually to the declara- 
tion of martial law in December 1981. First, 
though a writer and an intellectual, Brandys is a 
man of the streets (probably It is easier in Poland 
to be such a combination than it is in Britain 
where the first two appear to exclude the last) and 
can report on what life is like in the cafes and on 
the trams. He Is perceptive and analytical. For 


Dick Hook reviews a new account of the Poles’ current oppression 



example: “True calamities arc always personal - 
true calamities are always collective" - a lovely 
paradox/contradiction which he knows his read- 
ers will accept . As lie has been associated with the 
Left in Poland since before World War 1 1 and was 
at one time a member of the Communist Party he 
can therefore write from the inside - assuming 
that anyone can, because events in Poland have 
shown that there can be a party within a party, a 
government within a government. His party 
experience sharpened him - he quotes and agrees 
with his friend Stas Dygat, “There are (wo things 1 
don't regret - joining the party and leaving it." 

Lastly, at the time of the events described in 
these pages, Brandys had a great deal of time on 
his hands. His novel Rondo had been for two 
years in the hands of publishers who told him. 
“There has been no negative decision, and no 
positive decision either. There is no decision.” in 
effect he was banned, and saw none of his recent 
writing in Polish (his work was printed in 
translations abroad) until in 1976 he co-foundcd 
Zap is, the independent literary review in which 
sections of the Diary were later published. 
Incidentally, his answer to the questionnaire of 
the Executive Board of the Writers’ Union is on 
its own worth the price of this book. 

In essence. Brandys maintains that Poland’s 
problem, like that of several other Central 
European slates, is that she is a normal country 


Most read about 
-least read 

David Wright on Samuel Johnson’s bicentenary 



situated between two abnormal ones - Russia and 
Germany -and because of their aggressive nature 
she has never been allowed to develop as an 
independent society. Certainly it is difficult for 
Britons in their island fortress to comprehend the 
effect of three partitions, numerous occupations, 
even more numerous occasions when invaders 
were "only passing th rough”, mid various 
alliances (Warsaw Pact for one) forced on them 
by stronger powers to even the balance of power. 

Brandys maintains that this peculiar history has 
had a tragic effect on the psyche of the Poles. In 
their isolation and misery, almost any effort to 
build a state more closely to their desires seems 
futile because they believe they may just possibly 
be the architects of their own misfortune. And it's 
this isolation, and what might develop from it, 
that worries Brandys most . He insists that Polund 
is European and should not he left in the lurch. 
Help of all sons must be given and contacts 
maintained, because if one part of Europe goes 
down, all Europe is endangered. 

Kazimierz Brandys and his wife left Poland for 
a speaking engagement in New York on Dee 4, 
1981 when Solidarity represented 13.5 million 
Poles in the cities and countryside and was a force 
to be reckoned with. The last entry in this diary is 
“Dec 13 1981 New York. News that martial law 
has been declared in Poland. All communications 
cut.” • •• • , • i 

Samuel Johnson 1709-1784. Edited by Kal Kin 
Yuiifi. 

Herbert Press £9.95. 

Samuel Johnson. By Waller Jackson Bntc. 
Hogarth Press £6.95. 

The Personal History of Samuel Johnson. By 
Christopher Hlbbert. 

Penguin £3.95. 

Dr Johnson By Mrs Thrale. Edited by Richard 
Ingram. 

Chatto £Hk95. 

Of all our major writers, the least read is Samuel 
Johnson; whereas Dr Johnson, his alter ego, 
seems the most read about. As .Sir William 
Rees-Mogg says in the preface to Kai Kin Yung's 
coffee-table catalogue of the bicentenary exhibi- 
tion of Johnsoniana mounted by the Arts Coun- 
cil, for comparison “one has to go across the 
boundary into fiction: Johnson is loved and 
remembered as is otherwise only true of Falstaff 
or Pickwick br perhaps Sherlock Holmes. John- 
son’s propensity for drinking ten'is as familiar as 
Sherlock Holmes’s violin". One: is not sure how 
Mr Johnson - by which title the great Sam was 
invariably addressed during life - would linvc 
appreciated this accolade, given His high regard 
[or reality and low opinion of fiction; nor what he 
wouid have made of Sir William’s other testimo- 
nial: “He is . . , so influential that some of the 
most successful modem television figures practise 
their art in terms' of his conversational methods. 
Without Samuel Johnson, Robin Day would not 
exist”. ...■■■ 

Be that as it nicy, there is a certain aptness 
about the fact (hat Johnson's bicentenary is being 
celebrated by reprints of biographies and records 
of the man rather than the works. For the art of 
modern biography was Johnson's invention: 
witness his magnificent pioneering Life of 
Richard Savtige, and Ills tuition of nnd collabora- 
tion with Boswell (for it amounted to no less) to 
produce (he classic’ I hat was ever afterwards to 
overshadow rather than enhance his own literary 
reputation. 

Johnson would certainly have welcomed the 
Hogarth Press paperback of Professor Bate’s 
superb biography, which provides n complement 
and a corrective to BosWell's without pretending 



Throughout the Diary Brandys refers to a 
constantly recurring dream of his and of his 
comput Tints - to live in a normal country and if 
any render is unsure what “ncumai" means this 
writer suggests a longish visit to the land of 
Jaruzclski and/or Husak. Or better still read this 
profound and moving book. 

Congratulations, by (lie way to Richard Lourie. 
the translator. He has produced a lucid mid fluent 
work - a difficult task when one considers that 
Brandys is dealing mainly in abstractions. The 
editors also deserve praise for their dear, un- 
obtrusive footnotes which enable the non-Polish 
reader to cope with the numerous literary and 
histori cal allusions. • • 

to emulate that masterpiece. Bate is peculiarly 
valuable when it conies to Johnson’s early life, for 
of course he had access to records and informa- 
tion that Boswell did not or could not unearth. 
The central subject of his book is Johnson's 
complex, manic-depressive psychology; and he is 
percipient about Johnson’s marriage to a widow 
20 years his senior - a marriage which Boswell 
tends to laugh at, never guessing what self- 
confidence it afforded the young Johnson, strug- 
gling and ungainly, in the black years of his 
ill-success; or how deep his remorse cut him for 
the poverty forced upon his wife by his early 
failures. 

The years spent as an impoverished Grub 
Street hack were the making of him. Because of 
them Johnson's wide knowledge of books was 
leavened and Informed by an even wider practical 
experience, by acquaintance with society at all 
levels: as Sir Joshua Reynolds remarked, the 
value and excellence of his writings “consisted in 
.their being the observations of a strong mind 
operating upon life". Far from being the dyed-in- 
the-wool reactionary that most people suppose, 
Johnson — according to Mrs Thrale - “loved the 
poor as I never saw anyune else do" and was 
always on the side of the veritable , rather than the 
apparent, underdog. Thus he opposed the Amer- 
ican revolution because he saw that the real 
underdogs were not the colonists but their black 
slaves and the Indian aborigines. 

Professor Bntc is enthusiastic in directing 
attention to Johnson's still underrated literary 
achievement, and just in his assessments. But 
(Christopher Hibbert's biography, as promised by 
its title, is more concerned with the man than the 
work. It is, however, highly readable and covers 
.much the same ground - all the essential 
information, and most of the gossip. Is contained 
in half as many pages as Bate. Finally, there is 
Richard Ingrams' selection of the Johnsoniana 
from Mrs Thrale's journals. However vivid nnd 
entertaining these brief anecdotes and snippets of 
talk nrc, they present a distorted portrait. So 
many or the sayings Mrs Thrule records are 
Johnsonian put-downs - some of them annihilat- 
ing- that taken together they give the impression 
of a brutally rude old bully. Which, os we know 
from others - including Mrs Thrale herself - 
Johnson was not. : f ■ : t ' : 
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Festival 

finds 

Kenny Mathieson on 
some of the young 
theatrical performers 
at Edinburgh 

The National Student Theatre Com- 
pany have established themselves as a 
* Fringe fixture, and arrive this year with 
a varied programme and a new spon- 
sorship agreement with Yorkshire 
Television. Reality and illusion lie at 
the heart of the most experienced 
director's play, Peter Jukes' Charlie 
and Marie: Chaplin v Lloyd. Set in 
that palace of illusion, a cinema, it 
brings together the film-maker and the 
mustc-haTl star in a wholly fascinating 
imaginary encounter, each examining 
the reality behind their apparent posi- 
tions; the play, and in particular the 
performances of Joanna Scanlan and 
Simon Tyred, sets a high standard for 
the company, and deserves to be seen 
more widely. 

The newer writers have risen to its 
challenge. Paula MacGee’s In Nomine 
Patrls sets Clare (Gillian Tomkins, 
whose preparation included a stay in a 
convent) m opposition to her family 
and friends over her derision to be- 
come a nun. The bitter resentment of 
her father (Ivan Kaye) emphasizes a 
further dimension of the play; beyond 
the individual struggle lies the secta- 
rian bitterness of Glasgow, imported 
from Ireland. He is forced to confront 
the contradiction of defending his 
“faith" with his fists against the Protes- 
tant taunts, while rejecting his daugh- 
ter's embracing of it; her dilemma sets 
up resonances beyond the merely 
personal. 

Family breakdown is also the sub- 
ject of Polly Tcale’s Growing Pains, 
.where Rose Bannister (Kqte Lomax) 
f' iS. ttke 'Claris, a stable centre, In her 
circle; Her self-centred husband and 
. eider daughter value precisely her 
quality otunchanging reliability, of 
i self-effacement, but the cosy family 
home is steadily coming, apart (as is the 
draughty house itseln. The voices 
which haunt Rose are all from the past; 
now, time has run out , and a crisis, if a 
quiet one, is reached. Polly Teale 
handles a potentially banal situation 
with wit and subtlety, and imaginative 
staging, overcomes the limitations of 
the space; she has a Hair for the telling 
detail of speech and gesture. 

Alex Renton's one-man play, A 
Twist of Lemon, eschews the tabloid 
sensationalism of much writing on 
heroin users, and looks at smack as “a 
way of life . Mark Richard Davies 
plays Miles, a commodities broker 
with a habit; young ahd privileged, he 
works only to buy heroin, and only 
heroin gets him through work; his 
friends are all junkies- ins, he tells us, 

■ a marriage, a career. Renton’s play 
highlights on aspect of heroin rarely 
discussed: shorn of the sordid dead- 


end ' imagery of deprivation and 
Squalor' {Miles listers to Vivaldi and 


;»iJ 1. 





A scene from Sir David Lynda ay’s Ane 
some of his experiences at Cambridge. 
Chris, convincingly played by Jason 
Isaacs, comes up full of good inten- 
tions and innocent eagerness, and falls 
into a long decline. Seduced {literally) 
from wont by his amoral theatrical 
friends, his rise in the ADC leads him 
further into corruption, both moral 
and otherwise, and the eventual inevit- 
able downfall, the success of his glitter- 
ing, much envied circle exposed as a 
sham. If I have a criticism, it is that the 
play is perhaps loo overtly a moral tale. 

The general standard of playing and 
directing across all the productions is 
up to the company's established stan- 
dards, while both their revue and the 
musical Chicago have attracted favour- 
able attention. High standards of pro- 
duction are also expected from the 
Children's Music Theatre, and direc- 
tor Jeremy James Taylor does not 
disappoint with this year's offerings. 
Helen Come Home is a highly irreve- 


Satyre of the Three Estaltes 

Special mention must be made of 
Christopher Richardson's stage set, a 
mobile wonder, seemingly infinitely 
adaptable. If the young performers 
suffered from opening night nerves, 
there was precious little sign of it, and 
they did little to lower the very profes- 
sional production standards; these 
plays augur well for the CMTs first 
venture into the official Festival, with 
the ambitious children's opera The 
Tower of Babel. They continue to 
prosper, and one of their earlier pro- 
ductions, Tin Pan All, is enjoying a 


drawing on a wide range of images and 
styles; the jokes come fast and corny, 
the songs are belted out joyfully, and 
everyone hams it up for all they are 


-quotes Marvell), another reality is 
revealed, and a no less disturbing one, 
.Michael Arditti’s contribution, The 
Freshman, is the most conventionally 
naturalistic of the plays, and draws on 


best numbers. If the romp is not 
without its occasional satirical edge, it 
is nonetheless in The Powder Monkeys 
that the serious face of CMT emerges. 

Co-directed by Mark Pattenden, the 
production intends to be adult theatre 
played by children. The “powder 
monkeys are young boys illegally 
recruited, or impressed, to serve in 
Nelson’s fleet, where the class rela- 
tions dominant in the village are 
hugely exacerbated. The Hambleton 
cricket match allows the transient 
closing of the gap, but cricket balls are 
not cannon balls ; the girls take over the 
cricket field, while on ship (he shooting 
of an innocent boy becomes a senseless 
matter of “duty" rather than an act to be 
met with social disapprobation. That 
they are manifestly a product of the 
same supposedly benevolent system is 
evident; the production makes admir- 
able use of the gap between the 
rhetoric and the reauty in its ironic 
juxtaposition of songs and images 
("Hearts of Oak" sliding into an 
account of rats and weevils aboard 
ship, “Rule Britannia," a contempor- 
ary song, sung over the bodies of the 
impressed children in the finale), and 
in its mirror-image use of the match 
and the battle, or young Toni’s twin 
shootings, held in a different trap each 
time. > 


lively Fringe revival at the hands of 
Holyrood High School. 

The Festival is an international occa- 
sion, and the Fringe manages to attract 
its share of overseas visitors, among 
whom the University of Windsor 
(Canada) have become regulars. Their 
production of the somewhat myst- 
terious American writer Jane Martin's 
Talking With ... is admirably done; 
the students bring out the nuances and 
unexpected twists of Martin's six 
monologues, highlighting the small 
disturbing displacements which sub- 
vert the watcher’s expectations. A cat 
held hostage at an audition, a cheer- 
leader revealing the metaphysical pur- 
ity of baton-twirling, a svelte woman in 
a dim-lit bar gradually revealed as 
tattaed, “marked for life," the marbles 
rolling away a mother's slow dying; her 
pieces are full of small and surprising 
illuminations, beautifully played ana 
produced. 

Politics, religion, social Injustice, 
corruption, satire, sex and music; 
bawdy, boisterous and spectacular, the 


Festival's productions of David Lynd- 
say’s morality drama Ane Satyre or The 
Thrie Estaltes provides a salutary 


has no monopoly 


itemporary 
of these v 


vexatious 


' It was left to the stylish Ray M 
restore some dignity to radio': 
age of the Olympics. Witt 
; Wagon in Los Angeles, 


ay Moore to 
idio's cover- . 
With Terry. 


age of the Olympics. With Terry. 

: Wogan in Los Angeles, chatting tip all 
land sundry (especially the laitcr),.Mr 
Moore took over the megastar’s morn- 
ing show oil Radio ?. Dismissing such 
' hew technology 1 as compact discs 
("musical beer mats"), he also deflated 
the frebetic hourly Olympic reports: 
"Arid now. Over The Top Productions 
presents . . No such healthy cynic- 
ism reigned bit Radio 4 where reporter 
Gerald* Williams repeatedly gave us. 
the impression 1 that his idea of a 
searching question for a failed British 1 
athlete 'would be "Can I have yOur 
autograph?" 

In the short break before Gerry, 
Peter ( -He’s doing what he docs best.} 
Jones and die other commentators 
hype themselves up for the Soccer 
season, it lias been a welcome relief to 


turn to anew series of snorting features 
The One Great Scorer (Radjd 4, Tues- 
days, 8.00pm). Based on the Idea that 
there, are itpl some Spoils where "it 
matters. not who won or lost but how 
you played the game”, i{ looks at those 
unstarry activities which rarely attract 
thb reporter^. ' 

For the first programme, the presen- 
ter! David Bean, went to a point-to- 
point on the Duke of Nortnumber- 
larid's estates bear Alnwick. Partici- 
pants stressed the ordinariness of the 
event. .In order tp take pari; 'riders 
simply take a .day. brf work (like 
bonking in Geneva). Actually, it 
sounded a . fascinating mbtfifre of 
ereen-wcllied Slashes tind Geortiie 
bookies even if they never said ahV* 
thing about each other. It also sounded 
genuinely amateurish. In' the first race* 
the two leading horses Jumped the 
wrong fence. ‘Mi’s chaos," said the 


On their 
toes 

The way the recent courses run by 
London Festival Ballet's Education nnu 
Community Unit al the Royal Festival 
Hall were set un was as important as 
the work itself. The event was a 
collaboration between the Unit, the 
London Borough of Hammersmith 
and Fulham and its dance fellow 
Joanna Blake and the Royal Fcstivul 
Hall. For the Festival Hall this was a 
first time experiment in using its spaces 
as an educational resource much as 
Peter Pitt, chair of the GLC's Arts and 
Recreation Committee, advocated in a 
speech at the LCC/GLC’s ninety fifth 
adversary celebrations (he same 
week. The huge success of the experi- 
ment seems likely, therefore, to lend to 
many more educational events at the 
Hall. 

There were three one-day courses, 
using the hall’s Waterloo Room, its 
backstage facilities and, of course, the 
special Festival Ballet stage. Each 
course was much t be same in prog- 
ramme but very different in clientele. 
The first one on August 9 was with 
Joanna Blake's students for whom this 
turned out to be the highlight of a full 
week of practical aance studies, 
though not without implied criticism. 
“Why are there no black people in the 
company?" demanded two black boys 
after watching company class. The 
question raised lively discussion about 
the lack of black people in classical 


ballet generally in Britain, but Festival 
Ballet was able to explain how It was 
doing more about the problem than 



subjects. First performed in 1S40, it 
was revived at Edinburgh in 1948 by 
Tyrone Guthrie, and is now enjoying 
its fifth Festival production under Tom 
Fleming, with an accomplished cast 
and appropriately prestigious pre- 
sentation. Unlike all too many or the 
Fringe events I saw, It also enjoyed a 
healthy audience. It has surely become 
a matter of concern that so many 
excellent productions are playing to 
totally inadequate numbers: whether 
grown too large, or simply pricing itself 
out of the market, the Fringe seems to 
have reached saturation point, and 
may require some serious thought as to 
its future aims and scope: empty 
houses do no one any good. 


.organizer. ’'There’ll be be a steward's 
enquiry . . that'B private." 

■ uv the second race the winner 'was 
someone riding in his first polnt-to- 
point and after the next race, the horse 
that came second "keeled over and, 
with its legs twitching In the air, died. 
Nobody took a lot of notice, somebody 
knelt., on the beast’s neck. to stop.lt 
jerking top much and then it stopped 
jerking. People drifted off to look at 
the odds for the next race as if It was all 
a bit embarrassing,” We heard the 
..animal being winched Into the back of 
. a Wick,, . 

'Bewi does not' moralise, 
mock or knock,. His styfais understar*.. 


— i.TT.TC.T V ^ MUUCmaiC". 

■; ment , q jiW tbatvpii;^ 

... David Self 


any-other classical company 

The two courses on August 15 and 
16 were for 50 students with relatively 
less dance experience on each dav 
drawn from many parts of London 
Twenty-five of the students on August 
15 had no donee experience at all 
They were joined in the afternoon bv 
another 25 students from Dance 
Works who came to meet Festival 
Ballet’s dancers, join a discussion and 
see the evening performance. Students 
on August 16 were required to have 
lmd some dance experience, not neces- 
sarily ballet. 

Apart from walcliing company class 
and rehearsals, touring backstage and 
joining discussions, each course also 
includes the experience of actually 
doing a class of exercises, carefully 
graded. In this way there is a chance to 
try out some of the movements of 
arms, legs and bodies seen on stage 
and so sample the grind as well as the 
art in a professional dancer's life. 

The cost of a course to each student 


One of the least deserving victims of the 
Arts Council's forthcoming round of 
cuts is the King's Head Theatre, Isling- 
ton. Over the last few years this 
enterprising and Imaginatively-run 
organization has notched lip a long 
slriug of successful revivals as well as 
some fine new plays; 11 has frequently 
offered daytime facilities to groups - 
including students - who might otner- 
wise have been unable to find a tempor- 
ary home. Its current show, in which 
Bertrice Reading (above) presents a 
new compilation of songs, Is an evening 
of off-beat musical comedy worth 
travelling many miles to see. 

Next week 

Graham Greene and the 
cinema; James Joyce and 
private patronage; history 
textbooks 

Film -poet 

Selected Poems. By Pier Paolo Pasolini. 
Translated by Norman MacAfee with 
Luciano Martlnengo. ,, 

John Calder £6.93 

"The ugly whiteness of these sixties." 
The poet, like the film maker, was a 
representative figure in European cul- 
ture during the period (1957 to 1971) 
covered by this bilingual selection. His 
themes, are political in the widest 
sense, the politics internalized so that 
they are central tp Pasolini’s express- 
ion of an individual experience. He 
reveals much of the spirit af questi 
April Sessaptn and much of himself, 

■. though the images that emerge of both 
the; ntan apd the decade ore rather 
QfpQphlartn^hJ 

: • ; ' Paul Caron 


reduced pnee. collectively the young 
people on the course, all teenagers, 
represented a cross-section of Britain's 
multi-racial society. The event itself 
showed also the huge development of 
this sort of educational effort since the 
Royal Ballet's “Ballet for AH" began 
its educational tours 20 years ago next 
month. The Festival Ballet unit is now 
among the most experienced of many 
units and schemes sustained by the 
subsidized dance companies. Schools 
and further education colleges still 
don't use them enough yet they are not 
expensive and can be reached for the 
price of a stamp. Festival's offering, in 
particular, is a bargain, 

Peter Brinson 

Road to 
tragedy 

Still Ihe Biggest Epidemic 

Monda^AuguriJO^BC^^^ 

If we had any senso of proportion w 
would stop worrying about ne 
drought, the miners strike and 
mortgngo rate and apply ourselves w 
i the tragic fact that each year jn 1 ^ 

I country 75.000 people are kUM « 
seriously injured on the roads. That « 
consistently fall to do anything i 
effective about road safety, 

folds about us, was one of the themes « 
this very striking programme - « 
update of a Man 


poignant this tune nrounu. 
hi though quite a few of thowpc 
1981 could have got up andgjnelg 
because In the meantime we nave 
made to wear seat belts. j-wj 
Despite compulsory „ 

though the collective 
weak. Cars are sold on perform 
lorries can be under-run 
and the seat belt lobby ^ 

battle over the fitting of belts to n* 

them according to woWj ^ 
Howarth of Nottingham Unij^ 
drivers who have tailed ' •W’LjiBJ 

their presence or actions. « ^ 

that we should stop bj a ^* n < . 

and start protecting them- ^ 

It was, predgiWy. ■ reteo* 
documentary putting j ts P?, m0r tuarV 
tlwly •rnjdWWWffl 
dddrs and the flmjhjng < w _ ^ 

Sft*aS5S55 

wheels an* 1 P lun a ^ v A^ofi^ 
screens and the real live vi umv RoD1 

told us their 

ssssss^S 

twenlletl icemror 
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Infant into person 


Invisible man examined 


Understanding Your Baby. By Dorothy 

NFER 1 !-* Nelson £3.95. 7005 0621 7. 

The Mental and Soda! Life of Babies. 
By Kenneth Kaye. 

Methuen £6.50. 416 36910 3. 

All About Twins. By Dr Gillian Leigh. 
Routledgeand Kegan Paul £4.95. 7100 
9088 X 

Toddler Taming. By Dr Christopher 
Green. 

Century £3.95. 7126 0321 2. 

The Young Child at Home. By C E 
Darie, S J Hurt, E Vincent and M 
Mam. 

NFER -Nelson £5.95. 7005 0641 1. 

Each of these books is written with 
conviction, yet it is heartening to see 
that the "experts" are still failing to 
agree on the mysteries of very early 
development. While Baldwin, for ex- 
ample, anthropomorphizes with great 
dan into baby's feeling and impress- 
ions before and after the moments of 
birth, Kaye describes tiny babies as 
fairly mindless creatures. Both au- 
thors' arguments and advice are 
adapted accordingly. 

Tuere must have been some reason 
in the minds of Dorothy Baldwin and 
the NFER for presenting Understand- 
ing Your Baby in a style which is a cross 
between poetry without art and a first 
reader. Much of the text is in brief 
sentences, each one on its own line. 
For example in ber highly intuitive 
chapter "What’s it like to be bom7": 

u tl was warm; we never felt cold. 

We were never hungry. 

There were no bright lights.” Etc 
etc. 

In spite of the positive encourage- 
ment throughout to identify with the 
baby, the Girl's Own-style cartoon 
strips, and the pleasant illustrations, 
the tone of thd book is guilt-producing 
“nanny-knows-best'*; typically in the 
author' comment on breast feeding - 
"The idea of being able to choose is a 
sad one”. If I were a new parent, I 
hope I would have sufficient confi- 
dence in myself to leave it unbought in 
the bookshop. 

Kenneth Kayo takes the opposite, 
quite dispassionate view of the new- 
born. In The Mental and Social Life of 
Babies he declares himself, lance to the 
ready, as prime debunker of the cur- 
rent widespread belief in babies’ early 
mental abilities. This apparent shared 
delusion can be dangerous, he feels, as 
It inhibits research and therefore furth- 
er undemanding of how babies really 


develop. Hence the observations made 
by countless psychologists around the 
world arc but romantic fantasies 
which, he says “depend as much upon 
prcadnpted adult behaviour and uni- 
versal human interaction patterns as it 
docs upon Ihe infant's intrinsic cogni- 
tive abilities”. 

The fulcrum of Kaye's carefully 
argued text is the intenrionaliiy of 
infant behaviour. He is most con- 
cerned to find out “how an infant 
becomes a person", presupposing that 
a baby is some other kind otbeing. The 
root of this argument began with some 
research which be and his collegues 
carried out, its description being sup- 
plemented with an almost philo- ‘ 
sophical discourse, with flow diagram, 
about models of development. It 
should appeal to members of Mensa. 

Kaye's American-style quotations 
at the start of each chapter are particu- 
larly good, from Rilke to Doctor 
Dofittle, showing further what a 
learned man he is. However, in com- 
plaining bitterly that mothering be- 
haviour has hardly been examined by 
researchers he discloses some unfor- 
tunate gaps in his academic reading. 

The difference between twins and 
two small children is considerable, says 
Dr Gillian Leigh in All About Twins. 
As a mother oftwins and a doctor, she 
writes from the heart, and it shows. 
This is a straightforward “how-to” 
book where experience is writ large. 
For instance, as a new mother of twins, 
the author bought o large bucket to 
soak nappies in, then she found that 
she couldn't lift it when it was full. She 
is concerned with every aspect of 
twins, from how to carry two babies 
and the shopping into the house, how 
to breast-feed two on demand, the 
pros and cons of different twin prams, 
to the twins' own problems of self- 
identification. No non-practitioner 
could give you this advice and parents 
of twins would certainly find this book 
valuable. 

Toddler Taming by the Australian 
paediatrician Dr Christopher Green is 
a friendly sort of book with excellent, 
funny illustrations by Roger Roberts. 
He is a lucky man who thanks his 
doctor wife Hilary for her research and 
editing. 


The text Is practical, common-sen- 
sicai and should make parents feel 
better for having read it. That danger- 
ous minefield of what is normal and 
what is abnormal behaviour is trodden 
with great delicacy. Dr Green inter- 
laces research evidence neatly with 
what parents actually experience. He 
has a rude word or two about the 
mother-bashing guilt-mongers, so pre- 


valent in the fifties and wonders how 
women stood for it. 

Describing how “toddler behaviour 
varies wildly from minute to minute 
and from day to day", he is honest 
enough to decline to advise at times, 
but instead offers parents his sincere 
sympathy. He is delightfully irreverent 
about fads, including health food and 
very early reading, and although not a 
complete “owner manual” for your 
new child, it is well worth adding to the 
literature on the nursery shelf 

The Young Child at Home is a child 
research report by a team from the 
psychology department at Kcclc Uni- 
versity. It is particularly valuable as the 
sample of lo5 three ana four-year-olds 
were observed over the whole waking 
day in their own homes; a technique 
requiring great dedication and time. 

The difference in approach between 
this and the usual quasi-expcrimcntal 
studies of children has produced a 
fresh perspective with messages for 
parents and teachers. Essentially, so- 
cial class loses its previously accepted 
role as the absolute dictator of lan- 
guage development in children. The 
differences arc more subtle than lan- 
guage experts such as Basil Bernstein 
and Joan Tough would have us be- 
lieve. The lower social classes do talk 
as much to their children as the 
middle-class when in their homes, 
but the parents' individual quality of 
speech is what matters. 1 

The team found children playing in 
gender-stereotyped ways, though pa- 
rents never insisted on it. but then the 
parents did provide perfect 
stereotyped role models - “very few 
fathers did any type of housework” - 
and not one of the mothers did 
“men's" work. 

The family position of children, 
however, had more influence on their 
behaviour than either gender or class. 
As many other studies have found, 
first-born children received more adult 
attention and gained higher IQ scores, 
but were emotionally more fraught. 
Later-bom children's compensations 
were in their greater number of friends 
and an easier-going life style. 

However, in spite of the team's 
protestations, the traditional middle- 
class, positive parental altitudes to. 
education in the form of nursery 
schools, educational toys and educa- 
tional encouragement, did seem to pay 
off in the long run. The main message 
. for teachers is that most parents care 
deeply about their children's futures 
ana the vast resources of goodwill they 
have to offer Is still under used. 

Joan Freeman 


Just a four-letter word? 


Nature or Work. By Paul 
tjompson. 

g™ian Press £15.00. 0 333 35026 9. 

Wajr People Work. By Christine 
rtluv - 

Orforf'Uriivcralty Press £12.50. 0 19 
^60 3. £3.95; 289155 3. ' 

of Work. By Charles 

gapkwell £16,50. 0 85520 688 8. £4.95. 

j^c spectre haunting Europe is now of 
course unemployment and its corollar- 

rf^P'oymept, retraining, educa- 
ror living, leisure, taxation, eco- 
PPro'Cs and philosophy. Each of these 
makes- aq important contribu- 
tor S % cun,e nt debate and helps us 
Siure e ^ t ? ndour Preserf 1 and possible 


neither _the |eneral^ractitionpr r nor 


the teacher 


now be able to 


devote more time to the almost forgot- 
ten but still essential element or their 
task, that of a personal relationship 
with patient and pupil. The message is 
clear: the humanization of society is 
what we and the technicians are about. 
'Marx foresaw it; Thompson here helps 
: us to understand the riew and only real 
revolution we are ever likely to face. 

The book is weakest on tne effects 
fundamental changes are haying on the 
concept of family. “The family has 
survived" Thompson states categorical- 
ly. The tribal family? T he extended 
family7 The nuclear family? Has he 
not noticed today’s one-parent and 
casual, long and short-lived multi- 
ethnic partnerships living in alterna- 
tive economies? Political economy in- 
fluences, and in turn is influenced by, 
such new waves which inevitably affect 
the roles of men and women - ana 

^The fifst impression one has of the 
“lam today” theory expounded In 
Christine Howarth's The Why People 
Work is that it is based almost entirety 
on behavioural mechanisms centred 
on problem-solving groupwork. It is, 
however, only a first Impression, and 
as an introduction to management 
techniques useful to employers and 
employe®, and 


Fatherhood. By Brian Jackson. 

George Allen and Unwin £9.95. 

0 04 649025 6. 

In our lifetime the most obvious and 
startling change in the role of "father- 
hood” has been the number of fathers 
who arepresent at the birth of their 
babies. Tne rise in only 10 years is from 

1 per cent attendance to 80 per cent. 

This situation is a reflection of a 

rapid change in society's expectation 
of fathers. Middle-aged people today 
mostly remember their fathers as fi- 
gures in the background of their child- 
hood: around in the evenings or at the 
weekend, bearing presents or car- 
rying out threatened punishments. 

In fad we know very little about 
fathers, even from literature. (Oedi- 
pus, Macduff and Karenin are not seen 
in normal family situations; Paul 
Morel saw his father only through (he 
filter of his mother's estrangement.) 
Sociological studies arc mostly con- 
cerned with abnormal men and (he 
average adult over 45 has to dig around 
for memories uf his father wherens 
mother is clearly remembered. 

Brian Jackson decided to examine 
this “invisible man" by interviewing 
100 men who were nbout to be first 
time fathers and whose wives were nil 
under the care of the same consultant. 
Wishing to study the normal, he side- 
stepped potential dramas and disas- 
ters. In fact none occurred, not even 
twins. 

He found it unexpectedly difficult to 
persuade men to talk and to get post 
the wives who tended not only to 
answer the questions put to the men 
but also to interpret what they said. 
Only one woman left her husband 
alone for his interview. The taproots of 
fatherhood run deep and women are 
much more accustomed to talking 
about their feelings as a parent (real or 


expectant). Many wives were asto- 
nished to discuvcr what their husbands 
thought. 

Interviews were held regularly and 
frequently throughout pregnancy; but 
the real emotional breakthrough did 
not come until the birth. All the men 
felt the violent emotional impact of 
becoming a father. We have the im- 
ages of men in tears, men Fondling the 
new baby, breaking the taboo on male 
tenderness and talking nbout it after- 
wards. 

This wide-ranging study includes 
examination of the strange symptoms 
of the male couvadc when , during their 
wives pregnancy, men have everything 
from mysterious backache tn inexplic- 
able stomach pains. There is also 
research into the place of fathers in the 
lives of young children today. The 
influential effects of social back- 
ground, hours of work and mothers' 
expectation of freedom urc recog- 
nized. 

It is becoming obvious that more 
attention should be paid to introducing 
boys to the prospect of fatherhood; 
Education for parenthood would have 
h£lpcd almost every father inter- 
viewed. Of course men can get some 
enlightenment from the media, or 
secondhand from wives who attend 
antenatal classes, which arc very rarely 
attended by men. Consequently, by 
many couples, the whole experience of 
parenthood was seen os part of the 
feminine mystique. 

Although it is a record of case 
histories carefully examined and back- 
ed up by statistics, this is a most 
moving nnd readable book. Brian 
Jackson has a wonderful empathy with 
his interviewees. His untimely death 
has robbed us uf a researcher who 
never forgot he was dealing with 
sensitive individuals. 

Cecilia Gordon 


is possible today" approach is based on 
real answers to present problems and 
perennial questions. • 

Howarth includes three remarkable 

care studies of the motor manufactur- 
ing industry, the ever leftward moving 
Italian metalworking industry and or 
the British Civil Service. Fqr me, the 
most fascinating is.the last, in relation 
to Its field work or shop front bureauc- 
rats, their policy and supply sources, 

■ and the methods used to attract and 
.serve their customers, the general 
public. "Perhaps” Howarth suggests, 
“we can look forward to the time when 
iocal user groups will work with joint 
• management-trade union bodies to 1 
monitor quality of service at local 

kjti The Future of Work Charles 
Handy has produced a readable Bnd ; 
challenging book which does not 
Ignore. the studies and prophesies of 
tne Greeks, Mart and Keynes et at but 
uses them to substantiate the next leap 
forward. The presently confusing in- 
evitabilities of change are here set out 
splendidly, backed up with statistics 
and informed comment. Those of us 
who have come through the pipeline of 
education & la Dewey are challenged 
not to set him' aside. “Society is 
changing - it Is time for education to do 
liketwse.” (The move to home 

teaching suggests this has begun. Simi- 
larly, if schools could see themSelves as 
community resources banks, parents 
. and truants might find .them more 
j tisietoot'j) 1 " *jde 



The Making of Modem London 1914-1939 Is the tide of the book by Gavin 


Welghtman and Steve Humphries to be published on September 6 by Sldgwlek and 
Jackson (£12.9$ and £8.95) to coincide with the authors’ new Series f6r London 
Weekend Television. Copious illustrations (above, Leicester Square Odeon, 
opened In 1937) accompany a text which charts (he social and financial Influences 
which shaped the post-war metropolis. 

Anarchist pedagogy 

SEX. BESETS JKEt 

Aiullf a i MuJilr'r nmnj nm io a ally reliable sources, gives n great deal of 
n? SnViiTv £ M 370,39 . fi - detailed information, and makes only 
£4.95 370140 X. a few., minor mistakes - ihough the 

l" 1 " r ~ Ull ‘ , ■ ... omission of Louise M ichel , wl to ran an 

The latest survey of the anarchist anarchist schoool in London nearly a 
contribution to educational theory nnd century ago. is regrettable. Tills is a .1 
practice during nearly two centuries usc f u i introduction to the writing and 
from William Godwin through Tolstoy reaching of some of the people who 
and Ferrer, Neill. and II lien . to the have done much to fit education to 
White Lion Street School appears m children rather than the other way 
the Unwin Education Books scries, round. 

After an introductory survey, the book 

is divided by topic -integral education. , ... . 

libertarian oedaeouv. education for NlCOlflS Walter 


'White Lion Street' School appears in 
the Unwin Education Books scries. 
After an introductory survey, the book 
is divided by topic -integral education, 
libertarian pedagogy, education for 


Georgette Heyer's books, which were Walter in The TE$ of J.7.84. are 
the 'subject of aft 'article 'by' Katya published* by Pan« ' 1 ‘ 

. V . 1 - V- -I*. 
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Peers and people 


Russian tales 
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The Statesman and the Fanatic: Tho- 
mas Wolsey and Thomas More. By 
Jasper Ridley. 

Constable £12.50. 0 09 463470 X. 
The House or Lords In (he Parliaments 
or Edward V! and Mary. By Michael A 
R Graves. 

Cambridge University Press £22.50. 0 
521 23678 9. 

English Society 1580-1680. By Keith 
Wrlghton. 

Hutchinson £12.00. 0 09 145170 I. 
£6.95. 145171 X. 

Rebels and Rulers, 1500-1660. By 
Perez Zagorin. 

Cambridge University Press £22.50. 0 
521 24472 3. 

Jasper Ridley's interweaving of two 
lives has an attraction that proves more 
apnnrenl than real: the temptation to 
heighten the contrast implicit in the 
title is never fnr away. Reappraisal of 
More's excessively saintly reputation 
wns certainly overdue, hut it is easier 
to bring out his obscenity in polemics, 
malevolence in persecution. And 
cowardice in self-preservation than it is 
to rehabilitate Wolsey. Ridley por- 
trays him as tolerant and merciful, as 
well as cynical and corrupt. Even in his 
last months Wolsey could not suppress 
his impolitic taste for magnificence in 
his restoration of the a rchi episcopal 
lodgings at Southwell and in liis long 
overdue enthronement at York. His 
even more belated parish work merely 
brought accusations of intrigue from 
the government; his death saved him 
from almost certain execution. The 
fate of Wolsey and More signifies the 
omnipotence of the Tudor State in 
those areas it controlled. More clung 
to the once-universal Papal Suprema- 
cy . apparently without realizing that 
Leviathan’s rule in England had come 
to stay. 

The significance of Tudor par- 
liamentary legislation is crucial to the 
. controversy Between Geoffrey Elton 
> oftd hte;foric*< tiritably the late Joel 
Hurst Reid Who argued that -H legal 
framework was no barrier to despotic 
aims. 1 The “Elton School 1 * influences 
•Tudor history throughout the English- 
speaking world: Michael Graves is at 
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Eventful 


Clarendon and (he English Revolution. 
By R W Harris. 

Chatto & Windus £30.00. 0 7011 2655 


It is no wonder that Edward Hyde, 
First Earl of Clarendon, stares a little 
apprehensively from the cover of this 
handsome, but expensive, tome. “The 
English Revolution" is still debatable 
ground and he is probably querulous 
about yet another attempt to deal with 
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mm 


the University of Auckland. His study 
of the Lords is nn excellent book, 
devoid of the laboured approach that 
often bedevils institutional research. 
Graves argues that Parliament was not 
a gladiatorial arena but a legislative 
machine characterized by cooperation 
between Crown and governing class. 
Neale's relish for parliamentary battles 
is therefore mistaken. Or is it? Given 
that real power has mostly lain outside 
Parliament, its occasional resistance 
when the government overstepped the 
mark is one indicator of the regime's 
limitations. Indeed, some of Graves’ 
most interesting material hardly sup- 
ports Iris premise. He stresses the 
independent temper of the Lords and 
the consequent importance of manage- 
ment, in which Gardiner excelled. 
Nevertheless, Mary's rcigti saw a 
marked drop in the amount of business 
transacted by the Lords. This reflected 
the ovcr&pilfing of Court politics into 
Parliament: thus Paget mobilized 
opposition across religious loyalties to 
frustrate royal plans for the restoration 
of Church property. A significant 
group of “alienated peers’* indulged in 
diplomatic absenteeism , notably in the 
1554-55 crisis. The Lords may have 
been the more advanced House in 
procedural techniques, but the govern- 
ment’s selective removal of potential 
“opposition” leaders and its ensuring 
of an effective “front bench" led by 
privy councillors suggests that Neale 
and Notestein are not to be relegated 
to limbo after all. 

Keith Wrighton’s lucid and well- 
constructed synthesis represents cur- 
rent social history at its best. The 
occasional banality (“the gentry . . . 
formed an elite of wealth, status and 
power") derives from sociology, of 
which there is a good deal in Part one. 
Part two is much firmer, no doubt 
because it is firmly grounded in econo- 
mic history. Obvious themes, such as 
population and poor-relief, arc com- 
plemented by less familiar arguments, 
notably about the polarization or in- 
creased wealth and poverty, “The 
poor" now emerged as a permanent 
proletariat in town and country. They 
had scant access to the growing num- 
ber of schools. Illiteracy varied little 


from one county to another, but within 
a given county parish attainments 
differed widely. Not that literacy was 
actually necessary for the lower clas- 
ses: their motive for rending was 
primarily religious. The clergy were 
mostly graduates by the 1630s: too 
late, for their flocks, formerly sermon- 
hungry, now chattered or slept 
through services. James Nicholson de- 
clared “the preaching of the gospel is 
but bibblc babble ana I care not a fart 
of my tail for any black coal in 
Wensleydale and 1 had rather hear a 
cuckoo sing”. 

Rebellion, which might have been 
expected in the mounting economic 
crises between 1580 and 1630, broke 
out later and in n period of stabiliza- 
tion. Perez Zagorin places the English 
Civil War, as well as lesser revolts, in 
their European context. His magiste- 
rial survey Wings together a vast range 
of material in a comparative study 
which must cam him tne gratitude of 
all those interested in the subject. The 
first volume is especially interesting on 
the divine-right monarchies (England. 
France, and Spain in particular): di- 
vergences, such as the continued exist- 
ence of Parliament and its fiscal rights, 
were less important than similarities, 
especially the monarch's absolute right 
to crush revolts. Causative factors 
were sometimes long-term, eg the four 
or five-fold price-rise between 1500 
and 1600; sometimes short-term, eg 
crown exactions or religious persecu- 
tor. The people were often at the 
mercy of subsistence crises, trade cy- 
cles, and harvest failures which, bad in 
themselves, were catastrophic when 
they occurred in conjunction. That 
applies to economic not political 
events, and Zagorin rejects the over- 
schematic General Crisis of the seven- 
teenth century. His second volume 
examines provincial rebellions 
throughout Western Europe, arid re- 
volutionary civil war in England, 
France, and the Netherlands. Only the 
last was ultimately successful, creating 
the Dutch Republic. The failure of the 
others must be remembered when we 
ponder the limitations of absolutism. 

Lindsay Boynton 


British and American Cardens in the Eighteenth Century (University Press of 
Virginia $J5) contains IS essays on garden history edited by Robert P Maccubln 
andPeter Martin. This Is Antoine Richard’s project for the Analo-Chlnese garden 
for the Petit Teuton, published in 1774. 


careful to cite conflicting opinions he 
makes a petsuasivercase for the respect 
for traditional values that lay' at ..the 
heart of Clarendon’s decisions. In- 
deed, for |bose who careTp road yvith 
. one eye out.of tho window there is a 
case too fot applying sarneClarendo- 
hian pragmatism to our present discon- 
tents. - T . . ’ . r :. . 

Unfortunately, though, R W- Harris 
is so concerned to do justice lb his 
period that the . hero of the book has 
tended to disappear behind the bar- 
rage of events. All tod often he is 
found hanging- i about the edges of 
paragraphs, and it is difficult to decide 
whether (he author assumes thpi we 
really know all about him anyway, or 




fully with his complex temperament. 
Certainly the book’s final ■ summary 
chapter on. “Clarendon, History and 
politics" suggests the latter, being at 
the same time frogmen tary aqd repeti- 
tious. On Clarendon the man thore is 
more to be gleaned from- four- and a 
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and a half hundred here 


A Hero of our Time. By Mikhail 
Lermontov. Translated by Vladimir 
Nabokov. 

Oxford World's Classics £1.95. 0 
192814(11 X. 

The Duel and Other Stories. By Anton 
Chekhov. Translated and introduced 
by Ronald Wilks. 

Penguin Classics £2.25. 0 14 11444 15 7. 


A Hero of our Time is one of those 
remarkable works, peculiar to Russian 
literature, that depict the life and 
character of persons hHrdly to be found 
in Western Europe. The hero is a mail 
of considerable parts (but wholly lack- 
ing in humanity, pity, capacity for 
love), with a consummate need to 
injure others, man or woman, in 
whatever manner appears to him 
appropriate in the circumstances in 
which he and they find themselves. 
Lermontov describes him in his fore- 
word as “composed of all the vices of 
our generation in the fullness of their 
development". His adventures take 
place in the Caucasus, a region Ler- 
montov knew well, having been exiled 
there following a duel, and where he 
died, aged 27, killed in another one. 

He was, besides being a writer, a 
painter of no mean skill, and this 
enabled him vividly to describe some 
of the magnificent scenery of the area. 
The construction of the work is a 
skilful blend of autobiography and 
description at second hand, a combina- 
tion which gives a more rounded 
portrait of the hero, Pechorin. The 
chronology is peculiar, but not so 
strange as to make it difficult to follow. 
The translation appears adequate, so 
far as can be judged only from how it 
reads in English. 

The only flaws are the Introduction 
and Notes. Nabokov in these shows 
himself to be one of those unplensingly 
clever persons who must always para- 
de what seems to them their superior- 
ity, whether apposite or not - a sort of 
itch to instruct the benighted Anglo- 
American natives from tne heights of 
continental culture. Himself a devotee 
of Chinese box puzzles in writing, he 
laboriously contrives to make Lermon- 


tov's novel appear much more compli- 
cated in structure than it in fact is; and 
simultaneously spends time denigrat- 
ing his style, vocabulary and literary 
merit. In the notes, lie several limes 
refers to the "good reader" in a 
manner at once condescending and 
impertinent. By labouring the ob- 
vious. lie adds to the tally of notes 
quite uselessly. Balzac lie dismisses 
irrelevantly, ns “the overrated French 
writer”. Sterne has a word for his like- 
“A dwarf who brings a standard along 
with him to measure his own size -take 
my word, is u dwarf in more articles 
than one.” 

The Chekhov stories are remark- 
able. The Introduction, short and to 
the point, is, unlike the former, re- 
freshingly unostentatious. Some in- 
formation about Chekhov is given, the 
stories given their dates of composition 
with such added brief comments as 
may help the reader. 

One striking thing about these stor- 
ies is that the events find no conclusive 
resolution. They are in this respect, 
wholly life-like. It is as if an incident in 
some people's lives had been ex- 
amined and described. Its coming-to- 
be is not clear, and though it obviously 
comes to an end, this is only partial: 
things persist, recollections, remain- 
ders of emotions, uncertainties about 
who was to blaine (if anyone was), 
exactly as actually happens. This, to 
those enamoured of literary structure, 
probably seems an artistic flaw. In fad, 
considered from a less Olympian van- 
tage point, it is seen, upon reflection, 
to be the result of consummate skill 
and artistic sensibility. Nothing is as 
might be expected of what conven- 
tionally is taken to be a “finished- 
work. But just this is the finish that 


truthfulness; that gives what, in oiner 
hands would be insipid records of the 
trivial, tasteless and boring provincial 
life of Russia, their- vitality, their 
absorbing interest; that compels one to 
register tne events with compasswaate 
understanding, with a feeling of ( oeep 
pity for the waste and pain chronicled. 

Pierre Waiter 



French plays 


Caligula and Other Plays. By Albert 
Camus. 

Penguin £3.95. 0 14 048 181 R. 

Jean Genet. By Jcnnnclto L Savona. 
Macmillan £13.00. 0 333 29223 5. 


Even since Martin Esslin’s exposition 
of the Theatre of the Absurd, the 
notion has been misused by students, 
lecturers and cognoscenti (o cram into 
the mould the works of many a hapless 
playwright. The plays of Camus and 





Genet nave been notable victims. 

In an admirable Introduction to the 
Penguin volume, John Cruickshnnk 
re-establishes, precisely, Camus’s rela- 
tionship to the absurd. He also traces 
his author's progress “from nihilism to 
a form of humanism" which is cher-. 
Ished still by admirers of all ages. The 
editors, however, have rejected the 
opportunity to publish the complete 
plays. Inexplicably, State of Siege, a 
rarity whose plague theme links It to 
Camus’s novel. La Paste , and to 
Artaud's The. Theatre and Its Double, 
has been jettlsonned for an adaptation 
of Dostoyevsky’s novel. The Posses- 
sed. This does a disservice to both 
Camus and his admirers. • ■ 


Get into print 


Guide to Fiction Writing. By Phyllis 
Witney. : . 

Poplar Press £7.95. . . 


How does ode get published on how to 
get published? Why does anybody 
want to? If these writers are as success- 
• fuj as their blurbs tell us, why aren’t 
they-getting on with tjje next blockbus- 
ter? .What are they doing, wasting time 
telUi)g us what we’ve been told before? 
: *r;Pby!lis Witney has taught fiction 


Jeannette L Savona's ponograph 
fails to fire enthusiasm for tne extrar 
dinnry theatre of Jean Genet. It forms 
pari of Macmillan Modem Di ram ata a. 
‘an international scries of jntroduc- 
t ions to major and significant dramai 
Ists, movements" etc of the last 
years or so. “InternattotaT Jneag 
cash nexus. Publishers have to g 
money but need they banish inspira- 
tion and originality? . -j. 1 

Formula straitjnekets i the book, w 
ness the chapters on the pljg- amfS 

poetry", pages 15-16; The; « ° g. 
Absurd, page 17). Meanwhile, , 
inadequately _ projects i J'J'. 
dramatic originalityandro ^ 

theatricality. A lethal 
mines the book's introductory 

"SiBS 1..WBSSSSS 

education, which refl ^ l ^. h a ( , ran dn|il>- 
purveys learned pap. * u 4. or Jn Jut 
fisher will presumably do gy* 
what about students and inters 

readers? 

David BleffiK 


writing at New York Writes. 
Northwestern 

after an apprenticeship « cl, jj cUoD “ 
books, “romantic suspend jJde and 
which sells millions^ in do . 
book dub editions hefejndw^ 
ice". She is souodonmdb«J. lha ,«e 


ourselves in print IS P£ oD rintW s 
Some wilLsome ' ■ 
like this tttdy teor-dbMi lre«r 

Valerie Grosvenor W 
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BOOKS 


Urban development 


Education and the City; Theory, His- 
tory and Contemporary Practice. 
Edited by Gerald Grace. 

Rotrtledge and Regan Paul £8.95. 
Schools Id Cities: Consensus and Con- 
flict In American Educational History. 
Edited by Ronald K Goodenow and 
Diane Ravitch. 

Holmes and Meier $39.50 

"The establishment of settlements is 
the work of those who believe that the 
rifts to modern times are good; that 
culture is gain, not loss; that cleanli- 
ness is better than dirt, beauty better 
than ugliness, knowledge better than 
ignorance . . . (University Settle- 
ments] express the desire on the part of 
those who have' to see, to know, ond 
to serve those ‘who have not’." 

Thus Canon Samuet Barnett writing 
of the University Settlements in East 
London io 1909. But how satisfactory 
is this as a statement of intention in 
early urban education? To what extent 
was urban education an imposition of 
middle class, capitalist values on a 
recalcitrant working class? Was it an 
attempt to “gentle the masses", or a 
form of social repression and control? 
What forces and pressures operated in 
the institution of public ana corapul- 
soty schooling in Britain, America and 
Australia? Do they still apply? 

These are the questions that prompt 
both books, and, in tackling tnem in 
interestingly different ways, they raise 
further important questions ana areas 
of research in the field of urban 
education. Both books stress the im- 
portance of placing such research with- 
in a secure Historical framework, and 
of substituting a more rigorous 
academic approach for the bleeding, 
but ineffective, liberal heart. 

For Gerald Grace and his contribu- 
tors In Education and the City, the 
fundamental requirement is an aware- 
ness of the economic and political 
dimension of urban education; and this 


CHILDREN’S 

LITERATURE 


The First Rains. By Peter Bonnicl. 
Dhutraied by Lisa Kopper 
P# Festival. By Peter Bonntci. Ulus* 
jraled by Lisa Kopper 
Bell and Hyman £3.50. each 

These two books in a new scries for 
y°ung children both tell of the life and 
experiences of a small boy living in 

The First Rains is about the first 
outburst of monsoon in Bn Indian city 
£en through the eyes of Arjiina. 
everyone is eagerly waiting for the 
monsoon to 'come. The hot and sticky 
'?««« before the onset of monsoon is 
vividly depicted: “Arjuna felt it was 
breathing with his head in a 
sponge." 

The background of the story has 
local colour: . “Swarms of flies 
Pjnered everywhere. The sugar-cane 
& Will was ail of a hum." This 

ugbtful onomatopoeia is beautifully 
Jlustrated by Lisa Kopper. 

Arjuna’s mother believes that the. 
"J^sopn will come later than ■ exi 
r*wo- For those of us who have spent 
humid and sticky days - and 
jometlmes even weeks - waiting for 
wJr ^F,°P °f ra to. her eagerness is 
rmrLL arn ar ‘ ’ A simple natural phe- 
ev ^Pon- can; become an exciting 

aii5i? e a 8°°d storyteller there is 
a poet. i In The First Rains the 
'Fjet sometimes takes over the story- 

re^n,.i? n i'L que h tl y* the language is 
re rHn P oet, c vibration. 
jjJLf- nhatratlons are in perfect har- 
rhythm of the story, 
the writer’s poetic 
[h*?v. a ^ qt L : “Park clouds blackened 
iELmZ-^P then moved on. Arjuna 


means (hat the student must first 
acquire a relevant knowledge of what, 
sociologically, is meant by “the 
urban". Grace argues the case for 
urban education as a critical science of 
its own, rather than an aid to policy 
making. Important as this is, it leads to 
some inconsistency in the book: what 
is Frances Morrell’s admirably clear 
statement of ILEA policy and inten- 
tion doing here, or Dale Mann's 
defence or the School's Improvement 
Project in New York? 

Equally, Rachel Sharp, having told 
us that the crisis in urban education is 
“the crisis of capitalism", widens the 
debate further than her mataphors can 
follow: “If we do not rise to the 
challenge, violent explosions in capi- 
talist urban centres could materialize, 
bringing in their train profound fis- 
sures in the state’s institutional struc- 
tures and producing a deep organic 
crisis at the very centre of Bourgeois 
society." The problems and questions 
deserve more than such sloppy writing. 

In the sections dealing with the 
history of urban education and with 
contemporary policy and practice 
there are thought-provoking articles. 
Christopher Cook sees the anti- 
theoretical training of teachers for 
urban schools ultimately linked to the 
missionary zeal of Kay-Shuttleworth's 
nineteentn-century teachers, con- 
servative in its attempt to ameliorate 
without examining ,f the exercise of 
power in society and the exigencies of 
social control, and similar to the 
“attempted cultural imposition" of the 
young men in the University Settle- 
ments. In contemporary London, Jan 
Lee is disturbed tnat the infant school 
teachers she interviewed, both prog- 
ressive and reactionary, lacked a 
“theory of the organization, function- 
ing or general nature of society” and 
felt themselves distanced from the 
community they worked in, thus 
perhaps exacerbating parental indif- 
ference. Her questions sometimes 
sound petulant, but they show the 


When the first drop of tain falls on 
the dry and dusty earth, it fills the air 
with a sweet aroma. At the end of the 
story, where Arjuna is enjoying the 
first shower of rain, one can almost 
smell the sweet scent evaporating from 
the hot and thirsty soil. 

The Festival is about a unique 
experience In Arjuna’s life. The Festiv- 
al is an anecdote - an account of one 
day, a very special day, in the quiet life 
of a shy boy. 

Arjuna has come to visit his grand- 
mother in a village. He is bored with 
staring at lizards and picking berries, 
until one day his grandmother 
announces the arrival of a special 
festival. It is the festival of the village 
temple and' a vet y spedal occasion for 
Arjuna. His mother gives him his first 
lungi. This is symbolical - he is no 
more to be treated as a child. His 
mother tells him: “You look just like 
one of the men from our village." His 
uncle claps him on his shoulder:“Now 
you must lake bath in the pond like the 
rest of the men.”-It is an end of an era , 
for the child, time to enter into the next 
phase of life - a transformation! The 
whole atmosphere is heavy with the 
gravity of the situation. 

But, suddenly it changes. While 
dancing with the other men something 
awful happens: "Arjuna felt his lungi 
go slack and slip orf. He wished the 
world would come to an end." HJs 
uncle is there to rescue him from me 
shock and shame of the terrible inci- 
dent. And then there is encourage- 
ment from the village headman: "Best 
among the dancers tonight was the 
newest son of our village - Arjuna. 

The whole anecdote is as fresh as the- 
juice of a freshly squeezed lime. 

The illustrations in this book arc i 
rather arty. For a story set in a 
faraway village in India, the pictures 
could nave been used to capture the 
local culture. My objection is to the 
restricted use of colour. The village 
women in grey, dreary blue and dull 
brown have no likeness to what one 


an.i&T ; looked nice warriors 

,nt hc mountains waiting to 
all thqir force* is 

ffiS&sssassfe 

clouds have been 
medlS?i Wre< t ■ me of the 

S ? &^3; an <i paintm in India, 
J*ey Eogqiaetfjji tfos idnti'of 'simile. 

WOU1Q nna in a vinos* — ” 

festive day; Festivals In Indio are 
almost inseparable from the auspiabus 
colours (red, yellow and saffron), n 
would have been lovely to see some 
marigolds in garlands, red, yellow and 
pink flowery saris for the women and 
above all saffron colour for Arjuna s 
first lungi! 

Aruna Ajitsaria 
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actual conflict between theory and 

E ractice , on which the assertions of this 
ook must stand. 

From a different angle, and one 
disavowed by Grace, Ronald K 
Goodenow and Diane Ravitch use 
survey data to elucidate the lives, 
working patterns, and pressures of 
pupils, parents, politicians, profes- 
sional teachers and amateur education 
boards in American schools as diverse 
as Detroit, 1836 and Gary, Indiana 
1946. There are dense statistics which 
turn up some surprises, although 
sometimes the samples seem too small 
or too random to be meaningful. The 
informing idea of the book is that 
analysis such as thut of Michael Katz 
(that education is a blatant form of 
social control) do not adequately fit: 
there is the documented history of a 
pioneering vocational training course 
between 1908 and 1928 which en- 
hanced rather than inhibited social 
mobility; Paul E Peterson writes per- 
suasively on the responsiveness of 
public education to the needs and 
desires of quite diverse ethnic and 





economic groups. 

There are gloomy portraits - the 
segregation of blacks and orientals in 
Atlanta and San Francisco, for inst- 
ance (there was no black high school in 
Atlanta until 1924), the collapse of 
progressive education under the press- 
ure of World War Two; but the picture 
painted is much more one of social 
responsiveness and awareness, of 
muddle, certainly, but of good inten- 
tion. There is also the incidental 
humour of an adenoidal teacher being 
refused a rise on (he grounds that he 
could neither see nor hear. 

Both books make strong claims for 
the serious historical study of urban 
education, particularly in its impact on 
the community; tney outline fruitful 
areas of further study and, in com- 
plementing each other, outline impor- 
tant questions for the policy-makers. 

Timothy Suter 




Rhyme time 


Hie Songwriter's Rhyming Dictionary. By Sammy' Calm. 

Souvenir Press 0 285 626469. ■' .* • 


There’s something a shade derelictionary 
About usings rhyming dictionary- 
Like cheating at patience. 

Only verba I emacience, 

Surely , needs to look in hard (£8.95) or soft (£5 . 95) covers 

To find a pack of rhymes for “hearts" but a lack of chimes for "love rs” . 

Mr Cahn (whose Introduction gets off his chest • 

Modest little anecdotes like “Bing looked at me and said , 'You’re pretty good'. 

‘Pretty good?’ I said, ‘Cm the best*.") 
Shows that, in writing lyrics, you don't just need to bring agility 
To the task-you needSlNGABILlTY. 

His words fit Sinatra 
Like Antony, Cleopatra. 

At minting the bizarre, far-from-the-back-of-beyond rhyme , 

He may be no Sondheim; 

With songs like "Three Coins in the m Fountain“, 

He’s made a mountain 
Of dough 
Thouah. 


Martin Fagg 


Howzat! 


C. B. Fry: The Life of Charles Burgess 
Fry. By Clive Ellis. 

Dent £10.95 

Douglas Jardfne: Spartan Cricketer. 
By Christopher Douglas. 

Allen & Unwin £9.95 

Ashes In the Mouth. By Ronald Mason. 

Penguin Books £2.50 



Nostalgias among the cricket fraternity 
now seem to be turning their attention 
to the 1932-33 “Bodyline" England 
cricket tour of Australia. Perhaps the 
sight of our present cricketers going 
down to the West Indian trio oTpacc 
bowlers - Marshall, Holding and Gar- 
ner - has brought this about, or 
perhaps it is the fnci that Britain has 
just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of that famous (or infamous) victory. 
At any rate, two new books have just 
been published concentrating on the 
subject - and a movie is also planned 
from the same stable that produced 
Chariots of Fire. 

Christopher Douglas, the author of 
Douglas Jardine: Spartan Cricketer, is 
something of nn expert, having already 


written a radio piny nn the subject. His 
book gives considerable insight into 
the character of Jardine, the England 


Two of Maurice Sendak’s designs for 
the over-sized playing cards featured in 
The Love for Three Oranges by Frank 
Corsaro (The Bodley Head £25.00). 
This sumptuous, well- illustrated volume 
follows the progress of Corsaro's 
Glydeboume production which had 
stage sad costume dedans by Sendak. 
For ail opera and Sendak fans. 


captain during (hat fnteful tour- which 
was almost cancelled half-way through 
because of the tactics employed by 
England’s pace bowlers, Larwood and 
Voce, who consistently bowled short- 
pitched dclivcricson the leg-stump to a 
packed legsidc field. 

Jardine was born and raised in 
establishment circles - Win Chester and 
Oxford. The most telling incident in 
this book concerns the day he was hit 


on the hip by an Aborigine fast- 
bowler. He refused to utter a cry of 
pain until hours afterwards when, 
safely alone in the dressing room, lie 
took his clothes off to reveal a leg 
covered in blood. He never flinched in 
the face of the enemy, and he never 
gave an inch to those who criticized his 
promotion of the leg-theory tactics. 

Ashes in the Mouth perhaps gives 
more food for thought - if readers will 
pardon the pun. It sketches the three 
main characters in the drama. Jardine. 
'Larwood and Sir Donald Bradman 
(the Australian batsman whom the 
theory was designed to contain) and, 
because it concentrates solely on that 
one tour, perhaps gives a greater 
insight into the reasoning behind the 
Leg-theory bowling and the interna- 
tional rumpus it unleashed. 

C. B. Fry : The Life of Charles 
Burgess Fry readably tells the story of 
the “Boy’s Own" cricket hero of the 
first half of the twentieth century. Fry 
was an outstanding sportsman in many 
fields - cricket, football, rugby and 
athletics - and later entered political 
life, although he failed in his ambition 
to become an MP. He was, of course, 
the product of a bygone age - very 
different from todays "Boy's Own** 
hero, Ian Botham, rry had the tradi-. 
tional public school and universit 


training boys for the navy. 

Richard Garner 


Above par 


The Golfing Mind. By Vivien Saun- 
ders. 

Stanley Paul £9.95. 0 09 155160 9. 


This is another book id the same genre 
as W Timothy Gailwey’s The Inner 


as W Tim 
Game of G 
weekend gi 


If. It is an attempt to talk 
Iters into better scores by 


persuading them that it is “all in the 
mind”. Ofcourse we all know that, but 
still, it is unlikely to do anyone any 
positive harm to be told so once again. 

. Where Mr Gallwey jollied you along 
with doses of pseudo-psychology to 
persuade you to stop trying to correct 
your faults in mid-stroKC In order to 
allow your instincts to take charge, Ms 
Vivien Saunders is more likely to ply 
you with common sense and tips on how 
to play a percentage game. Those of us 
who take our golf seriously are well 
aware that, time and time again, we 
make foolish mistakes by failing to stop 
and think, or by allowing the frustration 
caused by one error to precipitate 
another. U we only listened to Ms 
Saunders we tould Dccome new peo- 
ple: but would it really be fair on our 
opponents to adopt such revolutionary 

methods? . , ; Stuart Madure 


CLASSROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT? 

In March of this year, a committee of Inquiry set up by 
the ILEA a year before to report on under- 
achievement In comprehensive schools, produced 
their five year plan entitled 'Improving Secondary 
Schools'. The TES published a three page summary 
covering the main points in the Committee's 104 
recommendations, on March 23. 

Reprints of this feature are now available at a cost of 
25p each. Readers requiring copies should send 
cheques/postai orders (no cash please), made 
payable to Times Newspapers Limited, to: 

Lesley Griffiths 
The Times Supplements 
Priory House 
St John’s Lane 
London EC1M 4BX 
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T he integration of the computer 
into project work through 
simulation programs is one of 
many interesting software de- 
velopments. A number of programs 
arc currently available and, although 
their main theme may be associated 
with a specific area of the curriculum, 
they draw upon a wide range of related 
skills and subjects. For example. 
Adventure Island, simulates a survival 
exercise on a deserted island and was 
specific [ally developed to encourage 
written and oral language and higher 
order research skills. It docs, however, 
involve a number of other curricular 
topics, such as geography, natural 
history and mathematics and offers the 
opportunity for the individual teacher 
to introduce a variety of other activi- 
ties dependent on his or her interests 
and the needs of the particular group 
of children involved. Other examples 
are Mary Rose and Saqquaru. 

The programs are intended to be 
outward not inward looking. And it is 
this freedom to explore areas of in- 
terest while still using the central 
theme of the simulation which is one of 
their greatest strengths. 

Another sort of program which 
appears to have potential is the data- 
base, for example. Quest. These prog- 
rams allow children to collate informa- 
tion; for example, census reports of 
local villages and towns can be entered 
and the information analysed. The 
user can define his own parameters 
which makes the database a very 
powerful tool. 

A combination of the database-type | 
of program and the simulation prog- 
ram is a new development. It offers 
further opportunities for the individual 
teacher to develop specific data relat- 
ing to their local environment and 
interests, and present it in a new and 
stimulating way. Archaeology* is the 
first example. As implied by the name, 
the program is essentially based on an 
historical dig, yet as with ail good 
simulations, many other areas of the , 
curriculum will be draWn irtfo the 
pro] ecu developed using the program: 
Archaeology gives the teacher the 
opportunity to research In depth local 
or specific sites of interest and easily 
enter the details into the computer. 
For instance, 8 teacher may choose to 
study a Roman site which is in their 
immediate vicinity, such as the Palace' 
at Fishboume for those in Portsmouth, 
or explore a site of current interest, 
such as York’s Viking settlement. 

An interesting comment on simula- 
tions Is that it , is the people who 
develop them who gained the most 


rm 




from them. Certainly, Ian Whitting- 
ton, author of Saqqara , acquired a 
very great depth of understanding of 
Ancient Egypt when writing the prog- 
ram, and David Jackson's knowledge 
of foxes increased considerably whilst 
researching Suburban Fox. If teachers 
and pupils can share in the program’s 
development these benefits may be 
spread around. 

Archaeology comes as two prog- 
rams. The first allows the entry of the 
site details. It is necessary to have 
mapped a plan of the site on a sheet of 
graph paper, to include the positions of 
the walls, flooring and the artifacts to 
be found; the program simulates a site 
on three levels and these details are 
entered in sequence. First, the walls, 
second the flooring and finally the 
finds are mapped on the screen using a 
simple LOGO -type program control- 
led by the cursor keys. The level is 
changed by pressing the relevant num- 
ber key and the data is entered using a 
small number of other keys such as 
“A” to add a find, or “B” to build walls. 

It is this ability to enter easily the 
details of sites which individual 
teachers find relevant to their needs 
and those of the children which is one 
of the most important aspects of the 
program. The teacher does not need to 
be a programmer. It allows the 
teacher, and children, to explore situa- 
tions within their locality, through the 
medium of the computer, museums 
and visits to the “real" sites. 

In our experience this type of prog- 
ram encourages very positive involve- 
ment. The discoveries made arc perso- 
nalized and this almost always results 
in a deeper understanding and a more 
enthusiastic quest for knowledge. 
Visits to museums are made with 
greater interest and the artifacts stu- 
died more keenly. 

The program offers breadth both in 
the choice of sites and the types of 
artifacts found. For instance, we are 
currently studying a Roman site in 
Colchester. As part of the preparation 
we Contacted Peter Griffin, the pottery 
teacher at Ailwyn Comprehensive 
School, Ramsey, and asked if he could 
make us some facsimile pots using 
authentic archaeological sketches as a 
guide. 

In this instance, the finds will be 
facsimile models of pictures. We are 
also trying to obtain other “artifacts” 
such as brooches, parts of a sword, 
from a local metalwork teacher. It may 
be possible to borrow items from the 
School's Museum Service or local 
museum from the period. It is the 
notion of the teacher being able to use 





Local interest 

Barry Holmes and Stephen Fletcher on 
computer simulations which can be 
adapted to local situations 


resources of local museums and on 
occasions use real artifacts which will 
broaden the scope of this simulation. 

Another possibility we are exploring 
at this moment is as follows: A group 
of third year children, as part of a 
mathematics project map the school. 
This information is entered using the 
first program and later the fourth year 
class excavate the rite, using the 
second program, without prior know- 
ledge of its origin. It will be interesting 
to see the way in which they piece the 
evidence together and see how long it 
is before they are able to define the 
location of their excavation. The piec- 
ing together of evidence, the bringing 
to bear of knowledge from researches, 
combined with the knowledge that we 
already have are some of the most 
important aspects of this type of histor- 
ical simulation. 

Other possibilities readily present 
themselves. By slightly altering the 
method of plotting the site ie using 
Coordinate points rather than blocks 
on the plan, the children can explore 
sites such as an old ships where the 
curves can be simulated by paints, as 
with the Mary Rose. 

It is in the second program, that the 
main project will unfold. Again using 
the cursor and a limited number of 
other keys the children are able to 
excavate using quadrants or trenches. 
The levels are represented by hatching 
on the screen which increases in in- 
tensity the deeper the children dig. 
Groups may be restricted to specific 
areas or allowed the freedom to ex- 
plore U)e whole site. 

. If a particular site' is too large to be 
included, on a single database then the 
site may be sub- divided and groups can 
work onthe different sets of informa- 
tion independently, It is this freedom 
and flexibility which is a most impor- 


tant aspect of this program. This is not 
to say there will be no coll in the future 
for the highly specific simulations, 
such as Saqqara or Mary Rose , rather 
that we are looking to develop pro- 
grams which will allow a greater de- 
gree of flexibility and individualiza- 
tion. 

The importance of specific simula- 
tions will always have place, partially 
because of their complexity and their 
relevance to curricula objectives. In 
the future, programs will whenever 
possible, wc believe, follow the pat- 
tern of Archaeology. The need to give 
teachers the ability to develop projects 
using computers, through programs of 
this type, is essential. 

Another aspect of this fathering of 
information by individuals is that n 
pooling of resources will greatly in- 
crease the number of projects avail- 
able to teachers. One teacher can 
study a particular site, the information 
and disc containing the dnta can lie 
lodged at the local Teachers’ Centre or 
in the school, and can be loaned to 
other schools in the area. This will 
allow a library of projects to be built up 
and increase the variety and number of 
computer projects available to 
teachers. Currently we are developing 
data on Colchester aqd a site in Egypt 
using this program. The possibilities 
are numerous, the entry of data ,is 
simplicity itself, making this a flexible 
and adaptable teacher resource. 
•Archaeology will be available in 
September direct from Cambridge Soft- 
ware House, Town Hall, St Ives , 
Cambridgeshire. It will cost £23 plus 
V<iZ ' ... 

Barry, Holmes and Stephen Fletcher are 
the designers of Archaeology. Barry 
Holmes was ■ co-author of Mary 'Rose 
and Saqqara. i 



Schools Poetry., Reylc^v (magazine),' 
.• Broadsheet Poets (posters) Foo (notes 
(poctrycards) and other publications. 
Sample; poick £2.QQ i; ; . = ■.. 

Schools Poetry Association , TWyfard . 
Skrhool, Winches ter,. Hampshife;S,02J 

Inw. 1 V ' ' 

; 1 

o and now adequate- 

; .s partly tc 

grant from the Gu 
tjoft, the Schools Poetry Associa 

aims to enable teachers to popH 

experiences of teaching poefry, to 
- *- - -fiiv ' events, to produce 

crisis, and to encourage 
young people 10 \vrl Ip. Though we are 
promised that future plans include 


concerns 


courses, so, far it is largely through its 
publications that it [ms tried to achieve 
these aims. . 

: .Schools Poetry. Review is, n termly, , 
'• pari-duplicated, pari- printed 32-page ' 
.tqagazjne, Us preoccupations are 
'poets’ visits to schools, poetry in i 
petTonpanc^ and workshops. In the 
.early Issues of Review, there has been a 
compulsive account 'of whalpiust have 
bifeh .an, /extraordinarily, ambitious 
poptry vveck in a Leeds high school, 
which latched from crisis to Crisis, the 1 

mni Ivftlmx rtMiiwncii firm 


There has also beet) news of a Verse- 
wagon: a Volkswagen Dotmobile 
(didn't Bedford roakeXJormobllos?) In 
.which poefry workshops were held on 
a fopr day four in Barnsley; a most 
Valuable interview with poet arid head- 
teacher. John Cotton; rqviewi: ideas 
for Iq^sons and. most importantly, new 
poems. 

New poetry is ajso made available 
on Footnotes, a series of cards which 
have been cleared of copyright and so 
* may.be phoio-copied ad lib, Interest- \ 
' frig and ■ varied .though the ' poems are, 
/andjuseful though the'pbets'comments ! 
may prove, the other critical com-: • 


notes 


IN THE SOIL 

“Down lo Earth* Is a major touring 
exhibition on the subject of soil which Is 
touring museums and art.gallerles until 
at least the end of 1986. At the moment 
it is at the National Museum of Wales in 
Cardiff and next month It will beat Derby 
Museum and Art Gallery. The exhibition 
has been put together by Leicestershire 
Museum's Education Section and to 
accompany It the service have produced 
two booklets; ‘Groundwork’ which looks 
at practical ways of learning about soils 
and "Down to Earth - an Introduction to 
soils’, which explains about different 
sorts of soli and looks and soli surveying 
and soil restoration. 

More Information about the exhibition 
and the booklets from Leicestershire 
Museums Education Section, 
Leicestershire Museums, Art Galleries I 
and Records Service, 96 New Walk, I 

Leicestershire LEI 6TD. 


JOB SKILLS 

‘Surviving Interviews' and ‘Write Your 
Own CV‘ are two of the latest 
publications from CRAC Publications. 
Surviving Interviews gives hints on how 
to prepare for an Interview; what to wear, 
what to say, how to answer etc; while 
Write Your Own C V takes job applicants 
step by step through the tricky process 
of writing a curriculum vitae. Surviving 
Interviews costs 48p and Write Your Own 
CV 52p. Both are available from CRAC 
Publications, Hobsons, Ltd, Bateman 
Street, Cambridge, CB2 1 LZ. 


PLAYING SAFE 

■ Playing Safe with British Standards' Isa 
booklet produced by the British 
Standards Institution which could be 

useful for nursery schools and the 
, parents of young children. The booklet 

; lists standards for Items such as cols and 
mattresses, pushchairs and hlghchalrs, 

toys, bicycles and playground 

equipment. A playpen made to the 
standards required by BS 4863 would 
have.for example, to be no less than wxj 
mm high; have spaces between the 
vertical bars of no more than 100 mm 
and no less than 75 mm and have been 
tested for strength, stability and 
flammability. Other stipulations are 

The booklet Is available from the 
Education Section, BSI, 2 Park Street, 
London W1A2BS, price 50p per copy. 
Including postage. 


inents lurch uncomfortably from the 
obvious to the tumid. 

[Broadsheet [ Poets appears three 
times a term. A series of rather drably- 
designed, coloured posters, they fea- 
ture poetry by pupils from schools 
affiliated to the association. Though 
the poets range from infonts to sixtn- 
form college students, it is easy to see 
how pervasive has become the influ- ■ 
once of the teenage poet Adrian Mole. 

' His stylistic Influence is also apparent 
In A4, another anthology of pupils’ 
work from member schools. Compiled 
from a tiny, sample (400 pieces of work 
from all age groups over the whole 
country), its standard is Inevitable 
varied and work has been included 
from ortly-ZQ' schools'. lfdoesj'hbiWv- 
•gt', frtfefude tWtJ delight: “HiStOfy* 1 by 



Mark Girtins rWhaU ^ 0 ^/ . . 
thcy fhink/In a te°usand yea^^ 
Will some historianha ®^^v 0 nl? 
wrong book, copied a vvrc j etfS 
Will Robin 1 Hood 
from " Egypt?”) Trhe Half 

observea pub conversation. 

Moon inn” by Samantha ^ 
There is also a S«b|* 

one of the co-editors, ° un /princ»' 
low, which Indicates the io 

pies on which they. have I 

compile the anthology. 0 f t ho«, 

As the obvious entnusi^n 

now involved in the .associ j does 
othcfS, SO it will *!*&&*% 
and as it becomes P 0 ^, so l* 

more rigorous editaria am p . (j . n ^ ? , 

will he increasingly WPF J v ,c fl f 
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resources 


Voc prep advice 


The Voc Prep Manual 
Framework Press 
£19.50 + £1.50 p&p. 

There is a ready market for materials 
which make it easier for teachers to 
meet the heavyplanning and organiza- 
tional demands of prc-vocational 
courses. Framework Press, with its 
dear formats and good practical ideas, 
is helping to meet a pressing need, and 
I have found its earlier pack, Problem- 
solving at Work , invaluable in teaching 
communications on YTS courses. 

The scope of Voc Prep is rather 
broader, and includes planning 
courses from scratch, organizing 
teaching space, recruitment and induc- 
tion of students, profiling and assess- 
ment and the provision of equipment. 
There are also some well-designed 
assignments which can be used either 
as they stand or as a course of ideas for 
a teacher’s own work. The materials 
are presented in a plastic ring-binder, 
and may be photocopied for use within 
thepurchasing school or college. 

The section on developing student 


available, and Voc Prep otters some 
good starting points. The authors’ 
basic proposition is that “I won’t do it" 
is often a protective device meaning “I 
don t Uunk I can do it”, and that the 
course must be designed to convince 
the students that they have more 
ability than they may think. 

This strategy depends on detailed 
planning, and even then offers no 




developing student 
dally useful. Manv 


autonomy is especially useful. Many 
YTS trainees and FE students have 
failed at school and are not well- 
disposed towards teachers. Informa- 
tion on techniques for dealing with 
initial hostility needs to be more widely 


hind the practical approach of this 


uamewark which is as coherent as 
teachers can make it, so that the course 
and the trainee are given the best 
possible chance. The structure is based 
on teamwork and on integrated 
courses wbichprovide for the develop- 
ment of specific skills, including litera- 
cy and numeracy, within practical 
contexts. As an advisory model, it is 
properly concerned with the best that 
may be achieved, and most courses will 
not have the resources, human as well 
as material, to do as much as this. 
However, as the advice is generally 
sound - apart from the section on 
spelling, which is less flexible than the 
BBC adult literacy materials - most 
teachers will find Voc Prep at least a 
source of good ideas, ana at best an 
important contribution to course de- 

5ign John Bald 



Artist and visitor working on one of two 
huge group portraits at the National 
Portrait Gallery. The portraits which 
were completed last week were a sum- 
mer holiday activity for all ages orga- 
nized by the gallery. The composition 
was based on two of the galleries latest 
pictures: The Landing of Princess 
Alexandra at Gravesend 7 March, 
1863 by Henry Nelson O’Neil and 
William Pitt Addressing the House of 
Commons on the French Declaration 
of War, J 793 by Knrl Anton Hickel. An 
outline of both of the paintings was 
made and participants were given an 
outline stencil of a portrait in the 
gallery. They could then go ofT and 
complete the head - painting or crayon- 
ing it and this was either stuck on to the 
main painting or used a working sketch 
to be copied. Two artists. Flick Allen 
and Liz Rldea) were on hand to help. 

All sort of media were used for the 
background Including glitter petals, 
and paper and some people chose to 
add objects not In the original por- 
traits. The results will be on display In 
the education department for the rest or 
the summer, 



THINK OF A NUMBER 
BBC Children's Television 


Johnny Ball was all smiles, genuinely 
unaware of the shock and consterna- 
tion his comment would cause teachers 
right across the country. We were at 
the BBC Television studios in Bristol 
chatting - rapping would perhaps de- 
scribe it better - while he rehearsed an 
episode of his highly successful chil- 
dren's televirion series Think of a 
Number. 

“It's not educational, It never has 
been and never will -be”, he said, 
belittling the Impact of the programme 
wilch, together with its sister series 
think Again (also written and pre- 
sented by Johnny Ball), has done for 
rower school maths and science what 
Uavid Attenborough lias for natural 
history - and built up a regular audi- 
ence of more than six millions along 
the way. 

primary intention is to enter- 
al] | . Johnny Ball went on. But then, 
firing the look of surprise or dis- 
appomitnent In my eyes, he added: 
All right, call us an ‘information’ 
Programme If you must”. There’s no 
““E about it, but I will. 

Think of a Number is an information 
which uses jokes, a stream 
radreadfol puns, demonstrations and 
[™ks to explain such dull scholastic 
iv.fi? M Pytnagorus’s Theorem , prob- 
f^*i chance aQ d elementary statls- 
V* 1006 might be light-hearted 
to producer Albert Barber's 
ul ’ Lhe shows might “trade on 
en tertainment ability”, 
they nevertheless manage to dis- 
wnwate a great deal of harainforma- 
^•U coons across almost too qulck- 
Wake in - hence the free fact sheets 
’"“ft accompany each programme 
na are available to anyone who sends 


VWlfP 





Number 

theory 

Hugh David talks to Johnny Ball about a new 
series of Think of a Number’ 


mtw L llu “wencc. an uiuiKciy 

but undoubtedly a winning 
nUvL^.pf a Humber is already one 


nnJ | kl . r viiuuieas 

JMihternadonaUy acclaimed: in 1978 


‘n awtilU tuiu iu 170U 

SS a &a £sH8e0U,PriX 

wl*"? series which starts in 


September is the sixth which Johnny 
Ball has both written and presented. 
The titles of some of the six program- 
mes give a fair idea of both their style 
and content. There’s “The AH Action' 
Body Show”, “Let the Angle of Force 
Be With You”, even “The Four-Side 
Saga” - ouchl But although the topics 
are all new, Johnny Ball and Albert 
Barber are at pains to stress that the 
format remains the same. 

“It has to”. Barber went on, while 
Bail was sealed inside a box ready for 
the start of “The Four-Side Saga”. 
“Johnny’s a complete one-off. It would 
be out of the question for anyone else 




They have a band for neighbours 
which would be an occasion for horror 


with enthusiasm and gives the aud 

ence a chance for a ring-a-long and a 
reason to make musical instruments, ebu 
There are two puppets, dotty Mr mid ' 
Mrs Macaroni, who live In a flat 
overlooking the, yard and Saipmythe ° 
Seagull , who is, ■ at this stage, per- 
maneptly ppririphPdabqY®, rt- . V , 

, Altogether d a yeiy pi«?. package, 


to do the show or even tamper with the 
way he does it.” Watching the record- 
ing it was impossible to disagree. Bail, 
the one-time northern club comic who 
made his first'television appearance on 
The Val Doonlcan Show, has a unique 
ability to communicate his own. very 
real enthusiasm for numbers to the 
studio audience and through them to 
the millions at home. In the words of a 
teacher who arrived at the recording 
with a party of 12-ycar-olds: “That 
man’s missed his vocation. He would 
have been an outstanding teacher”. He 
would indeed - but that would have 
meant becoming educational. 


with some good ideas which will almost 
certainly be nicely developed over the 
next 25 episodes. The mother and 
daughter are well played by Jean 
Burston and her own daughter Laura, 
who seems and probably is very at 
home on the studio set. The band next 
door promise to be exciting and un- 
usual and the educational bits not too 
self-conscious: though an observant 
cbOd will ask what Full milk bottles are. 


Onthe 

bass 

by Andrew Peggie 


BASS IS BEAUTIFUL 
Channel 4 

Thursdays at 5.30 pm 


First seen in January 1983, these four 
half-hour programmes featuring (he 
world's foremost double-bass player 
are intended fo provide youngsters 
with a lively introduction to the instru- 
ment. Were it an adult audience in (he 
studio, it would be tempting to hail 
Gary Karr as the Liberate of the 
double-bass. With children, his glor- 
iously excessive Californian personal- 
ity comes over for all the world as a 
Walt Disney cartoon character. 

However, the rolling eyes, rubbery 
limbs and surreal diction are not 
enough to mask the warmth and 
sincerity of his approach, nor the 
considerable virtuosity of his perform- 
ances. Were Karr to eschew the his- 
trionics (and one suspects he may just 
be like this in real life), he could still 
bring to the potentially uninspiring 
combination of . solo double-bass ana 
piano an element of compulsive view- 
ing (and listening) through his playing 
alone. 

The four half-hour programmes 
contain about eight short musical items 
each - mostly arrangements naturally 
enough, but felicitously ; chosen to 
maintain interest. One piece is played 


enough, but felicitously ; chosen to 
maintain interest. One piece is played 
with an invented story as a running 
commentary , spoken and animated by 
Karr himself In between bunts of 


adult individuals wbo seem able to 
convene with young musicians in an 
unpatronising way, but his handling of 
the studio audience is less' assured. 
Perhaps pressure of time and the 
circumstances of video-recording lead 
him to- treat the audience more as 
another prop than as a collection of 
interested children . 

Moreover, the sound track occas- 
ionally suggests a considerable degree 
of restlessness, and there are very few 
audience shots which could confirm he 
had its undivided attention. 

Nevertheless, the Bass is Beautiful 
programmes are of- an entirely diffc- . 
rent order of television music prog- 


ploying. 

There arc the inevitable audience, 
participation tricks, ranging from con- 
ditioned-responses to volunteer try- 
outs on the double-bass. There is a 
young performer guest who plays a 
duet with Karr. There ore rhymes and 
chants to repeat. Karr is one of the few 


most important 


TBmmes for young people than we are 
used to. It is a pity that the medium 
inevitably distorts the most important 
aspect of the presentation - the quality 
of (he instrumental sound. Karr’s 
famed Amati double-bass (it belonged 
to Koussevitsky) might as well be a 
plywood cello when neard through u 
television receiver. 


doing in the backyard. We have yet to 
see what will be made of the Macar- 
onis, but on the evidence Of the first 
programme that they will be a credit to 
ibis particular backyard. . 


4 , Television Programme Recording 

Titles Available for Week Commencing Sttt tdav 2 fi A utfust 19 & 1 . 


Wednesday August 251 

1730 Splash: Butterfly Fee code B 




Fur Mare /nhimation CuirUtcl 
TV Recording Licence Depl, 

GUILD LEARNING 

Qulfd House Peterborough PE2 SPZ 
Telephone (0733)631 22 
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Ulursery Education 

Other Appointments 


WALTHAM FOREST 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 
COLLEGE GARDENS 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
Collena Gardens, London E4 
Konds Mrs. J. Khan 
REQUIRED AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE. 

W Enthusiastic, Imaginative, 
ok perl snood nuraarir toucher 
for this 40 place f.t.e. 
nursery school to work In a 
team teaching situation. 

Scale S plus Outer London 
Allowance. 

Application form (and 


w;n v 


. -I 'If 1 :!■ 
■, u vy ,f : •• ii- 

. ! I ' 



. {jsad fill stress by 14th Septem- 
ber. (0BDO5) ' 110019 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


WALTHAM FOREST 

COLLEGE GARDENS 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
London E4 

Enthusiastic, imaninstlve, ex- 
perienced Nursery teacher re- 
quired . 

For rurther details see our 
advertisement under 

NURSERY. Scale 9. (08755) 

110020 


Scale 1 Posts 


loooae 


Primary School 
Education 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses . 

LEICESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
An Equel Opportunity 
Employer 

DEPUTY HEADSHIP 
noil: ISO 
Group, 3 . 

Head i Slater Kelran Byrne 
Required tar January 1BB5. 
an . enthusiastic, axparlancad 
primary taachar far the depu- 
ty headship or this open plan 
school.' Practising Catholic 
preferred. State strengths. 

. . Apply (no rorma) with cur- 
riculum vitae end names and 
addraeaea or two reTareea 
(please enclose s.A.E.) to the 


brent 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

CONVENT OF JESUS AND 
MARY INFANTS' SCHOOL 
81 Park Avenue, NWS 9AN 
(Roll: 520) 

Required eq> soon as possible 
r to : cover fdr maternity leave - 

ia& ANT c^?rs ED &£££& 

(Scale l ). 

London Allowance of -EBB7 
per annum is payable. 

Brant la f undo manta lly com- 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
Education. 

Application forms das) 
obtainable from the Head- 
teacher returnable within lO 
days. (08017) 110029 


Secondary Education 

Arts and Design 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUGH 

PICARDY SCHOOL 

Erl th Road. Belvedere, Kant 

DAI 7 6HT 

Tel: Erlth 41371 ■ 

Roll 1550 (140 in 4th Form) 
Required as soon as passible, 
a part-time teach A r 10.8), of 
Art and Textllea, Scale 1, to 
work within the Doelon and 
Technology Faculty. Court) a a 
In Art ere established to CSE, 
■O end 'A' Level. Fashion 
course* ere offered to C.S.E, 
and ‘O' level. 

Application forme end 
rurther details from the Head 
Teacher. (Closing date 10th 
September.). Please enclose 
foolscap s.s.e. (06 745)131929 





; .i| ^ 


City of birtningharn 
Education Department 


Expansion of Birmingham Nursery , 
Education | . 7. ^ 

Nursery Teachera Needed Urgently 
Full-time dr Part-time 

The AulhorHy's policy la to expand Nurtriiiy Eduoatlonae 
gulOkly as possible. Eight additional Nursery Teaohera 



quickly 8B possible. Eight additional Nursery Teaohera 
(Scale 1 or 2) are needed as from September 1984 or 
January 1985, ' >. ■ 


Applications for fulHime or: part-time appolnlrrienla; should' 
be made to: 

The Chief Education Officer- > 

City of Blrmtrtflham Education Department ‘ 

Schools Division (Room SI 1J 
Education Office, Margaret Street 
Birmingham, B3 3BU , 
enclosing a,a-o. 

Closing ;qate 791 September 1884 ; ■ ■ i . ■ , 

An Equel Opporiunilles Employer ■} . . d»i) 1 :■ 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

BEAUMONT LEYS 
SCHOOL 

Anstay Lane, Leicester 

1 1 - 1 B Comprehensive 
Roll: c. 1471 
DESIGN SCALE 1 

Required August for one 
term only teacher of De- 
sign to work In the work- 
shops. Ability to oftar 
Technology and/ar Com- 
puting would be helpful. 

Further detsile front the 
Heed (8AE). Apply lm- 
modlntaly (no forms) with 
Tull particulars and nsmea 
and addresses of two re- 
ferees tSAE). <08904) 

151222 


Commercial Subjects 
Scale 1 Posts 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
SOUTHERN AREA 
DENBIGH HIGH SCHOOL 
Alexandra Avenue, Luton, 
neds. 

Required tar September 1984, 
a Teacher or Business Studies. 
BHorthend, Typing and Office 
practice to C8E and 'O' level. 
Full or part-time Scale 1 . 

Application forms obtain- 
able and returnable to the 
Southern Ares Education 
Officer. 30a Old Bedford 
Road, Luton, Beds. (08708) 

131B82 


English 

Scale 1 Posts 


Cratt, Design & 
Technology 

Scale 1 Posts 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

NORTHERN AREA 
THE SAMUEL WHITBREAD 
UPPER SCHOOL 
She/ford Road. Clifton. 
Snaffard. Beds. 8017 BRF 
Headmaster: Mr K. 

Dodswortti 
. Tel: Hltchln 812786 
to • 18 Co-educational 
Cotnpr^honelve Upper ftahoo),. 

. . Required for September 1884, 
or as soon Os possible there- 
after, 4 Teacher of. Technolo- 
gy to tpaoh up to, 'O' level In 
the first Instance,; Scale .1., 
although a. Seale Dost may be 
; available for a suitably qdfel- 
If led* or ' experienced' candl- 
. date. (A temporary appoint- 
. ment would . Also be consi- 
dered). 

. Application . forms and 

further datqlla. available from 

the .Headmaster,' (08812), 

. ' "'139122' 


BEXLEY 

LONDON BOROUOH 

ER1TH SCHOOL 

Avenue Road, Ertth, Kent 

□AS 3BN 

Tel: Erlth 4825 1 

Group IS. Roll approx. 1800. 

Established 1967. 

Co-educatlansl catering for 

entire ability range. 

Roqulred as looh as possible, 
teacher of English, Scale 1, 
The subject Is taught to C8E, 
CEB and QCB 'O' and 'A 1 
level standards and the De- 
partment la actively Involved 
In pilot lfiplue schemes. Wil- 
lingness to assist In the 
School's Special Unit an 
advantage. 

Further details and nppllen- 
tlon .forms available from the 
Headmaster (on receipt of 
a.a.e. foolscap). (08744f 

152499 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

EDMONTON SCHOOL 
Great Cambridge Road, 
Enfield. Middx. BN1 1HQ 
Mixed Comprehensive. Roll 
1.400 

Required for September, tem- 
porary teacher (Scale 1) of 
mainly ENGLISH for this 
wall-established school dose 
to Oresn Belt. This la a tem- 

? iorar.y poat to cover maternl- 
y leave. 

It Is expected that the suc- 
cessful candidate will need to 
teaoti at least one othor sub- 
ject and applicants are asked 
to state their interests. 
London Allowance, £645. 
Please write In the rirst In- 
stance to tho Headmaster giv- 
ing a brier a.v. and the 
names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of two ro- 
fereas. (11463) 159492 


Economic; 

> — . -ii' j. ; ; , .ri i : 

Sc^lo! 1 Posts J; 

r ^ r w R i^ TANn 


8 AND WELL 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUOH OF SAND WELL 

LANOLEY HIGH 8CHOOL 
(11 - 16 comprehensive) 

Required as soon as 

possible BNOLISH Scale 1 . 

Letters ' of application 
stating full curriculum 
vitae end nemea and 

addresses of two reforeea 

should be forwarded im- 
mnd lately to tho. Head 
Tahcher. Moat Road. Old- 
bury, Worley West Mid- 
lands. Canvassing of mem- 
bers of the authority will 
disqualify. • An equal 

OftfrtUtty am f lo 2 y 4 er. 


History 

Scale 1 Poets 


BARKING AND 
DAGENHAM 


BOROUOH 


' Manohiater Road. Ail 
TyidoBloy, Mpncbastai 

Te]:' Atherton *44144 


ad, Adtlay. 
ichastar M9B 


* i 

- fe “f 


ESSEX 

RAINSFORD SCHOOL 
Fox Crescent, Chalmsrord 
(Roll 920) 

Tel: (0245) 265511 
HISTORY TEACHER Scale 1 
Re- advertisement 
A one-term appointment 
which could Include ‘A’ and 
'O' level work. Also soma 
exam work In Social Sciences. 

Applications in writing 
with c.v. and names of 2 re- 
ferees direct to the Head- 
teacher at the achool a.a.a.p. 
(foolscap s.a.e. please). 
(08754) 139892 

HERTFORDSHIRE 
WESTFIELD SCHOOL 
Tolplts Lane, Watford 
Required September until tha 
October hair term, to cover 
tar matarnlty leave. Tempor- 
ary teacher of History. Ex- 

B arlence of teaching World 
llatory to G.C.B. O level and 
C.S.B. level daalreble. 

Apply by latter to Headmis- 
tress giving the namas or two 
referees as soon as possible. 
(11481) 139892 


Mathematics 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

WATFORD ORAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOR DO Y8 
Rickmans worth Road, 

Watford 

Roll: 1050 boys, 260 In 6th 
form 

Required Soptomber, well 


EAST SUSSEX 

Please see Buckawood Orsons 
under Independent Schools, 
Mathematics. (08714) 133422 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL ... 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
8WALE DIVISION 
THE SHBPPEY SCHOOL 
Headmaster: R.O. Bsrson. 

B . A: • 

Fully comprehensive mixed 
upper school IS - II years. 
1S00 plus on roll .... 

Required far September 1814 
BIOLOGY Teacher Seals 1. » 
teach this subject throughout 
the achool. Temporary on« 
term appointment. 

Letters or oppllcatlon. 
together with curriculum 
vitae and names and addres- 
ses of two referees to tbs 
H eadmaster, The 
School. Minster Ro*d. ML"/® 
ter, Shappay.i KMt «BU 
3JQ. immediately piesss. 

THE ABBEY SCHOOL 
London Road, Faversbsm 

MB13-8RZ it years 

Co -educational 11 • »' 7“”' 
Roll l a7 .° Otnch.r 


Scale 1 Posts 


' !?9JSfS£il , L HioR o uoH or . 

g A c7 HAM .: 

8CMO P OL H ^ NBIVB 
' 3?v»o*^ ’ Ouanhtm, Essex ' 

|«.A1W' ' 

(Roll 520 - age ll - IB)- 
• for January ,1885 . 

*°™ , l Phyalcel Education 

yeloped to C.6.E.. 'O' nkid 
,4, *«vel .-In History L and to 


Immediately Jattet 

_thc? Head Ji at thq achool . 
f- A 34. (OBdOS). . 132922. 


B y«> ,lr E-E, 

fw P!* ftvaljabie 
r « turn 6 b >«' ‘the 

S'' (ol'A'ft ** “,fSSS‘i 


CROYDON 

LONDON DOROUOH OF 
CROYDON 

SYLVAN' HIGH 
Maberley Road, London 
SB19 2JH 

Tali 01-771 9961 

Tenable: Ai soon aa 
possible 

An experienced and wall 
, qualified teacher * of 
Mathematics required at 
tnla 11-16 school. An 
lnteraat In tennhlng 
Mathematics to the alow 
learner or girted pupil will 
be an advantage.. 

SALARY - Burnham 
Scale 1. With London Area 
Allowance. 

For Application' farm and 
further details telephone 
the London Borough of 
Croydon, 01-686 44S3 Ext. 
2674. (08504) 133429 

’ LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An -Equal Opportunity 
, : Employ*' 

neWahke school 

Imperial Avenue, Leicester 
. 1-1-16 Comprehensive 
. . Roll: 661 

MATHEMATICS SCALE 1 

.. Required August, Scale 
1 teacher ' to teaoh 
; Mathematics to CSB/O 
level. Help with outdoor 
puraulta would - be wel- 
comed, , 

further details Irom the 
Head (SAB). Apply Im- 
mediately (no forma) with 
full particulars and . names 
te - 

153429 


qualified teacher of Mathema- 
tics to teach throughout tha 
school. BMP courses through- 
out the achool and goad faci- 
lities tar computing- Excellent 
opportunities. Scale. 2 or 3 
for suitably qualified and ox- 
pnrlonceu candidate plus Lon- 
don frlnns allowancn £256. 

Apply by letter to Hnad- 
manter giving full details or 
quollficattona and Intnrosta 
together with the mimes of 
two referees. (08011) 133420 


thuslastic tesciier - 

join Mathamatlca 
and to offer 
throughout tho aga ond rbii") 

rtt A 8 pply by letter !*•««« 
full curriculum v . “"Vafar"!! 

2S3 STe"‘?S M«^u.ar 

as soon as poaaiblo. (0 B 1 33411 

LONDON SE3 

(Hnndmsstor: Mr A.®- 
Bcanlan) ... 

<540 on roll) flapwmgj 

Required Tor Hachif 

1 9 B 4 . Matho motic* 

SV'?h^^S|t Sc^ iftjt 

-rS^S'^ca.S 0 ! gSSt^ dl l 

pi iTi ad w.« My.® 

intake altunted In “ p bo r<ls^ 
woodland area g"*," ( 089*#>. 
of London and Kenl- » u iaa 4»l 

NORTH yORKBHlB® 

trSS 0 "'"' 

Margaret Street, y 

TICS, Seals 1. „ 

Teacher olvlno “ 

{*& -sswr iisi 

7th September,. Isa 4- 


Musi c 

Heads of Depart" ^. 

WEST 0UBSEX 

FOREST aCHOOL . 

Comptons Lah^ ^ g NW 

r.vMToVl . . 

KM,™. «T 

leagues ■***}. Ii5 r and 8 ^ii id • 
her enthuaUsm -P“ ft all \ ^ 
developing miwj heU t . 
aspects ■. tnr° u “ ■ . t *n» 

achpoK , . .- rurthar “.edjU 


THETIMESEDUCATIONALSUPPLEMENT 24.8.84 


SECONDARY MUSIC 

eontinuad 


Scale 1 Posts 

BARNET 

TONDON BOROUOH 
EAST BARNET SCHOOL 
rbsitnut Drove, Cat Hill, 
iast Barnet. Herts. EN4 llPU 
?il: 01-440 4162 

ra-educstlonal 

comprshenslvs. 6 F.E. Roll 
1050. Blxth Form 150 
Near Cackfosters Tube 
Static n and New Barnet 

Realdrad for Autumn term, 
1084. Pending the aopolnt- 
mant of a Director of Music. 
Temporary part-time Teacher 
of MUSIC, to work at the 
Lower School, approximately 
■lx half days per week. Scale 

^Salary Scale: £5,178 

£5.142 pro ratal £8,754 for 
acod Honours Graduate plus 
r64S London Addition. 

Apply In writing to Hood 
Teacher with full c.v. and 
aamei of two referees. 
S.A.E. 

Director or Educational 

Bervlcea. (11484) 133822 


Pb^slcal Education 
Scale 1 Posts 


BURNT MILL 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
First Avenue, Mandela 
Avenue, Harlow CM20 9NR 
(Roll 1494 11 - 16 achool) 

Tel: Harlow 21138 
BOY'S GAMES AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEACHER Scale 1 
Qualified Taacher required 
Tor September 1984. A com- 
mitted teach or to be responsi- 
ble for Che development of 
the department throughout 
the achool. 

Please eend letters or sp- 
plication with curriculum 
vliae and the names and 
addresses of two refereee by 
llet August 1 BB4 to the 
Headteacher at the school, 
(foolscap a.s.o. pieeea). 
(08738) 13 4 2 2 2 


SOMERSET 

PRESTON SCHOOL 
Yeovil 

(11-16 mixed 
comprehensive 10T7) 

Required as soon aa 
poisibie - teacher or Olrla* 
Phyalcel Education. Sonia 
>■ An lnteraat In Hockey 
would ba preferable. 

.w^ p .P l,c .« l « Qn “ b P lottor In 
tha first Inatance, enclos- 
" B curriculum vitae, to 
•fl* Heed at the eahool. 

swtbSv.1 


Religious Education 


Scale 1 Posts 



Scale 1 Posts 


Mathematics 


1 Posts 


BARKING a DAGENHAM 
B pR°uon of 

»S^ r d d a ° b c nbam 

BC® L EHE N8IVE ^BOYfl) 


^ o? 1 lnn ° r L ° n ' 

tlna«Ri , do { a i| B >BB a< i V0P . 

Ho» e 7 n 3 fl y ndCr HI " >0r ^a44BS 


^VBRINQ 

®|r>no OROIJOH OF 

*»ARK SCHOOL 
78J “ y Dr *va, Romford RMS 
mall»_ 10 aa Mixed) 

H iW%arh- ur "? 71351 
B.A. T °4 ch ®r: R.j. Bracken, 

■, *.■ *S5® ■■ Paealble 

ftloue EdiinifciJ ,hBraB ot R»H« 
^hJaof 1 Hi 10 the 

with ■ aom-, 1, iJ° Srtl Va«r«. 
•enter fn?mi ® tu *Uoe In the 

fble anSu7A;* Bo i ,e •“**- 
.Ubinorarv • "J*. Poaaiblllty of 
0,18 tSr|n^ “Pbolntment for 

ll^u r tun r _“»Pllcatt6n an- 

l **ohar. h ?j 1475)'* **ij M 

Silence ’ ’ 

2 Posts a nd above 

. Wiltshire 

- 7ao PUPII v 0 g lxth Form 

1 i^Y ! ®*4 (tempor- 

. w5°J*br grew •, graduate 
%ye!oa lo share 
fe[|t to J?S„i h 5 depart- 
. A '•vended level 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

I^ T i5?v N is?5R ar ™ bnt 

aXKSSfiS Road. OR SCHOOL 

Slttlngbourns MEIO 4EO 
TEACHER FOR BIOLOOY 

•W? U BMta a fr Umb * r ° r 

Apply by letter, Includtno 
vitae and namSS 
ol two referees 
to the Haadmaater as soon aa 

fmtrdx?' tS -A.E. plaaaei. 
tOB74S) 134B29 

KENT 

JiloSP^aVnaBe No V 26°*or 
fog922) bar 1BH4 apPO, Y 3 Ts n a t B 
LONDON 

DURLINOTON DANES C 
QF AIDED 

COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL 

beJVTBaTe fr ° m 8ePt0m - 

PHY8IC8 TEACHER 

Applications are Invited 
lor a temporary Scale 1 
poet, which Is tenable for 
ona term, to teach some 
Junior eclenae and physics 
up to 'A' level. 

Applicants should be In 
sympathy with the Christ- 
ian aims of tha school. 

Apply by letter to the 
Acting Headmaster. Burl- 
‘n a ton Danes School 
Wood Lane, London W12 
giving c.v. and namea and 
Q presses of a referees. 
UMBO) 134892 


Speech and Drama 


Scale 1 Posts 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 

BEAUMONT LEYS 
SCHOOL 

Anatey Lana, Leicester 

11-18 Comprehensive 
Roll: c. I4T 1 
DANCE/DRAMA SCALE 1 

Required 29th August a 
teacher or Danca/Drema. 

Further details from the 
Head (SAB). Applv . Im- 
mediately (no forme) with 
full particulars end namea 
and addressee of two re- 
Teresa (SAB). (OB902) 
1 35222 

NORFOLK 

CAIBTBR HIOH SCHOOL 

Windsor Road. Cnlater, 
Ot. Yarmouth NR3D SLS 

N.O.R. 640 12 - 16 Mixed 

Required for September 
or aa aoon after ae possi- 
ble. Scale 1 Teacher to 
taka Charge of drama 
throughout achool (includ- 
. Ing C.8.E. courses), end 
touch English for remain- 
der of timetable. Tempor- 
ary appointment for one 
term (permanent appoint- 
ment will be available for 
appropriate applicant 1 . 

Application by letter to 
tha Headteacher at the 
achool enclosing curricu- 
lum vitae and the namea of 
two raforaea. 

Closing date - Slat Au- 
gust, 1984. (08750)135292 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 

ESSEX 

MOUL8KAM KIOH SCHOOL 
Brian Cloaa, Chelmsford 
(Roll 1600) 

Tel: Chelmsford 60101 
QUALIFIED TEACHER OF • 

general subjects, scale i 

Required' Septnmber, 18B4, 
for: D na year, with an Interest 
In practical work In Wood, 
Metal, and Technloal Drawing 
if possible. , , 

Letter of application with 
c.v. end two referees to the 
Headteaoher ee soon ae possi- 
ble (foolscap s.e.a, pleaea). 
(08737) 135622 


Special Education 

Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses . 

WEST SUSSEX 

ST. ANTHONY'S SCHOOL 
St. Paul’s Road, Chichester 

foroup 7(8) E.S.N.(M) 140 ' 

on roll) Required J»"»»« 
1985 or earlier If pbee lble 
Senior Teacher for this ail age. 
school for children with mod- 
orate learning dtffleMlnag. 
Candidates should ha ”.?“ a ': 

”a^iSS.?l?«.SYT«S5!S 


EALING 

LONDON BQROllaH 

EDUCATION SERVICE 

ST ANNS SCHOOL 
Springfield^ Road, Henwall 

Required aa aoon aa 
positbla b teacher with ax- 
parla nce and/or lnt*re.l in 

uS S'n , n- a ? UCBl, ° n 40 tBk,s 

term appointment 
achool. b n *med special 

„£*!• * Plus apadal 

SSSSL. d ndon All °' 

Application forma (mb) 
from The Chler Education 
Hadley HoiiS? 7 b" 
81 Uxbridge Road, EBlIng, 
Wa to be returned aa aoon 
aa poaaible. iOB928j 
160022 


WIGAN 

OF wjqan LITAN BOROUQh 

I^C D I E A B t L ^H H O l §{? PIELD 

Common? Worley °" l0y 
Manchaatar M98 4AL 
Tel: 061-790 9698 
Required for September 
TEMPORARY P A 8818- 
Scate 1 s BOYB'S 
?4MEB & GENERAL SUB- 
JECTS for one year In this 
residential Behoof for malad- 


EAST SUSSEX 

BUCKS WOOD ORANGE 
We wish to appoint a Maths/ 
Fhyalca taacher to 'O' level. 
Ability to oftar Computer 
Studies would bo o distinct 
ad ventage. 

This poat offers an oppor- 
tunity to play an active role 
in a small boarding school, 
and la to be taken up In Janu- 
ary 1985 or before. 

Pleaao apply with a CV end 
the namea of not less thun 
two refer bob to The Director 
of Studies. Buckawoocl 
Grange, UckHald, Beat Sua- 
■ax. (08712) 1 85424 

KENT 

STAFFORD HOUSE 
TUTORIAL COLLEGE 
(Independent Sixth Form 
Collena > 

Member of C.I.F-E. 

68 New Dover Road, 
Canterbury, Kent CT1 3EQ 
Tel: (02271 53237/8/9 

Required for Soptembar, 
Graduate to teach 'O' level ’ 
Mathematics. Ability to 
o(far Physics and/or Che- 
mlatry would be an advan- 
tage. Overseas ax parlance 
desirable, but not easeil- 
tlal. Salary negotiable. 

Curriculum vitae to 
Principal. (08724) 183424 


paKS Modern Lang uages 

but a wliiingnaas to bo in- — ■ 


“ u .* ^ vvjujngnaae to bo in- 
volved with the emotional aa 
yv-“ as educational need* of 
*he child Is essential. 

Application forme avellablo 
from the Head of the aohaol 
(s.a.e. ploaso) should be re- 
turned ee soon aa possible. 
Ref. A 34. (08909) 160022 


Independent Schools 


Headships 


ES8EX 

Headship required for 
September 1904. Independent 
Cp-educntlonal Day School for 
ISO pualla to 'O' level. 

Application and c.v. to Tha 
Saoretary, Raphael School, 35 
Junction Road. Romford. 
Eubi RM1 3QB. (08920) 

180010 


Commercial Subjects 

moKay 


OORDONSTOUN SCHOOL 

(C ° 3 'o a o uc b*=is n ,'io 0 srrr.'''" 

.»K , “ , 7 d 'CS.I.jKBHai 

BUSI- 
NESS STUDIB6 to A-layal . 
and o-ieval commerce. 
An ability to teach aome 
Junior Maths would be e 
help, ■■ would an ability 
to halp with games, parti- 
cularly girls' games. Poaal- 
blllty of acoommodatlon: 
Oordonatoun salary scale: 
education for etarf children 
at tha prep achool (Aber- 
laur House) and at Oor- 
donstoun Itself at greatly 
reduced rates. 

Applications, plus the 
names, addresses and talo- 

f hone numbers of two re- 
aroaa, to tha Haadmoatar, 
Oordonatoun School, 

Elgin, Moray IV30 2RF 
from whom full particulars 
can be obtained. (08444) 

181624 


Computer Studies 


ESSEX 

COMPUTER INSTRUCTOR 
Required from September/ 
October 19 84 _for boya of 9 ■ 
II years. 3.45 - 4.45 p.m. 

Apply: The Delglen School, 
68 Palmerston Hosd. Buck- 
hurst Hill. Essex ICS 3LC. 
(08800) 182024 


Economics 


SURREY 

WOLD INGH AM SCHOOL 
Marden Pork, Woldlngham. 
Surrey CR3 7YA 
(SB mine, by train from 

400* glrle - 100 Sixth Form 
Reautred Septebibor 1984* 
Graduate to teach A level 
ECONOMICS Part, time poet 

* r ppl y r to Q the r HeedniiBtrbBH i, 

with o.v. and ' 'naihee and 

° r tw ° re f§SM4 


Geography 

SURREY 

Fndepbndbnt school 

Godetone Road, Furlay ' 
Teacher Of Qeegraphy to O 
level requlrod In aeptepiber. 
either part-time, or 
with ■ oove* games, lower 
school Englieh, or A level 

^*8mnH*° olaeeee ■ in ...friendly 


at on da rd b end Ch rl a tl a t?b aa I s j 


MIDDLESEX 

HOUNSLOW COLLEGE 
Hone. Graduate requlrod Im- 
tnedlatoly to toach FRENCH. 

Apply, giving full partiru- 
Inra, and tho nomoi of two 
referees to tha Ileodniaater, 
Hoimalow Coiione. Lampion 
Roail, Hounalow. Middx. TVV3 
IJL. 108914) 163624 

SUSSEX 

URGENTI Resident French 
master required Sept. 1984 
•O' Level. Pref. 23 - 40 yre. 
Boardlno achool In Busoox. 
Int- In eport/hobbiee. Tel: H. 
5,2434, or write Box Office 
TES 00237, Priory House. St. 
John's Lane, BC1M 4BX. 
Incj. C.V. I 11446) 183694 


THE MOUNT SCHOOL 
York Y02 4DD 
(Boarding School: 290 olrla, 

11 - 18, one or the Quaker 
Schools in England) 

Requires a taacher or GER- 
MAN to 'O', ' A' and *8' 
Level, Resident or non-roeld- 
nat. Salary according to Bur- 
nham Scale. 

Application forma, obtain- 
able from the Headmistress's 
Secretary, should be returned 
with the nemos and addressee 
or two referees by 1 October 
1BB4. (11469) 183694 


Pastoral 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

ffih c wa B mtfr v ^“o. L - 

Bucklnatiiniahlra 
Required for January 7885, a 
resident Upper Sixth House 
Tutor In pra-uqt varsity House 
of approximately 75 girls. 
There I* e Uouan Tutor in 
Charge and the responsibility 
Tor pastoral welfare of th« 
Olrla of 17 - 18 years la 

inhered. It le hoped that tho 
person appointed would teach 
e II mlteiT time-table end hnva 
a contribution to make to 
some area of achool lire- it 
would suit either a single par- 
eon or a married couple. Sal- 
ary depends on experience but 
would be 8eale II or UI with 
a responsibility allowance. 

Plena* apply, with names of 
two referaea to the Headrala- 
tresa, (08718) -184094 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL OIRLB' 
SCHOOL 

Fore^ Street, Hertford. Herts. 

Resident Boueemlatrass re- 
quired for one_yaar, Septem- 
ber 1284 to July 1985 for 
House of 35 glple aged 10 
plus - 18 to this boarding 
school to take charge of girls 
in out-of-school hours. Self- 
contained single flat. Pravioue 
experience helpful. 

Please apply tn writing to: 
Mies B.J. Morrlslon, M.A.. 
Headmistress with curriculum 
vltaa giving the names, 
addresses and telephone num- 
bers or two referees. (08894) 
184024 


Physical Education 

DORSET 

Keen, young, P.B. graduate 
required for January, 1989. 
Ability . to help with boys' 
games: Rugby, Hockey and 

Cricket] end to coach at leeat 
two or theae essential. A new 
sports centre will be in op- 
eration shortly and knowledge 
in this area welcomed. An 
academic subject, at least to 
•O' Level, should be offered. 
Acoommodatlon available. 

Further details may ba 
obtained Trom the Heudmna- 
ter, Clayeamore BohoOl, 
I worn n Minster. Blandford, 
Dorset, to whom application 
ah oil Id ba made with details 
of qualifications and experi- 
ence, and tbo nemea of twp 
referees. (11478) ■ 184924 

WORCESTERSHIRE 
Qualified help with Girls 
Gamas and P.E. required six 
days a week In Bromagrove 
School (four sessions Lower 
School, two Upper). 

For further details please 
phoni the Headmaster, J.C. 
Pace, (Bromagrove (0327) 
74486) . Bromagrove Lower 
School, Cohham House, Con- 
way Road. Bromagrove, 
VVoreSj, to. whom applications 
With C.V. should be made, 
(08702) 184224 


APPOINTMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND 


ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

“NEW BLOOD APPOINTMENT” 

LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH - 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

(RE-AD VERT1SMENT) 

The Governors invite applications lor the above post Irom 
appropriately qualified teachers who have at least 5 years 
teaching experience in primary schools Including teaching 
experience In a achool within (he las! twsh/e months. 
Applicants should have a degree In English or an appropriate 
equivalent and be familiar with contemporary curriculum 
development, especially in the area of the language skills 
particularly reading and writing. The poat will Involve the 
leaching and development of alt courses relating to primary 
education with particular reference lo the language 
curriculum in the primary school. 

The appointment will take effect rrom a date to be negotiated. 
The salary scale is £8,668 - £13,718 per annum. 
Application forma and further Information from the 
Principal's Secretary. Tel: D41 943 1424 to be returned by 
31 at August 1984. 

(1233) 


JORDANHILL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

LECTURER 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The Governors ot this College Invite applications for the 
above poat. Applicants should be registered teachers who 
have an honours degree or equivalent In Psychology. 
Preference may be given to applicants having experience fn 
primary education and/or educational research. 

Tha appointment will be from let October 1984 or such other 
date os may be mutually agreed. 

The salary for the post will be determined In relation to the 
successful applicant’s salary at the time of appointment and 


will be on the scale £6,688 lo £13,716 with 13 points, and 
Increments of £360 approximately. 

Further particulars and forma bf application may ha 
obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, JOHDANHILL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION, SOUTH BRAE DRIVE, GLASGOW, 
Q131 PP. Completed forma should ba returned not later 
than Monday 10th September 1984. 




REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
KIRKCALDY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Building 

LECTURER A’ 

IN BUILDING SCIENCE 



nlsed qualification In these fields of activity. 


Experience In the numerical and analytical disciplines (Including 
computing relevant to tha work of the Department) would be ■ 
desirable. Possession of a qualification fn Geotechnfca would be ~<T 
a further advantage, 

The successful applicant will be required to leach In appropriate 
areas up lo Higher National Diploma and final professional level. 
Salary Scale: Lecturer 'A' £8,31 &-£t 2,228 (Bar to £13,125). . 
.Further details for both posts may ba obtained from tha 
Head of the Department ol Building, Kirkcaldy College of 
TMhnofog^^L^Brycedale Avenue, Kirkcaldy. Talepnona 

Application forms may be obtained from and ehould be 
returned after completion not later than 7th September 1 964 
to, The Director of Education, Regional Offices, 
Wemyaafleld, Kirkcaldy. 
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BIOLOGY WITH KELSO HIGH 

GENERAL SCIENCE SCHOOL 


Roll 640 


BUSINESS STUDIES EYEMOUTH HIGH Roll 535 
SCHOOL 

HAWICK HIGH SCHOOL Roll 1345 


PHYSICS 


GALASHIELS ACADEMY Roll 1220 


Closing date: 7th Saptamber 1964. 

Application forms can be obtained Iram the Personnel 
Department, Regional Headqualers, Newtown St. 
Boswells, TDB OSA. Completed forms should be 
returned tolhe Director ot Education at Regional 
Headq uaters. 

rS\ REGIONAL COUNCIL- 




CENTRAL REGIONAL COUNCIL 
RE- ADVERTISEMENT 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH 

St Modan's High School, Stirling (telephone Stirling 
70962) 

Responsibility Payment £1,476 

Further details are available from the Rector of the 

School. 

Applications are invited from suitable qualified 
Teachers registered with the General Teaching Council 
for Scotland. 

Candidates will require to be approved by the Roman 
Catholic Church Representative. 

Application farms can be obtained tram the Director of 
Education! Room 205, Central Region Council, 
View forth, Stirling to be returned not later than 
Monday, 17 September, 19*4. 


7 hyside 

Regional Council. 

EDUCATION department 

RECTOR 

• MONTROSE ACADEMY 
(Responsibility Allowance - £9657) 

Applications are Invited lor the above poet Iram auitabte quatfflad 
registered teachers with substantial teaching experience and who 
currently hold a poet of responsibility. 

The school b an aMhrough 6 year comprehensive serving the town and 
.rural hinterland ol Montrose with a roll of 1 100 Including 400 pupils In S4. 
86 and 66. 

Application forme end lull details of Uila poet are available from the 
Divisional Education Officer, County Bunding*, Forfar QD8 ?LP 



RECTOR 


. KINROSS HIGH SCHOOL . 

, (Responsibility Allowance - £7920) 1 ; 

Ibattona for .the above post' are invited from suitable . qiiaHftod 
iterad. teachers who have had substantial .leBChlhg experience and 


currently hold's port of responatb 
Christmas 1084 and the successful 
duty In January 1885. 

Ttie school le an dUhrough 6 year 
county ot IWnroai vyWi a wxl of 630 |i 


Nw present Rectal retires 'arid 
kfote wtl-be expected to take up 

»rehBrvBtve. (rawing the, town and . 
ng 260 puplla in §4, 85 and S8. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
i CHELTENHAM LADIES' 
COLLEGE 

(BSO pupils) „„„„ 

Require for January, 1983 a 
good honours graduate to 
teach Physics throughout the 
school. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Pleaae apply to the Princip- 
al, Cheltenham Ladies' Col- 
lege, Cheltenham OL90 3AZ. 
giving full curriculum vitae 
and the namai and nddreaaas 
of two referees. (11477) 

184B24 


KENT 


SEVENOAKS SCHOOL 

H.M.C. 900 boys and girls 
<400 in fith form) 

A CHEMIST 

A graduate Chemistry 
teacher urgently required 
for September 1B84 
probably temporary 

appointment. Ring S e ve- 
nae ke (0732) 4SBI53. 

<08921) 184824 


LONDON 

EALING COLLEGE UPPER 
SCHOOL 

83 The Avenue, Ealing W 1 3 
8JS 

(Independent - II - 18) 
Urgently required for Septem- 
ber 1904. 

Graduate teacher of PHY- 
SICS to O-leval with 
MATHEMATICS to A-ievel. 
Scale 1 poat. Interest In 
names. 

Apply in writing with CV 
and names and addressee or 2 
referees to the Headmaster. 
(30010) 184824 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 

PYLINO HALL SCHOOL 
Robin Hood's Bay, Near 
Whitby 

Coeducational Boarding and 
Day School with small Vlth 
Form 

Requires resident qualified 
Biology Teacher, starting In 
8aptamber. An ability to help 
with Rugby and Cricket 
Conchlng would be an advan- 
tage. as would s knowledge 
of sailing. 

Applications with curricu- 
lum vitae and the names of 
two referees to the Headmas- 
ter. (08898) 184824 


Speech and Drama 
Other Assistants 


ESSEX 

PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Required for January 1988 
experienced Teacher with 

a ualtflcatuma In Speech and 
iram a for part time poat. 
Oovsrnment superannua- 
tion. Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Pleaaa apply for details and 
application form to Mrs P.P. 
Lambert, B.A. (Hons.), Head- 
mistress, Park School for 
aide. 20 Park Avenue, 
Ilford, Essex lOl 4R8. 
(08723) 189224 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


ESSEX ■ 

Required for September 1984 
or aa soon an passible there- 
after. a qualified rull-tlma 
PRIMARY school teacher. A 
preference for JUNIOR school 
work would be an advantage. 

Applicants should be com. 
ml tied Christiana, prepared 
to teach In s small school 
with a strong Charismatic 
background. 

Apply In writing, aa soon 
as possible, . to The Adminis- 
trator, Mountain Ash School, 
Chadwoll Christian Mission, 
BSsex Road, Chadwoll Heath, 
Essex. (08707) 188624 


MIDDLESEX 

HOUNSLOW COLLEGE 
Graduate required I mm 
ly. to teach Junior Engl! 


ladlate- 
lah and 


liars, and the names of two 
BraferpeS . to the Headmaster, 
■Hounslow Cpilego, Lampton 

* h- ?li5aS 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

DORSET 

Required for September at 
Sherborne Preparatory School 
k Junior Form teacher in the 
upper part of the school. 
Ability to roach girls' games 
and contribute to extra cur- 
ricular activities Important. 
Accommodation available. 
Burnham Scale 1 . Government 
superannuation. 

Please write with c.v. and 
names and telephone numbers 
of referees to: The Headmes. 
ter. The Prepartory School, 
Sherborne, Dorset D09 3MV- 
(08746) 203624 

DORSET 

Reaulrkd for September be- 
cause or Illness at Sherborne 
Preparatory School a teacher 
Tor English or History In the 
upper port of the school. 
Ability ta coach boya' games 
and contribute to extra cur- 
ricular activities important. 
Accommodation available for 
single or married persons. 
Burnham Scale 1. Government 
superannuation. 

Please write with c.v. and 
names and telapliona numbers 
of referees to: Tho Hoadnins- 
ter. The Preparatory School, 
Sherborne, Dorset DG9 3MY. 
(QB747) 203624 

LONDON NWS 
Two qualified and preferably 
experienced Junior class 
teachers required In The Hall 
Junior School 17 - B year old 
bays). Posts available In 
January 19B3. 

Please apply with names of 
referees to: The Headmaster, 
The Hall, Croaaflald Road, 
London NWS 4NU. (08713) 

203624 

LONDON SW8 

THOMAS'S JUNIOR SCHOOL 
A new co-educational day 
school In Centre! London 
Requires a young enthusiastic 
(arm teacher for 8-6 year 
olda for the academic year be- 
ginning September 1984. 

Pleaae SEND CURRICU- 
LUM VITAE to Mrs. C. Stl In- 
man, Assistant Principal, 13 
Cadogan Gardens, London 
SW3. (08711) 203624 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

Other Appointments 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUaH OF 

KILBURN POLYTECHNIC 
Priory Park Road, NW6 1YB 
DEPARTMENT OP FASHION. 
FOOD AND COMMUNITY 
STUDIES 

LECTURER 1 IN FASHION 
SUBJECTS (POST NO 84/23) 
Required aa soon aa poaalbla. 
Recant experience as s desig- 
ner In the Clothing Industry 
is essential and teaching ex- 
perience up to B/TEC Clo- 
thing Certificate Js desirable. 

Salary! £3,649 - £9,739 
Pius London Allowance of 
£987.00. 

Brent la. an equal opportu- 
nities employer. 

Brent la fundamentally com- 
mitted to Multi-Cultural 
Education, 

Further nartiaulara and np- 
P 110 “ “On .forma, returnable 
within TEN days or this 
advertisement may ba 
.obtained from tha Principal 
on rooolpt of a 6.A.E. 
(08916) . 220026 

ESSEX 

THURROCK TECHNICAL 
COLLROB 

Woodylaw Greys, Essex 
LECTURER I 

PROFESSIONAL COOKERY 
Roqulred_ for 1st January 
1985. To teach Practical 
Cookery .and related theory to 
City and Oullda 706/1 and fl. 
and 708 standards. Previous 
teaching experience would ‘be 
advantageous but Is not a pre- 
requisite. Tha ability to teach 
basic food service la . consi- 
dered aq Important advan- 
tage. 

Applloanta. should havs 
appropriate trade experience 
and qualification. 

ALARY i Lecturer I 
£3,907 to £9,993 per annum 
including fringe allowance. 

Application form and furth- 
er detslla mny .be obtained 
front -.the- Prlnainarfto whom 
completed forme should bo re- 
turned within fourteen days 
of ' appearance of tnla 


*sBSSysBtei6s® ■- l prBparator y School » 

The closing date to Ihe above postq la MONDAY i to 6EPTEM6^R tfiB4 . 

■ . 1 , ' 1. ■ ■ i. . S... '' .g V V V : i* 2 *! l|By SUbjOCt C 1 8 SS If 1 C 8 II 0 11 


Science 

:. BRADFORD^ 

BRADFIJRg GRAMMAR 

KBlohl'ay^Road jjlradf ord ’> 

There will' ba a vacancy 
. .in September or October 
1984 for ■ a temporary 
toqcher af Physics. 

. Letters ■ of • application 
ana curricula vitae, 
i together with tlra nMBM.ojr 
v. two referem should 1 -no* 

:ss*„ s sifflfflWRE 


Cheshire 


f RAN a Lev school : J \ { 1 

alma lit- Hall, Great 

. Day School foiVoirlJ • 

' Reeiulred -for September 10B4 
a- Graduate to 7)0 raoponaibls 
.for ths'liMhlno o( 


Heads of Deparivnaiit 


un to .'p* level. . ThlS la a 
part-time but . -. permanent , 
appointment (a'full days). - 
.. ^Dvtiettloni ,tp the Prinol 


6xeord 

CHRIST CHURCH 
.CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
Oxford r- 

A -OIRBCTOR OF MU 
cake- charge' of school •« 


>f inp appearance of tnla 
id vert la ament. (09276) 

. 22OP20 

' KNOW0LBY . . 

METROPOLITAN 

BOROUGH OF 

KN.OWS LEY 

COLLEOB OF. 

-, ; FURTHER EDUCATION ■. 

Appllcatlona sra Invited 
for . the -poat of temporary 
Lecturer Grade 1 . in , 
Math a ms tics to commance 
i on 17 Septambar 1984. 

The .appointment will, be 
. for,qrja . term, only, i , . • 

... Applicants wollld -be >a- 
gulred to taaqh^'O. 1 . level 
. Mathematics ind aArtirl- 


Candidates ah__._. 

£2-SyK5 I tr l *F? d 10 f«e and 
9r®f*^bly. a leaahlng oarr. 

!'• 

^.^6 p,lCot, °P. forme and 
£ur*ner particulars avail- 
able from the Borough ■ 
Education, Offloer,’ Educe- 


ea$t supBEy :; 

Pleaae a aa' Bucks wood' .'Ghanga, 
under ■ indepOndant - Bfahodls. 
Matliemetioa: (08713) 1.84824- 


Oxford ' • 

MUSIC-' to 
taka- charge' of school music, is- 

^anuaryv - 8 " p ^ b< ‘ r ; 

r Sy A«d ■ names- of refers as 
^hrlat Church 
^Csthe dr si. ‘fi oho o! . 3 BrewSr 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER 
EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

BLACKBURN COLLEGE 

AN INSTITUTION OF 
TERTIARY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER 1 IN BAKERY 

AND CONFECTIONERY 

SCHOOL OF FOOD AND 

COMMUNITY STUDIES 

Applications arc Invited 
for tha above post far 1 st 
September, 1984 or an 
soon aa passible there- 
after. 

Applicants nhcuilil ho 
suitably qualified with In- 
dustrial oxparlencn nn«l bo 
able to tearli a ranqn of 
Bakery and Confectionery 
topics to rull-tlme and 
part-time bakery uiid 
catering students. 

Salary: Lecturer I 

£8.649 • £9.738. 

For further dotnilt* and 
application form send a 
stamped addrsssnd fools- 
enp cnvnlopa ta ilio Chlof 
Administrative Officer, 
Blackburn Colienn, Polldan 
Street, Blackburn RB2 
1 LH . 

Closing date: 7th 

September 1984. (11471) 

22002A 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EM P E L 0 0 U Y A E L R OPPORT «NIT, E , 
K5NLEY COLLEGE OF 

S)" T roy A B N a nk T 0 C r^°i?°V 

Rond. Burnley ' 0rmert * 

£13.2tB p.a 

IN COMPUTER A?nHn\ , l 
OINEERINO. A,DE D EN- 
F f)rms/rurtlior detsti* r— 
to the Principal at th« 

i 

aagoij 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

sta mford COLLEGE 
FOR FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER ORADE I IN 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

A Lecturer 1 Is require 
from 1st Septsmber 1BB4 
to teach Electronic En- 
gineering and assaolstsd 
BUbjects up to BTEC Ct^ 
tifl cate and GCB 'A' leval 
standard. 

An ability to teach com. 
puting to BTEC level m 
would be an added advne. 
toga. 

Applicants should pot- 
buss s degree or squivslsnt 
In Electronic Engineering, 
or Electrical Engineering 
with aubetantlal light cur. 
rent content. 


Teaching experience da- 
slrsble. 

Further details end in 
application form from: 
Principal, Stamford Col- 
lege for Further Educa- 
tion, Drift Road, Btsmlcrd 
PE9 1XA. (08901) B20096 


NORTH YORKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

NEW COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
IN HARROGATE 

APPOINTMENT OF 
PRINCIPAL 


The Authority, having acquired new premises, wW 
open a new College of Further Education In Harrogate 
in September 1985, when it will close Its two extetfnfl 
Colleges In Harrogate. The College will be placed In 
either Group 5 or Group 6. 

Applications are Invited for the post of Prldpal* 
designate. Full details and an application form are 
available on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope 
from the County Education Officer, County Hall, (Room 
49), Northallerton, North Yorkshire, DL7 8AE. 
Closing date: 10th September 1984. 

(16601 


are 


Required from 1st September 1984 or ae won w 
possible thereafter: 

1 LECTURER I IN CATERING 
SUBJECTS 

to teaoh craft and ancillary subjects to suiw™* 
studying for CQLI 705, 700 and w 
qualflloalions, aa well aB the BTEC National 
Certificate and Diploma courses. 

2 LECTURER I IN ELECTRONICS 

to leaoh students on a range of courses incm} 


would be an advantage. The pov 
suitable for a person who wishes to 0 
experience In Mloroeleclronlos: the 
Specialist courses In this Held and liwi 
training Is available. 

Lecturer In Building Studies 
(Technical) 

Lecturer I (Temporary) In 
General Building Operations ■ . 

(Concreting, Excavation, Drainlaying and o 
General Groundworks) 

Lecturer 1 (Temporary) 

In .Computing 

Lecturer I (Temporary) In 
Business Studios \ .: 13i 

Salary for all tha above poet*: £5,649 - • 
(pay award pending). : , 


Application 
from; the P 


'?nr,a<-.cnuroh. > •• •- 

'mt^JA d i PB AJ9 0h 2 o, '-5. Braw6r-> '.!.•* jgjv , com- ( 

SoaaxVv ° ..0X1 „ 1QW. Plated , B pplioatl offf. ■’ 

: •; ~ . • -.. ' appoae . 


application forma should be rew^o ihadeadHite 
September 1964 (exoeol Poat 2 for which the aw* 

Is 2Sth September 1984). ^irtl 

Q<FCRDCOlIfi3E 

| Gf FURTHER tOJT ATIi'T-i 

: Oapenl Real OahMd 0X1 19* W Odom ISTO, , , | ‘ 



THETIMES EDUCATIONALSUPPLEMENT 24.8.84 


COLLEGES OF F.E. 

oo ntinued 

LOTHIAN 

REGIONAL COUNCIL 

TELFORD COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER I 
COMPUTINO^MATHEMA- 

8ALARY ON SCALE 
CB. 688 - £11,835 

Required to ba responsi- 
ble for the day to day 
oraenleatlor and coordina- 
tion or the mlcro-procaneor 
inborn tor lea In the Depart- 
ment of Science and Ap- 

E illed Mathematics, and to 
each an a wldo range of 
computer programming 
ctBBsee. Soma mathematics 
teaching may also bn ro- 
aulred. 

Applicants should poe- 
ease an appropriate degree 
or profeeelonal qualifica- 
tion, In Computing, 
Methematlae, Science or 
Engineering. 

Application forma and 
further particulars avail- 
able from: Secretary to 

College Council, Tairard 
College of Further Educa- 
tion, Crowe Toll, Edin- 
burgh EH4 9NZ. Tel: 031- 
33B 9491. (0B727) 220026 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
STAFFORD COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE LECTURER IN 
CERAMICS IN THE FINE 
AHT DEPARTMENT 
Heir time Lecturer Ornda 1 
Salary £8,649 - £13,627 
(subject to revlaw) 

Application forma and further 
dilelli may be obtained from 
AS. Chief Administrative 
Officer, Stafford Collage or 
Further Education, Earl 
Street, Stafford ST 16 3QR. 

All applicants are aakad to 
note that It Is tho County 
Council ‘e view that it la de- 
■Irable for their employees to 
pe members of an appropriate 
trade union. (0891 9) 220026 


Fellowships 
Research Awards 


oxford 

WALLIS PROFESSORSHIP 
OF MATHEMATICS 

°L® ctop » Intend to 

the C W»iiiS 0 i»® n . 01 "CUOn to 
Profeeaorshlp of 

LBS th fh2 at D* Jhlfherto cat- 
w^.hl 11 ® . P fof eaeorah I p of 
Mathematfcei which will 
IMS* m? 1 ).*. 0,1 1 Snptembar 
b®?? ® n th ® resignation of 

ta LmSST , J F ' C ,- Kingman 
to teke up tho 

nlf?.‘ C i^ Bn . e .® llo|,|l, lP Of 

UnlvarHlty, The 
?n°uf l,or w,, l bo required 
to lecture and give Inatruc- 
““".J," mathomatlce with 
special reference to analy- 
(onthemattcal prob- 
ability. The stipend of the 
r!a f S»®n r '■ currently 
review) P8r ® nnum i un <lar 

Applications (nine 

copies, or ana from over- 
aeas candidates) , naming 
three rereroee but without 
teatlmonlals, should be re- 
ceived not later than 9 
November 1984 by the 
Raolstrar, University 

prftcea. Wellington 

Square, Oxford 0X1 2JD, 
from whom further par- 
Uculare may be obtained. 
(11482) 300000 


Youth and 
Community Service 

NORTH YORKSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY YOUTH SERVICE: 
BILTON YOUTH CLUB 
Harrogate 

Owing to the secondment far 
higher training of the poat 
holder, a temporary full-time 
youth worker Is required 
from 1 October 1984 to 3 let 
August 1888. Applicants 
should hold relevant quel- 
lricBtlons and have soma 
youth service experience. 

Salary - Burnham Scale 3. 

Bflton Youth Club la a woll 
established centre with a 
part-time staff team and an 
active programme. 

Application rorma end 
further details on receipt of n 
stamped addressed envelope 
from The County Education 
Ofricer. Room 46, County 
Hall, Northallerton, North 
Yorkshire DL7 BAE. 

Closing data 7 September 
1984. (08709) 440000 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 


APPLICATIONS are invited from those with the necessary 
ATTRIBUTES FOR THE JOB REQARDLE8S OF RACE, CREED, 
NATIONALITY, DISABILITY, AQE OR SEX 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

TEMP0RY YOUTH WORKER 

Community Sorvlco, Middleton Area JNC Range 3 (pta 
MgmflS - £8416 plus £346 pa for extra qualifications (Pay Award 

PWWSTfl). 

*ppfcaBo(W are Invited tor the above poat Iram suitable qualified persons 
' n You ^ and Community Work) with at lead a yearn' 
?Wwh». The appointment win be eflecllvo from 1 Ootober 1884 until 30 
°wno9r 1885 wNlal tha oermananl oo&tholder Is on UBCondmenl. 


“ a *™ fl «0r 1985 whilst the permanent poalholder 1 b on uBCondment- 
ay Mpact of tha post will be establishing contact and working with 
young people In Middleton and assisting In the overall 
pvjwwn of constructive alternatives for them, Other dudes Include olose 
■jwwment with holiday playschemes and liaison wllh a community 
r"® 1 ®8flhter wllh votuntary and statutory agencies In the area. 
j^^^l^dvartiMmenl and prevloua applicants will automatically be 

forma avallabe (Quote HI 06) from tha Chief Personnel 
M Box 88, Munlolpal Offloee, 8mlth Street, Roohdale 0L18 


LIVERPOOL 

lass. lS r ,.LI;.*- MM ' A 

„ *J.j Physical/Soclsl Envlran- 
tlM t 9tudles t ! JdlOB/COn,n,,J,1,CB - 
Computer Studies. 

Ino Rf- ,y * 1 S n, ? d, P l ® , »’ ‘5 w rlt- 
•Jackson, Oourloy 

Moii ln i4 r i do s ." r te n 6 lTv".;! 

OQPl L36 2PA. 108728)440000 


WAKEFIELD 

CITY OF WAKEFIELD 
council OL,tan DISTRICT 

pnoj T ECT NEMPLOYED 

^k D b E r T s ACMED youth 

R »8 d S,\ V Po,nts 1 • 3 £8.646 
- £9,714 

Applicants should have Youth 
Work training and/or experi- 
ence for tho above posts to 
work with tho young unem- 
ployed and particularly with 
Spoae who have completed a 
Youth Training Schema. Doth 
posts are for a five year fixed 
I?r? , fc c w ntr t act - I h0 PO»te are 
“V^hod to the Wakefield 
District Youth Service and ara 
BubJect to the JNC Scheme or 
Candltlona of Service ror 
Youth Workora and Commun- 
ity Centre Wardens. 

For an Informal dlscuinlon 
relating to these two posts, 
Tel: Wakefield 370211, Ext. 
pie ask for Mr. Dunoom or 
Mr. Dart. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forma from the 
Chief Education Officer, 8 
Bond Street, Wakerield to be 
returned by 12,9.1984. 
(0B740) 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 


JAMAICA 


Applications are Invited 
ta fill the fallawlno vacan- 
cies at Tho Jamaica School 
or Art for the Academic 
Year 1984/HS. starting 
September, 1BB4. 

1. TUTOR IN 2D DESIGN- 
FOUNDATION STUDIES 

Applicants should havs a 
minimum of: either: 

(A) An undergraduate 
dagree/dlploma In studio 
art from s recognised art 
aohool or university, and 
should ha vo 3 • 3 years 
teaching experience at col- 
lege level or 

(B) A graduate degree In 
art or art education and an 
undergraduate degree In 
studio art. Teaching ex- 
perience desirable but not 
essential. 

The successful applicant 
Will ba required to plan 
and teach courses in the 
theory and practice or tho 
2D design elements af col- 
our. snaps. movement, 
texture ate., and life draw- 
ing studies. 

2. TUTOR IN ART 
EDUCATION 

Applicants should have a 
minimum of a masters de- 
gree In art education with 
undergraduate studios In 
art education and etudlo 
art. Experience In teaching 
at a tartlary (aval, la desir- 
able but not essential. Tha 
successful applicant will be 
required to plan tha curri- 
culum for an undorsradu- 
eta programme In art 
education and to taach a 
minimum of three (3) 
courses and eo-ordlnato 
tha antlre art education 
programme. 

3. TUTOR IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY 

Applicants, should have a 



. Tho successful applicant 
Will ba required ta plan 
and teach second, third 
and fourth year courses in 
photography for the 

graphic arts. 

Salaries arc at approved 
government rates ror 

teachers/t oct ures in terti- 
ary institution. 

All applicants should bn 
accompanied by a curricu- 
lum vitae a portfolio or at 
least inn ( 10 ) slides or re- 
cant work, coplnx of cllplo- 
ma/dogrons, two (2) totters 
or recommendations and 
Should be addressed to: 
Tiie Director, Jamaica 
School of Art. Cultural 
Training Contra. 1 Arthur 
Wint Drive, Klngaton 3. 
(08732) 460000 


EGYPT 

ST FATIMA SCHOOLS 
Cairn, Egypt 
Qualified English end 


Cairo. Eaypt 

Qualified Enqllsh and Music 
teachers required to touch 4 


12 year olds, commencing 
October. If Intnreatod plasm 
attend Interview with Mr. 
Fouad Habib, with C.V. In 
London House. Mncklontiurnh 
Square, London WC1N BAB. 

Interviews will bn held and 
contracts written If accepted, 
bnrwoon Monday 20th August 
and Thursday 93 rd August, 
from 9. am to 5. pm. < I 6397) 

460000 

GREECE 

Oraduato female to help 
establish language school . 
Salary or partnership. 

Write: Chrlstofldea, EEm- 

manoyhlidoy 19, 17S - 64 P. 
Fattroii, Greece. (11467) 

460000 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 

needed for schools In Africa 
and Papua New Guinea. Par- 
ticularly maths, science, En- 
glish. Volunteer terms; chal- 
lenging work. Apply to John 

Fox, Volunteer Missionary 
Movement. Stienley Lana. 
London Colncy. Herts. ALB 
1 AR. S.b.b. pleain. (1 1476) 
460000 


MEXICO 

GULF OF MEXICO 
Tabasco 

Toachera of English required 
For expanding language 
school. Accommodation. 

Working papers arranged. 

Full de tolls Tol: Williams 

(0798) 42138. (11472) 460000 


English Teachers 

The continuing requirement of our Saudi Arabia Support 
Contract means that a number of male English Language 
Teachers are needed to join our staff teaching English to 
students and cadets of the Royal Saudi Air Force. 







' V ' : • 


New salary scales are now In fores, and this Is an excellent opportunity^ 
to earn at least £16,787 In your first year, £17,637 in your second year 
tax-free, as an English Language Ttacher ... 

. . . working in Saudi JAmabia wi th 




Applicants must be UK citizens under the age of 60 whose mother tongue 
is English. We require qualified teachers preferably with a degree in English, 
Linguistics or Modern Languages; A minimum of3yearsTEFLisalso required. 

In addition to the high tax-free salary, successful candidates will receive 
free single accommodation, messing,' medical care and other benefits, 
including travel<-pald UK leave. 


Please apply in writing, giving brief details of experience 
or telephone Preston 634317. 

The Personnel Officer, Saudi Arabia Support Pept. 066/TES 
FREEPOST, British Aerospace Aircraft Group; 

Warton Division, Warton Aerodrome, 

Prefton, Lancs PR4 1LA 


amn*ii!g5Sr£&&"» - 


A 




EFL TEACHERS Saudi Arabia 


Cable and Wireless the worldwide 
telecommunications G rou p. ha s 
established a nationwide tele- 
communications network forthe 
Saudi Arabian National Guard. 
Training is an integral part of the 
project at the National Guard’s well- 
equipped training school in Riyadh, 
where theoreticaland practical tele* 
communications skills are taught. 

We have vacancies now ana 


groups or National fouarasmen tne 
specific English required for them to 
undertake their technical training 
both in school and on-site. 

You should hold a suitable degree 


WM 


gained overseas, preferably in the 


Middle East. The ability to product 
effective ESP material particularly 
at an elementary level and the use 
of video in language teaching is 
required. ■ 

We are offering single status 
renewable contracts of up to sixteen 
months duration with high ta x free 
salaries and benefits Including: 
$Free board and lodging, usually in 
* one of our well equipped messes. 
ft Three restand recreation breaks 
■ per annum with all air passages 
provided. 

Please write with career details 
and day-time contact telephone 
number to: Recruitment Manager, 
Cable and Wireless PLC, Ref. G/970 
Mercury House, Theobalds Road, 
London WC1X 8RX ortelephone 
01-405 4980 (24 hours) for an 
application form. 


1 

m 


gcaMe and wireless 

dr WEVE GOT CONNECTIONS 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
ACADEMY OF PERFORMING ARTS 


DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the newly established position 
of Director of the Western Australian Academy of Perfor- 
ming Arts. The Academy operates under a Board of 
Management within the WA. College of Advanced Educa- 
tion and is located at the Mount Lawley Campus in Perth. 
Western Australia. 


Students are enrolled in post-secondary courses of one to 
three years leading to awards of the Academy. The 
Academy has two principal schools - the Western 
Australian Conservatorium of Music and the School of 
Dramatic Arts (dance, theatre, media) which are directed 
towards the training of students in performance, teaching 
and production A further function of the Academy is to 
develop and present an appropriate range of community 
programmes in the performing arts. 


The Director will be responsible to the Board of Manage- 
ment for course devel6pment, for academic and ad- 
ministrative leadership in all aspects of the programme 
and for developing the unique ethos of the Academy in 
providing professional courses integrated across the per- 
forming arts. It is expected that the Director will participate 
in some teaching within the programme. 


Applicants should have appropriate qualifications and a 
proven record of performance andjbr teaching andjbr 
leadership in one or more of the performing arts. Board 
of Management places significant emphasis on the abili- 
ty of the Director to develop the quality and reputation 
of the Academy as an institution of international standing, 
it is hoped that the Director-elect of the Academy will be 
appointed in time to participate in the final selection of 
the positions of Head of the Western Australian Conser- 
vatorium of Music and Head of the School of Dramatic 
Arts which are being advertised concurrently with this 
advertisement. 


Salary and Contract 

The successful applicant will be appointed al the level of 
Head of School/Dean within the advanced education salary 
scales which apply throughout Australia. This salary ranges 
between A$47,152 and AS51.006 according to quallfica- 

* Ucw* and experience. An increase of 2 percent on these 

' salaries is expected followed by an increase of 3 percent. 

• in April. 1955. The term of appointment will be between 
five and seven years, renewable by' mutual agreement 

= Salary and term of appointment will be subject to negotia- 
tion within these limits. The conditions of service including 
recreation, sickness and long service leave are those ap- 
plying generally in the Australian tertiary sector. Provision 
is made for conference attendance and professional ex- 
perience leave. Removal and settling-in allowances are 
available. The date of taking up the appointment is 
negotiable but it is hoped that the Director will assume 
duties no later than 1st January 19B5. 


Further Information 

Persons indicating interest in applying for the position will 
be.supplied with a detailed statement of conditions of ser- 
vice and a statement of the objectives, functioning and 
development of the Academy. 


Applications • . • , 

Request for ftlrfher information and the format of applica- ; 
tion 'should be addressed ter 
Dr R.l. Vickery 

Chairman, Board of Management ; 

W.A. Academy of Performing Arts ' 
cjb Head, Personnel Department. 

PO. Box 217 

DOUBLEVIEW, WA 6018 ' 

Telephone; (09) 387 9273 


Applications should be completed and forwarded >to the 
above address by no later than 2B September, 1984. 



m 




SPAIN 

EFL Touch nr* required for a 
afehooJi, VilQttdu Province, 
Spain. RrOOBonnlaie notary- Onm 
yoar contract. ' Fra*., nfaoom « 
niodatlon In niocterr .apart*,. 

"ror full detail* ootid CV tbi 
Mr Clive aarrdw.BERT.Li 03 " 

8 into* Centra. No’rLoft-RQnd,.' 

inarm Inater, • - BoUrn am oiith 
BHB spy. . Only ■ potentially 
.suitable candidate* ' win po 


TURKEY . : 


To. teach English. Lana/ 
: Lit, at modorq private hlon 
' school. ' In 'Inatanbul, 
• . Turkey'. . 


" Must have • ' R.A. or : 
equivalent plus - .Teaching 
Cartiricate .’of 13 opt , } ' or 
Education and Sfllohfce. , 


contacted. (037065 


460000 





Apply With full p.V. shd 
copies or certificates to: . 
MIM, F.. AkJugiic, Kultur 
KplIeJL, Yana .-Loudra., 
Aafalte, SLrlnavlcr. lqateq. 
bpl, Tut k*y. (OS7B9) 

■ 460000 


BRITISH. 1 RCHOOL. . 

COSTA RI CA requires qual-.i 


THB 


OF 


Triad PRCMARjY taaobera ror 
MARCH. . l ?80 . _ . Experience 


with BPMO r Matha or Break - 

— — lh/*-'- '** 


Ihrouan/Oinn 360 rob wired. 
Ability to teach E.F.L. an 
advantage. VaunB oauple 
□rferlnn Infant/ Junior fanO“ 


wotild’ho Ideal- Sand- pHd tp. 

--'-'••anr— ■ - — 


CiV.i i. ralorencaa- arid ■ .at»- 
% plication to- Mr D.J. 1 Clo3fi> 
eA) 389 Park Lana. Poyntpp 

IRJ, Ohaa— ■ r - 

.18 


skis . 

(08927) 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
ACADEMY OF PERFORMING ARTS 


HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Applications are invited for the position of Head of the 
School of Dramatic Arts of the Western Australian 
Academy of Performing Arts The Academy operates 
under a Board of Management within the W.A College 
of Advanced Education and is located at the Mount 
Lawley Campus in Perth, Western Australia. 


The Academy offers post-secondary courses of one to 
three years' duration in two principal schools - the 
Western Australian Conservatorium of Music and the 
School ol Dramatic Arts (dance, theatre and media) which 
are directed towards the training of students in perfor- 
mance, teaching and production. 


The Head of the School of Dramatic Arts is responsible 
to the Director of the Academy for the professional 
leadership, academic programme and standards, staff 
management, student enrolment and welfare and finan- 
cial and other management of the dance, theatre and 
media programmes within the Academy 


Applicants must have appropriate qualifications and a 
proven record of performance and teaching in one or 
more appropriate fields and have the personal qualities 
to provide positive leadership to the development of the 
programmes of the School. The Head of School will be 
expected to contribute to the teaching programme. 


Salary and Contract 

The successful applicant will be appointed according to 
qualifications ana experience at the salary level of Prin- 
cipal Lecturer/Head of School within the advanced educa- 
tion salary scales which apply throughout Australia The 
salary range is A539.831 to AS47.512. An increase of 2 
percent on these salaries is expected followed by an in- 
crease of 3 percent in April. 1985. The term of appoint- 
ment will be between five and seven years renewable by 
mutual agreement. The salary and term of appointment 
will be subject to negotiation within these limits. The con- 
ditions of service including recreation, sickness and long 
service leave are those applying generally in the 
Australian tertiary sector Provision is made for con- 
ference attendance and professional experience leave. 
Removal and settling-in allowances are available. The 
date of talcing up the appointment is negotiable but it 
is expected that the Head of School will assume duties 
no later than 1st January 1985 


Further Information 

Persons indicating interest in applying for the position 
will be supplied with a detailed statement of conditions 
of service and a statement of the objectives, function- 
ing and development of the Academy. 


Applications 

Requests for further information and the format of ap- 
plication should be addressed to; 

Dr R.L. Vickery 

Chairman, Board of Management 
W.A. Academy of Performing Arts 
c/o Head, Personnel Department 
P.O. Box 217 

DOUBLEVIEW, W.A. 6018 
Telephone: (09) 387 9273 


Applications should be completed and forwarded to the 
above address by no later than 28 September, 1984 


SA 29 


Key English 
Language 
Teaching Scheme 


The KELT Scheme is part of Britain’s Aid 
programme for developing countries: 


Tanzania 


Senior Lecturer/Reader, 

Communication Skills Unit 
University of Dar-es-Salaam 

Outlet! As senior member of team of 3 KELTs to teach 
communication skills in English to undergraduate first year 
students, to assist In teaching at post-graduate level, to 
prepare teaching and learning materials, to coordinate 
courses within the faculty of Arts and Social Sciences and to 
undertake administrative duties as assigned In the 
department. 

Qualifications! Candidates must be UK citizens with 
British educational background and have a degree or 
equivalent teaching qualification Including TE*L or 



internationally accepted standard and a minimum oOyears' 
overseas. Specialisation In evaluation/testing procedures 
desirable. 

Salaryi £1 1 ,061 -£15,31 1 per annum. 

Overseas Allowance si £288 -£5,857 depending on 
salary level and marllal status. 

Benefits! Salary free of UK Income tax; variable overseas 
allowance; free family passages; children’s education 
allowance and holiday visits; tree furnished accommodation; 
outfit allowance; medical scheme; baggage allowance; paid 
leave; employer's contribution to a recognised 
superannuation scheme or an allowanced 11% of salary In 
lieu. 

Cofitracti will be for 2 years initially with the British Council. 

Closing date for applications! 1 0 September 1584. 
Reference: 84 K13T 


For further details and an application form, pltfase write, 


S uotlng the post reference number to: Overseas 
duoatlonal Appointments Department, The British 
Council, 90-91 Tottenham Court Road, London W1 PODT. 


(10411 
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British 
SS8:§SS Council 
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Key Training Posts 


East Africa 

Our client, an established, reputable Organisation actively involved in project management 
i throughout the third world; can offer the following contracts to experienced professionals: 


T raining Co-ordinator c .£i 5,000 


Uo verpraent or Industry, and at least 10 years' experience in teacher training and educational 
administration, some of which should have been spent overseas. Responsible for defining training 
apd overall course development at a Rorid Maintenance Training School, a demonstrative 
ability in trades and technology is essential whilst a knowledge of highway engineering is desirable. 


Roadworks Instructor c .£i 4,000 

r#i5 e ; Ve b 1 p - g , roa ? maintenance training courses, this is an 18 month contract for an experienced 
rtedWorks instructor, qualified as a civil engineer to at least HNC level or equivalent. With a 
minimum of to years experience in iroad construction and maintenance of mturninous surfaced, 
gravel and earth roads, you should have experience as an instructor in a training centre, 
preferably ip a developing copntry, with a strong bias towards practical on-the-job training. 

- , P rith contracts are offered on an accompanied basis and attract benefits which include 
free housing and a leave passage after 1 2 months. 


/ ! h first instance, sehd full career details quoting ref: TES/762, and listing any 

Kimiuinie9 to which vour Arinllrnf Inn aHmiM w.Vui p Plbwman 


. : wiiu iuii career aecaus quoting ref: l KS/762, and L 

^mparnes to which you r application should not be forwarded, to: Mr. C. F 
■ Old Court Hbuse, Old Court Place, 


!\ • : ■: 4 Adeborf.nbirming^m criStol Edinburgh glasgow uverpool Confidential Reply Sard** 
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OVERSEAS continued 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
ACADEMY OF PERFORMING ARTS 

HEAD OF 

THE WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
CONSERVATORIUM OF 
MUSIC 

Applications are invited for the position of Head of the 
Western Australian Conservatorium of Music of the Western 
Australian Academy of Performing Arts. The Academy 
operates under a Board of Management within the WA Col- 
lege of Advanced Education and is located at the Mount 
Lawley Campus in Perth, Western Australia. 

The Academy offers post-secondary courses of one to three 
years' duration in two principal schools - the Western 
Australian Conservatorium or Music and the School of 
Dramatic Arts (dance, theatre and media) which are directed 
towards the training of students in performance, teaching 
and production. 

The Head of the Western Australian Conservatorium of Music 
is responsible to the Director of the Academy for the pro- 
fessional leadership, academic programme and standards 
staff management, student enrolment and welfare and finan- 
cial and other management of the music programmes within 
the Academy. 

Applicants must have appropriate qualifications and a pro- 
ven record of performance and teaching in the field of music 
and have the personal qualities to provide positive leader- 
ship to the development of the music programmes. The Head 
of the Conservatorium will be expected to contribute to the 
teaching programme 

Salary and Contract 

The successful applicant will be appointed according to 
qualifications and experience at the salary level of Principal 
lecturer/Head of School within the advanced education 
salary scales which apply throughout Australia. The salary 
range is A $39,831 to A$47,512. An increase of 2 percent on 
these salaries is expected followed by an increase of 3 per- 
cent in April, 1985. The term of appointment will be bet- 
ween live and seven years renewable by mutual agreement 
The salary and term of appointment will be subject to 
negotiation within these limits. Conditions of service In- 
cluding recreation, sickness and long service leave are those 
applying generally in the Australian tertiary sector. Provision 
is made for conference attendance and professional ev 
perience leave. Removal and settling-in allowances are 
available The date of taking up the appointment is 
negotiable but It is expected that the Head of the Conser- 
vatorium will assume duties no later than 1st January 1985. 

Further Information 

Persons indicating interest in applying for the positron will 
ue supplied with a detailed statement of conditions of ser- 
vice and a statement of the objectives, functioning and 
development of the Academy. 

Applications 

Request for further Information and the format of applica- 
tion should be addressed to: 

Dr R.L Vickery 

Chairman, Board of Management 
WA Academy of Performing Arts 
wHead, Personnel Department 
RO. Box 217 

DOUBLE VIEW, W.A. 6018 
Telephone: ( 09 ) 387 9273 

■ Applications should be completed and forwarded to the 
aoove address by no later than 28 September, 19B4 


admin LEA 



An Equal Opportunities employer 

& loywie nt specialist 
officer 
PRESTON DISTRICT 

8 - £*,164 - £8.712 p.a. 

^®LS«ki^ e <i n '^ 8d for appointment to the above post In 


WSr 12th September, 1984. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Principal Officer 

(Ethnic Minorities) 

PO (6-9). £12,330 -£13.365 

“ a multi-racial Borough with well over a quarter of 

JUS k SPC ^ " CC<JS ° f P^'^r 

i!j ls ?.lY cl 9P™ e P' Process In mind a new post has been 
« n 1 uca M on Department with responsibility 

^pm»rorEAK.I M through the Deputy Director * 


Management Including the Heads of Schools, Continuing 

divisions, and wilh the Ad&cr 

wssasa. 

in-service education of leathers. 

The poslholder will be involved in reviewing Education 

or j nsuni, ^ , , h . at departmental procedures arc 
understood by and are sensitive lo the needs of ethnic 
minorities. Tlie opportunity exists toconlributc lo discussion 

tnH JlEJ A f l/V e “55 ma £L by ,hc rfcpartmcntofScctian 1 1 
and Urban Aid funding. The post holder will represent the 
department al meetings where these issues arc discussed 
corporately e.g RaccRelat ions Working Party and 

preTe^lrcports B,0nS and will prepare and 

The job requires a high level of tact and diplomacy, 
persuasive powers an understanding of the forces which 
underlie racism and prejudice, the ability to relate to people 
of all ethnic and social backgrounds and skills in verbal and 
written communication. A proven track record of working in 
ethnic minority organisations, race relations and/or local 
government will be preferred. 

Whilst some knowledge of the workings of a local educniion 
authority is desirable more important is the ability 10 work 
ngntarofi is essential that the post 






SENIOR CAREERS 
OFFICER 

Rayleigh Careers Office 
Scale S.0.1. - (£9,060 - £9,660) 

In addition to the normal duties of a Careers Officer, the Senior 
Careers Officer will be responsible for the general organisation 
and administration of the Careers Office. 

Candidates should be appropriately qualified and have suitable 
experience within the Careers Service. 

CAREERS OFFICER 
(Main Grade) 

Rayleigh Careers Office 
Scale S (£7,191 - £7,806) 

Applicants, who should told the Diploma In Careers Guidance (or 
equivalents) will be rqulred to carry out a full range of duties 
including vocational guidance of young people In schools, and 
counselling and guidance for the young unemployed. 

Good progression prospects to senior posts. 

Application forms and further details are available from the 
County Education Officer (PJ, P.O. Box 47, Thread needle 
House, Market Road, Chelmsford, GM1 1LD (Chelmsford 
287222 Ext: 2B2B) 

Closing date 7lh September 1984. 




BOLTON 

MCTROPOLCIAN BOROUGH 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
P09/12 £12,738/£14,709 

Applications are Invited from suitable qualified and experienced 

[JJKSii 2?w ab cw s ^ Senior Management postatBolton 
Institute of Higher Education. The person appointed will be 
responsible for the management andprovlsfon of an efficient 
central administrative service to the Institute. 

p£SS?nS n r& 8 a -?£ ^datalis whlchare available from the 
Personnel Officer, Town Hall, Bolton BL1 1RU (Tel: 2231 1 Extns 

iQRd bB . re,urnsd n ° later than 1 0lh September 8 ' 

18B4. Trade Union Mem harsh Ip Is a condition of service. 

DETACHED YOUTH & 
COMMUNITY WORKER 

(YOUNG UNEMPLOYED) 

JNC Range 3 pts. 1-5 £7485/£8415 

Applications are Invited from qualified Youth and Community 
^ tovepost. The successful applicants will be 


li 


responsible to the Senior Youlh Services Officer and will operate 
SeMce ** manner ma,nta| nlng close contact with the Careera 

Application forma and further details are available from the 
Personnel Officer, Town Hall, Bolton, BL1 1 RU (Tel: 22311 
Bjtna. GB7 and 61 06) should be returned by 7th September 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 



ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

Charlotte Mason College of Education, 
Ambleslde, Cumbria. 

£9,945 to £10,539 (pay award pending) 

Applications are Invited for this post to head the 
administrative services of the college. 

We are looking for a person with the appropriate 
qualifications and with substantial experience In ’ ' 
accountancy; budget preparallon/control and staff 
management. 

Further detalfa and application form, 
returnable by 17 September, from the 
Principal at the College. 

Please encio 80 8.6.6 when requesting 
application forms. 


OTmbrTJf 

Ic-m '11 in 


London Borough 

f of ENFIELD ^ 

Education 
Welfare Officer 

. £6 s 120-h£ 7,071 (Unqualified) 
£6,762-£7,81 8 (Qualified) 

To join a team ol 12, liaising with parents, officers of other 
departments and outside agencies on ail aspects of educa- 
tion welfare. 

Applicants must have a mature, common-sense approach to 
human problems, a calm organised manner, and an ability to 
communicate effectively- Previous experience of working 
with children and adolascanls would be an advantage. 

This post has an essential user car allowance. 

Application forma and further particulars are available 
from: The Director of Education, PO Box 66, Civic Cen- 
tre, Silver Street, Enfield, Middlesex EN1 3XQ. 
Telephone: 01-366 9386. Closing 
date 7th September 1984. Please 
.quote reference OQD/408. J 



L 
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ADMINISTRATION GENERAL 

continued 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

The Engineering Council Is seeking an Executive Officer to 
formulate and implement its education and training policies. 
This post will cover general education up to the age of 1 8. 
Candidates should be graduates and experience of teaching 
In a school or of education administration will be desirable. 
They must be competent administrators, articulate, literate 
and skilled at communications, tenacious and capable of 
sustained hard work. Age range: 28-55. Those taking early 
retirement from other posts will be considered. Salary range 
£15,000 to ei 6, 500. 

Write, giving brief career details, to John Trafford, 

The Corporate Consulting Group, 24 Buckingham Gate, 
London SW1E 6LB. 

s as . 

i ('«riM>rHU> CoiiHiiliIng Group ■ 


You'll get a lot more 
out of helping the adults 
to get their sums right 


And you won’t be the first man or woman to 
leave the teaching profession for Cannon 
Assurance and never look back. 

It’s a fact that teachers have many of the 
qualities that make Cannon Consultants so 
successful in advising people on savings, life 
assurance, tax and retirement plans. 

If you're energetic, committed, and particularly 
good at explaining complex subjects in simple 
terms then you should talk to us. 



A career with Cannon offers comprehensive 
training, rewards which can be very substantial, 
freedom to plan your own work and manage 
ment prospects if that's what you want 
Telephone: 

GEORGE jUCKES, SOUTHERN GROUP 
MANAGER on 01-902 8876 
COLIN KELSEY. EASTERN GROUP MAN- 
AGER on 01-902 8876 

JOHN TURNER. NORTH & WEST GROUP 
MANAGER on Liverpool (051) 709 6227. 

Or write to JOHN BIRD, GENERAL SALES 
MANAGER, Cannon Assurance Limited, 1 
Olympic Way, Wembley Middlesex, HA90NB. 


Cannon Assurance 


• ‘ 1 . 1 i . , . 


• i : V 

‘ nil ■ 

"■'! 

M;.:- 

• • V- ! V ‘ 

.iTTii,!' 

-.hi; 


LONDON BOROUGH OF HAVERING 

Education Department 

Educational 

Psychologist 

Salary £10,788 - £14,898 p.a. inclusive 

A post of educational psychologist will become 
available on 1st November, 1984. The duties Involve 
the full range of School Psychological Service work as 
a member of a team of eight psychologists working 
within the Education Sendee ana closely linked with the 
Advisory team. 

Applicants should be qualified and experienced 
teachers, who have a good honours degree In 
psychology and a recognised post-graduate training In 
educational psychology. Additional experience as a 
qualified educational psychologist will be an 
advantage. 

Application forms (returnable by 7th September 
1BB4) are available from the Director 6! Educational 
Services, Mercury House, Romford, RM1 SDR (Ref. 
JG) Please enclose a.a.e. 


Miscellaneous 



LANCASHIRE 

COUNTV COUNCIL 

AN EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 

EMPLOYER 

re. Advertisement 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
TEACHING SERVICE 
(REOION A) 

Bl nek burn. Hyndburn and 
ClltharOo areas 

Required as soon a* 

S ensible, SCALE 1 (SCALE 
' for 'SUITABLE CANDI- 
DATE) PERIPATETIC 

TEACHER OF GTRINQED 
INSTRUMENTS (UPPER 
STRINGS). 

■ Form s/rurt tier details 
frnm/to the Chief Educe- - 
lion Olflcnr, PO Box 61. 


EXETER** 

PHYSICAL TRAINZNO 
INSTRUCTOR 
Oroda: Beale 4 • £6.964 to 
£7.003 par annum 
Applications are Invited for 
the post of Physical Training 
Ins I motor at The Training 
College, Mlddlamoor. Exeter. 

The eucceearul applicant 
will be responsible for 


Physical Fitness Trnlnino to. a 
wide range of son groups and 
should alao be able to inatruai 


County Hall, Preston PRf npp 

BRJ. (Ref.. a/MAM); SAE IBB 

please. <114701 660000 


In Self Defence (Akldo). 
Swimming, Lifesaving ana 
First Ala. Applicants should 
either be a qualified physical 
education teacher or have a 
wide experience In phyelaal 
training In the services. The 
retirement age for the poet Is 
30 yeare Of age. The poet will 
involve some travelling end a 
car user alio wan as will be 
paid. 

For application farm and 
further particulars please 
apply to The Chief Constable, 
Devon end Cornwell Consta- 
bulary, Civil Staff orrice, 
Police Headquarters, Middle- 
moor. Exeter EXE 7HQ. 

Closing date Tor completed 
applications: 7th September 

1BB4. <0891 B) 660000 



;■*] ft 

■Alf, ? ’• 




PUBLISHING PROMOTION 
EXECUTIVE 

We are looking for 'a creative, energetic, 
and hardworking executive to handle the 
promotion of our.' business studies li£ts. . . 

The successful applicant . will need either, 
experience of publicity work or a - sound 
knowledge of business studies subjects. . 

The 'post carries a. competitive salary and 
the usual benefits from a, large publishing: 
company. ' ; ■ 

j Please apply witti your c.v. to 

. : JUIck Kitehin . . > ' ; jV v ' 1 

• Promotion Mwimjfer 
Pitrtian publishing JLitd -V 
188 LongAcr^ ■ 

, • ' London WCMJ 9 AN ' / 


Technical Education and Training in Industry 

Tutor in Computing 

(Reading Area) 


Racal Elec ironies Is embarking on a new veniure 10 
retrain science graduates as electronics engineers. The 
conversion course is broadly based and encompasses 
most of the basic electronics subjects. 

A tutor is required to take charge of the computing 
element of the course. Practical experience in both 
assembly language and structured programming is 
required and applicants should also be prepared to assist 
with the mathematics and elect ronies course elements. 

This is likely to be a rewarding and stimulating task 
since the students will have first or second! class honours 


degrees in a scientific discipline and they will be well 
motivated. 

Conditions of employment arc excellent and include 
a competitive salary, Group Pension and Life Assurance 
Scheme and over five weeks' unnual leave. 

Please wri le cnclosl ng details of ngc, experience and 
present salary, in strict confidence, to: 

Mr. A. J, Franklin, Manager, Group Personnel Services, 
Racal Group Services Limi ted. 

Western Road, Bracknell, Berkshire RG12 IRG. 


Racal’s people are Racal’s success BBBEXB 


PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION OFFICER 

Salary £7,350 - £9,500 

AgjjMona are Invited for this position wllh the Watford 

A modem' lower block 177 bedrooms, conference facilities, 
public restaurant, bars and comprehensive aportB & social 
facilities in town centre. 

Responsible for the motivation and development of the fitness 
programme for both sexes o( aH ages from toddlers to over 
60's. 

The present Sports Hall, squash courts & gymnasium are 
planned to be extended to fncoporate dancemtnesa studio, 
larger reequipped gymnasium and associated sauna/steam/ 
spar etc., lounge & snack bar. 

The Ideal candidate will possess Physlal Education 
qualifications with leaohing or youth & community training 
plus previous experience. 

Pension Scheme. Accommodation. ' 

Apllcatlon forma from: 

The Executive Director, Watford YMCA, 

Charter House, Charter Place, Watford WD1 2RT, 

Herts. WATFORD 33034. . ' 


WORK IN LEISURE 

POL ar/ar opportunities 
ta work with children of 
families for long or ahart 
periods as activity (out- 
door. sports, creative) In- 
structors, Group Lenders, 
or In o wldo range or sup- 
porting domoatlc anil admi- 
nistrative rolea at residen- 
tial activity cantros 
throughout the U.K. and 
non-rosldantlal contra nr. 
London. 

Brooliuro anil application 
rnrm from Farnonnal. POL 
Young Adventure, 833 Sta- 
tion Street, RasH-on-Wya 
HB0 7A11 Tal! (OHHO) 
64211. (67203) 680000 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


AD SALES FREELANCE ON 
- IFL NEWSPAPER. The EFL 
- Gazette needs a committed 
• freelance to aell advertising 
space -13 flexible hours par 
Weak for £62. BO. We want 
someone with confidence, 
humour and an EFL back- 
ground. Selling experience 
not essential. Write or 
phone JSnny Bhramenko, 
EFL . Gazette.- Maxwell 
Rouse, 74 Worship Street, 
London EC2A SEN. <01 ) 377 


4734. <0BB28> 


700000 


Outdoor Education 

cumbria; 


DEVON-- 

SKERN LQdOE OUTbOOR ’ 
ADVENTURE CENTRE' 
Enjoyment and Learning ■ 

or riald 'Studies. Open: all 
year. 

night 9 ” fp °- : , pBi * 


6Ver. .21 arid have, qualifica- 
tions end relevant experience' 
• In a. Wide range B( outdoor 


Pitman 


«Ur«ier .Information , -please- 
or ■ telephone: . . ths 
pi rector of Training, Lake- 
lend' Training. AtfhmbadOwv 

SKbrffKSI&tf. ,A«ar4 

761710), 100 7411 680000 

■ 

: ~ in: .< .'A, i 


night. , 

M BEST i people, aptlvl- 

With from 1:8 rree places. 

on wrifca 1 ^ 

■:.;v • -.- 680000 


. BOURNEMOUTH 

RBA COURSES AT ITTC 

'.Learn to teach' English 
as a foreign language at 
.the International. -Teacher 

Training Centre. Bourne- _ _ major ,\r. c«l ,, 

mouth- The Centre runs Fcl tdwiiig * JSimi. /!' 

regular. 4 weak Introduo- nla.atlon RT?S|| B h 
tory Courses leading to the • tre for | BnoP d, 

Royal Society of Arte Pre- flulree an ”Jn p<«* 

. pqra tory Certificate In «l"d, ' M nI ® « .OOP l" • 

.Teaching English as a bo1 "Xu£Z to B*P er *" n °io 'S' 

Foreign Language. ac ¥i«se pend .° v Var: 

JPdr details,, wrlta tbi . p 1 r octor of S % dgjgLii 

• sss-. A 7 A™-jKa b "sr -m. 

' Till (0202) B28337. 0>C3 8D W - C ** 


NOTTINOHAMBHIRB 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EATON HALL 

INTERNATIONAL 

preliminary 
CERTIFICATE IN TEFL 

LICENTIATE DIPLOMA IN 
TEFBL (LTCLl 

DIPLOMA t IN TO8P (DIP. 

A combination of Dl«- 

,.:s: 

a: c y 

listed above. 
problem. 

Write Tor detBlIs 


pub- 

Computer '^S£SJf a for 

■sj? 


E I- . L . T— h- r,, ' I .'SSJ 

school eteff . , the L*- 1 w irV 

YOUR Unlonl Comejw ,d|» 

ductory St UdSlS!, 

Sept. 6.30 P-iJi. piccspl' 1 ' 1 - 
tionel Hou-e. 106 f. 


FpiidWlng * 
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Springboard South Training Scheme 

Part-Time 

Teacher 


a project sponsored by the Council for Community 
Relations In Lambeth and financed bv the Manpower 
Services Commission under the Youth Training 


Scheme, requires a part-time teacher for 16-18 year 
old ESL students, at ILEA scale rates. An 
enthusiastic and adaptable person, qualified to teach 
ESL, Social and Life Skills and Numeracy. 

We are an Equal Opportunities Employer. 

For application forms and job description contact: 
Yvonne Rlcketta/Cllve Coleman 
CCRL 

441 Brlxton Road 
London SW9 8HE 

Tal: 01-274 7722 x 2389 or 274 7976 
Closing date for receipt of application forms 
September 7th 1964. 

(8119) 


SCOTTISH TERTIARY 
EDUCATION 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory Codncll has 
written to organisations concerned with higher education, 
inviting, by 16 November 1984, submissions of evidence 
on il8 review of higher education strategy in Scotland. 

The Council would also welcome views from any 
organisations or individuals who have not received Invita- 
tions. Anyone who wishes to contribute can obtain a copy 
of the Council's letter and supporting documents by writ- 
ing to: 

The Secretary 

Scottish Tertiary Education Advisory Council 
Room 3/112 
New St Andrew's House 
Edinburgh 
EH1 3SY 

or telephone 031-566 8400, ext. 4863 or 5284. 


Appointments 

Wanted 


HBADMA8TBR. Single. 30 

fe A.rarSS: 

2Lw2 t “ , . y ' Running achaol 

SP-‘J- hu ^l n 2 BB 2 ,dB - Ba *» "ua 

H.S. Brook, Monk- 
senton Grammar School. 
Holywell Avenue. Whitley 
22X- Wrlte Box No. TE8 
00942, Priory Roun, Bt. 

LBnBl EC1M 4BX. 
(11487) 720000 

MATHEMATIC! TEACHER, 
Graduate, eight years ex- 
perience Including four in 
International School in 
Athena ea H.O.D. end Wife, 
pants I Nurae/P. A.. seek 
Joint post abroad. Flat 2, 
102 Regent's Perk Road, 
London NW1. 01-722 70B9. 
(114B31 720000 

Redundant CHE Principal Lec- 
turer, 55, leeks Englleh/Dra- 
m a/Ed u cat Ion paat Hants or 
near. BA/M.Phll/Dlp.Ed. 
Chief /son ior O/A examiner. 
Member CNAA Panel. Phone 
0962 52235 or write 24 

Arthur Road, W Incheater 
BG23 7EA. (087 IB) 720000 


Education Courses 


L.T.C. CORRESPONDENCE 
T.B.F.L. has some vacancies 
on September course, Full 
details from Director L.T.C. 
24 Polwarth Gardens, Edin- 
burgh. Diploma course final 
enrolment 14th September. 
(089151 76D000 


LBARN FRENCH on Location 
In September at Caen Uni- 
versity or In Nice, 2 or 3 
weeka. Also All Year Short 
term Courses In France, 
Germany. Spain end Italy. 
Euro- Academy Outbound, 
77a Oaorga Street, Croydon 
CR0 1LD. Tal: (01) 681 

2B03. (11474) 760000 


Tuition 


HOMB TUTORS required 

throughout Orest Britain. 
Personal tutors (T.E.8.). 

Choadlo Houto, Chesdlo, 

Chai. Tel: 061-428 22B5. 

(24 hours). (08836 ) 770000 

TUTORIAL COLL1Q1 

ADVICE. ir parents of 
school leavers need free 
advice an independent tuto- 
rial establish monte aiming at 
securing batter O.C.E. 
grades please refer thorn to: 
Paternoster Consultancy, 1 1 
Trod go id Lena, Cambridge 
CB1 1HN. Tel: (0223) 

64463. (09049) 770000 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

BA1NT CLOUD 

Small Tutorial Collago In 
Worcestershire requires resi- 
dent house tutor September 
1984. Ability to take A Level 
Economics an sdvanteoo. 

Salary by arrangement. 

C.V. to The Mastor, Saint 
Cloud. Old Htlla. Callow End, 
Worcs. WHS 4TQ. Tal: 0003 
830412. 1087031 770000 


Personal 

Announcements 



IMMEDIATE ADVANCES. 

£100 to £20.000, Written 
terms on request. REGION- 
AL TRUST LTD. 51 Davor 
Street, Piccadilly. London 
W1A 4RT. Phone 01-491 
2934. ( 1 B I 97 ) 800000 

IMMEDIATE MORTGAGES 

up to S'A x income: top-ups 
to 100 92: re- mortgages; 

homeowners loans (manoy In 
7 days). Hometown 01-446 
3431.(16158) 800000 

INTERNATIONAL DIVORCE 
SERVICE, Local, 1 - 90 

days. SAE to: CRUSADES, 
11 Conauqht Place, London 
wa SET. (OB 759) BOOOOO 

MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 
Once you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can elwaye 
make money by writing- The 
L.B.J. can show you how. 
Our standard or persons! 
coaching by correspondence 
In unsurpassed. Fran advice 
and book rrom;- The London 
School of Journalism (TES). 
19 Hertford St., London 
W1Y 8BD. Tal: 01-499 

B2SO. Accredited by the 
C.A.C.C. 106392) 800000 

MAXIMUM MORTGAGES. 
'Top Ups', Ramortgigoi, 
Secured Loans for teachers. 
Either phono 01-346 4653 

or write: Martin Hassock 


Ltd... Freepost, London 
NW4 1YB, 166030) 800000 


MORTGAGES 108% plus. 
Purchasing costs to MAX. 
103 52. available to Teaching 
profession. 

For rree quotation phone 
01-642 3497 ur 01-661 

996B, or write to APEX 
MORTGAGE CONSUL- 

TANTS, 23 Stenetead Man- 
or, Chenm Road, Sutton. 
Surrey 8M1 SAY. (64 190) 

BOOQOO 


NBBD A C.V.7 Pro feast atval- 
looklna and eonsltily priced. 
□ malls: AVKO(TB). 10 De- 
tysmoad. Exotar EX4 BLN. 
109027) BOOOOO 


NEW WRITERS' Advisory 
Service i a. a. a- to lO South 
View Drive. Wltla Court. 
Rumney, Cardiff. (1146U) 

BOOOOO 
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WRITE and sell Children's 
Stories. Mall tuition Salon 
assistance. Free booklet 
Children Features, ITES), 5/ 
9 Berkley Square, Salford. 
Manchester M3 6GB. 
(03732) BOOOOO 


Holidays 

and Accommodation 


ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 3 
weeks Keahmlre and 
Ladakh. Ottoman, Turkey 
end Black Sea, Syria. Hon- 
naverland. 183 Gtrentham 
High Tlosd, London SWJ6. 
Tal: 01-769 6639. 131897) 

880000 

DRISCOLL HOUSE 200 Single 
rooms, partial board, £30 
p.w., all amenities - Apply 
172 New Kent Road, Lon- 
don 5E1. 01-703 4173. 

(31896) 880000 

GO NAKED - THI9 SUMMER 

Bxcltlnn 'get away from it 
all' nnturlat holidays at 
South or Franco, Spain.* 
Yugoalavla. Canary IsLea. 
U.8.A. and Caribbean. Illus- 
trated brochure on requesL 
from - Eden Holidays, 47 
Brunswick Centre, London 
WC1. Tel: 01-837 4828. 

<649071 880000 
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Your direct line to 
personal announcements 
01-253 3000 

Contact: Mary McGuinness on extn 234 .» . 
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